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UCH as we 

will have done 

in these 

latter days for 

the accommoda- 

tion of the ubiqui- 

tous tourist we 

have not as yet 

provided any floating 

palaces on the routes to 

the’Azores. ‘This is due, 

as a humorous critic tells 

me, “partly to the fact 

that nobody knows 

where they are, and 

partly to the fact that 

they are nowhere.” Well, it is, perhaps, 

rather difficult to localize a_ scattered 

group of islands in ,mid - ocean, several 

hundreds of miles from anywhere, and 

only appearing as dots on a general map 
of the world. 

But the size and character of those nine 
ocean counties called the Azores are usu- 
ally complete surprises to the few visitors 
who wander out there with no definite ex- 
pectations. Even a previous acquaint- 
ance with the Madeira and Canary groups 
had scarcely prepared me for this new 
field of exploration when I proposed it to 
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OuTING as an eligible one for some fresh 
experiences in cycling. That I should 
find suitable and even good roads was to 
be expected, considering the engineering 
proficiency I had seen in some of the other 
islands. 

But it was more than I had hoped 
for to discover scores of miles of wheel- 
able tracks of which a fair proportion can 
hardly be surpassed anywhere. 

The route not yet being a haunt of 
Cunarders, Red Stars or German Lloyds, 
my only chance of traversing it from the 
European side was by a coal steamer 
from Cardiff, which, 
on the whole, was 
preferable to the 
lengthy and indirect 
route via Lisbon. 

Hastening down to 
the Welsh seaport on 
a moist and dreary 
morning from Lon- 
don I found the good 7 
ship A/ethea reposing 
on the “grid” out- 
side the East Bute 
Dock and apparently 
in no hurry to depart. 
The experiences 
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THE NEW LANDING PLACE AND MARKET AT ST. MICHAELS. 


of the four succeeding days, until that 
departure occurred, may be passed over 
as a mere average exercise of patience. 
Such experiences have to be taken (in 
this case literally) cum grano—not of salt, 
but of black diamond. Their history is 
comprised in the words “coal dust.” I 
think that had the maker of my machine 
been present to witness its embarkation 
and seen its case deposited under the 
Alethea’s hatchway, on the flank of a 
mountain of Welsh coal, he must have 
wept grimy tears amid the dust of ages. 
Down it went with a run, but happily 
reached its berth uninjured; and this is 
what may fitly be described as the drop 
scene of my excursion. 

The voyage covered six days, varied 
with the ups and downs of sea life; and 
it wastat midnight that we first sighted 
the light on the eastern part of St. Mi- 
chaels. 

I know of few things more enjoyable 
than thus approaching a new coast at sun- 
rise ; skirting along its unknown shores 
as the sleepy light picks out mountain and 
wood, ravine and torrent ; and the little 
white houses and villages nestle among 
them—types of a celestial tranquility after 
the tumult of the great cities across the 
sea. I remember how, with the delight- 
ful sense of curiosity and interest, I 
brought the map on deck at 4 o'clock ; 
how we made out that this was Lomba 
Gorda and that Agua Retorta, buried in 
their mountain clefts ; that here was Po- 
voacao, the oldest settlement in the island, 
and there the little port of Ribeira Quente 
—the gateway to the mysterious Valley 
of the Furnas ; that now we were passing 
Villafranca with its curious crater island 
a mile off shore ; and now the long line of 
Azoa de Pao and Alagoa, as finally the 
church towers of Ponta Delgada crept out 
on the horizon. 

It was 8 o’clock when the beat of the 
engines ceased at last at the mouth of 


the harbor and the anchor was dropped 
within full view of 


THE METROPOLIS OF ST. MICHAELS. 


A bright sunny-looking town ; thorough- 
ly Portuguese inthe matter of most of the 
public works and buildings being either un- 
finished or out of repair, but nevertheless 
a decidedly livelier place than I expected 
to see in these little known islands. It 
boasts a cathedral, several churches, a 
theatre quite equal to somé of the minor 
London ones, a stately new hospital and 
a fine breakwater. Likewise a custom 
house, which no visitor who has had to go 
through the experience of landing any 
exceptional baggage is ever likely to for- 
get. I should be unwilling to wound 
the feelings of my Portuguese friends, 
who are often not to blame personally 
for what they have to do officially. So 
I am only inviting the commiseration of 
my countrymen when [ tell how the pre- 
cious case containing the Cripper was 
pounced upon and immured ; how I was 
dismayed at hearing it would take at 
least three days to clear ; how, during those 
days, I had to ascend upward through 
the whole ladder of officialism, from the 
entering clerk to the chief, arguing, im- 
ploring, remonstrating and despairing ; 
how, after lengthy consultation of the 
schedule, nobody, from the chief down- 
ward, knew what to call it or under what 
class to admit it ; how it was finally and 
irrevocably decided to be “a carriage,” 
and therefore subject to an unheard - of 
ad valorem duty ; how the English con- 
sul, Mr. William Reed, took up my cause 
right valiantly, and backed my argument 
by a personal visit to the authority ; 
how the said authority proved courteous 
but adamantine, and how the matter was 
at last achieved by my depositing the said 
unheard-of duty in the treasury, to be re- 
covered at the end of my visit. A clear 
week elapsed before I was finally put in 
possession of my steed and ready for work. 

The case was suspended on a pole and 
conveyed to my quarters by two men, 
who reminded me of the Israelites in the 
Bible picture, bringing home the bunch 
of grapes from Canaan. Even now my 
troubles were not quite over, as the gen- 
eral public showed such a determination 
to witness the unpacking in the entrance 
lobby of the Azorean Hotel that they had 
to be forcibly excluded. However, in 
half an hour we were ready for a trial 
trip, and the principal plaza of Ponta 
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IN THE PLAZA BEFORE THE NEW 


Delgada was for the first time in its his- 
tory traversed by the wheels of a modern 
tricycle. 
THE SEVEN CITIES. 
It would fill a good many more of these 
pages than the most patient of readers 


would care to turn over were I to attempt 
to describe the almost daily excursions 
here, there and everywhere which the 
long and lovely Azorean summer invited, 
and the endless incidents and experiences, 
more or less droll and interesting, which 


accompanied them. The mere fact of cy- 
cle riding in a country where it was im- 
possible to halt anywhere within hail of a 
village without being instantly surrounded 
by half the .population—or in some cases 
the whole of it — was quite enough to fill 
half a dozen note books in as many weeks. 

When I recall many a score of such 
halts in remote places —the hushed whis- 
pers of the multitude as they crowded 
round to thumb the tyres and exclaim, un- 
der their breath, “ Borrach, borrach !” 
(india rubber) and their exuberant de- 
light with the shining *campainha (bell), 
I am puzzled what to tell or leave untold. 
Let me therefore pass on to a special trip 
which included one of the most remarka- 
ble localities in its way to be found in the 
world. 

The Azores are entirely of volcanic 
origin. Not a particle of them but has 
been hoisted up from the ocean bed by 
the explosions and convulsions of past 
days, on the great zone of volcanic en- 
ergy that runs north and south through 





HOSPITAL OF PONTA DELGADA, 


the Atlantic from Greenl nd to ‘Tristan 
d’Acunha. To give a general idea, I 
should mention that they lie 530 miles 
northwest of the Madeira group, and 
comprise nine islands, all inhabited and 
placed at distances varying from five to 
120 miles apart. Only one of the other 
islands is in sight from St. Michaels, which 
is the largest of the group, being forty- 
five miles long. 

To this volcanic action is due the won- 
derful natural scenery to be found among 
the islands by those whocareto goand look 
for it. St. Michaels contains three great 
central craters —the ‘‘ Seven Cities,” the 
Lagoa do Fogo and the Furnas Valley. 
The first of these is perhaps the most per- 
fect example in the world of what geol- 
ogists call a “basal wreck ’’— that is to 
say, the skirts of what was once a vast 
conical mountain, of which the upper part 
has been blown away by later eruptions, 
leaving the circular base remaining. In 
this instance the crater so formed is no 
less than seven miles round and 1,000 feet 
deep, containing within it four smaller 
craters, two noble lakes, cultivated fields, 
woods, roadways, and a village of consid- 
erable size. Who can have been the first 
settlers in this extraordinary scene history 
fails to tell, but, strange to say, there is no 
part of the country so free from the occa- 
sional shocks of earthquake which at long 
intervals still visit the island. 

The western road at the time of my 
trip was in admirable order, though I 
must admit that this is not always the 





CYCLING IN MID-ATLANTIC. 


case with Azorean roads. It follows the 
coast, passing through the little village 
of Reloa, renowned for some mysterious 
caves which I have not yet succeeded in 
finding, and for about six miles gives one 
some pretty stiff work against collar. 
But this is fully recompensed by the 
grand cliff views as the road ascends and 
the anxious curiosity excited by the great 
rampart of the “Seven Cities” closing in 
the view to the right. ‘The blue Atlantic 
glitters in the sun below and stretches 
away south for thousands of miles with- 
out a break. On topping the hill above 
Feteiras, the next village, a dismount be- 
comes necessary, as the descent is such 
that the boldest rider and the best of 
brakes would probably make a disaster of 
it between them. It is reached at last, 
and here the machine must be consigned 
to the care of a native friend, who can be 
trusted to lock it up and guard it jeal- 
ously from the infinite curiosity of the 
villagers, who pursue it to the last minute. 

An easy walk of another mile brings 
one to the offshoot from the road by 
which commences the actual ascent of 
“Sete Cidades.” ‘This confronts the 
visitor with a good hour’s steady climb- 
ing up a declivity never to be scaled by 
the cycle until some new motive power 
comes into vogue. ‘The track winds 
through the lovely little hamlet of 
Lomba da Cruz, and then up the moun- 
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tain ridge bearing that name. A long, 
toilsome climb, but with a marvelous re- 
ward awaiting the climber at the summit, 
The track twists through deep cuts in the 
pumice banks, lined with gorse and 
heather, and at last reaches a _ point 
which looks decidedly ‘“toppish.” The 
toiler pauses to regain breath for a few 
minutes, still seeing nothing but the 
wild ridges of moorland and mountain 
around. ‘Then he takes half a dozen 
steps forward, and—ah ! 

Cast yourself down on the smooth 
sward and be silent. Few people care to 
attempt any rhapsodizing over that sub- 
lime prospect, and they do wisely. For 
the first sight of the “Seven Cities” 
crater is a thing that the least impres- 
sionable traveler can never forget. 
Neither art nor literature will ever de- 
pict it as it is; and if the reader feels 
inclined to pay me out for dragging him 
in imagination up two thousand feet of 
mountain in order to show him some- 
thing indescribable I can only beg of 
him to wait and live in hopes that fate 
has it in store for him to visit the scene 
himself and receive the lifelong impres- 
sion it can hardly fail to make. 

THE 


LAKE OF FIRE AND 


CAVERNS. 


THE VALLEY OF 


Two more charming and tranquil spots 
than those which bear these awe-inspiring 
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names it has never been my fortune to 
visit, and I think it would be hard to match 
their beauty in the wide world. The 
former designation (Lagoa do Fozo) un- 
avoidably suggests certain Scriptural 
reminiscences. I found it, however, to 
be a lake of water, at least in its present 
stage of being, whatever may be its his- 
tory in the past or its destiny in the 
future. For the other stirring title (Valle 
das Furnas) there is undoubtedly some, 
though a small, justification —of which 
more hereafter. 

In cycling at this season (August) it is 
desirable to avoid the noonday sun by an 
early start ; and, thanks to the provident 
friend who caused me to import an 
“Etna” into this land of craters, I am 
enabled to manufacture an independent 
breakfast at 5 o’clock and put myself en 
route soon afterward. How much is lost 
to those who miss the hours of sunrise 
here no words can tell. A summer morn- 
ing in the Azores makes life indeed 
worth living. My route eastward from 
Punta Delgada lay for some distance 


through a seemingly interminable street, 
the road keeping near the shore for some 
few miles until the village of Alagoa is 


passed. So far the run is uneventful save 
for the occasional frightful shaves of run- 
ning down children, who throughout the 
world have conspired to pop on to the 
middle of the roadway just when it seems 
clearest. That I have not yet had to 
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attend an inquest on an Azorean infant is 
due only to good luck combined with 
frantic good management. 

In giving warning of one’s approach 
some regard is necessary to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the people. The Portuguese 
peasant invariably walks in the centre of 
the road and is usually the bearer of either 
a huge faggot of brushwood or a twenty- 
foot log, these being carried ladderwise 
across the shoulder. On _ hearing the 
sound of the bell behind him his first act 
is to stop and turn slowly around to see 
what is up, thereby bringing the said log 
or faggot right athwart the roadway, like 
a big turnstile, and making it twice as 
difficult to pass as before. Then (to do 
him justice) he moves cautiously to one 
side, and you are pursued by the sound 
of his ejaculated admiration or hearty 
laughter, as the spirit may move him. If 
he is driving a country cart and has rea- 
son to conclude that the mule knows the 
road his custom is to get in and go to 
sleep and leave the animal to steer its 
own course. This is not figurative. On 
one occasion I met a string of four such 
carts —all the drivers coiled up in them 
sound asleep. One of the mules (a rare 
occurrence with these beasts) shied into 
the hedge and subsequently dragged the 
cart out again and resumed its journey 
without any interruption to the innocent 
slumbers of its master. 

I have seldom seen a better morning’s 
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Wes Warts 
Mev. Asye . 
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fun than that which I had the pleasure of 
affording to the quaint but excitable little 
village of Azoa do Pao, about ten miles 
farther on. It is beautifully placed at 
the foot of a round crater-topped hill 
clothed with maize and sweet-potato fields 
up to its lips as well as inside the hollow. 
The whole place turned out in force and 
accompanied me in swarms as I went off 
up a by street to sketch a curious old 
stone /evada, or water course, which I 
knew of. They watched this process with 
profound curiosity and ceaseless chatter, 
in the midst of which ever and anon I 
could catch the everlasting word dorracha 
(india rubber). In fact so marked is the 
impression made on the local mind by the 
cycle tyres that among the various ex- 
tempore titles I have had the honor to ac- 
quire here that of O senhor da borrach’ (the 
gentleman of the india rubber) is one of 
the most prominent. Finding a straight 
street of some 300 yards, with an agree- 
able incline and excellent surface, I took 
occasion to indulge the evident eagerness 
of the youth of Azoa do Pao to race the 
carril, They “toed a line” with me, 
and such a rush and tumble as we had up 


and down that street for half an hour 
Azoa do Pao certainly never saw before. 

All hands were thoroughly pumped 
with racing and laughter, and only one 
wiry shrimp of a lad — evidently the ath- 
lete of the village— had the pluck to ac- 
company me up the steep hill beyond it, 
giving me a handy lift with the machine. 
A sharp, downward run of a mile over a 
dusty and uneasy road then brought me 
to the praia, or beach, where the road 
skirts the sea beneath sun-scorched cliffs 
of pumice ash for another mile. At a 
lovely little hamlet, nestling in a ravine, 
here commences the ascent to the “ Lake 
of Fire,” which must be visited @ fé, as 
the track is only a donkey road, and 
the ascent pretty stiff. For a couple 
of miles the path winds upward amid 
woodland scenery and exquisite cascades, 
scarcely equaled even in Madeira. At 
some points the luxuriant masses of pale- 
blue blossom on the native hydrangea are 
alone worth the trip to behold. Of the 
endless variety of natural beauties both 
on this and other tracks in St. Michaels 
space fails me here to attempt any ade- 
quate picture. I can only assure the lover 
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THE FURNAS VILLAGE, 


of scenery that many months might be 
spent in traversing this island before he 
could exhaust its resources in lake and 
mountain, in forest and stream and moor- 
land. 

On quitting the wood the path pro- 
ceeds by the bed of the stream between 
jagged hills of the peculiar savage wild- 
ness so characteristic of volcanic forma- 
tions. Another mile or so of rough walk- 
ing brings one out suddenly upon the 
noble “ Lake of Fire ”—a reproduction on 
a much larger scale of one of the Cumber- 
land tarns. It is not wooded, but its 
mountain walls are covered with heather 
and mosses. On the opposite beach a 
whole regiment of sea birds can be de- 
scried taking their leisure on the margin 
of the clear water and their wild queru- 
lous calling as they cross hither and 
thither on the wing sets off the intense 
silence and solitude of the place. There 
could. be no more delightful pastime than 
to camp for a week or so near this be- 


witching scene and explore its mountain 
ridges and mysterious caves. From the 
north shore a narrow sand spit runs out, 
connecting it with a rocky peninsula, 
which, so far as my memory serves, is the 
very model of a miniature Gibraltar. One 
looks almost instinctively for the narrow 
town skirting its shores and for the white 
houses of a toy Algeciras across the ad- 
joining bay. But we must hie back to 
the main road, for my destination was a 
still grander lake, a still more wonderful 
and interesting vale. 

At the fifth league from “the city” I 
entered the dead-alive little town of Villa- 
franca, where the world seems to sleep 
by day, and even dorrach was only to be 
heard in dreamy whispers as the cycle 
paused by the fountain. An afternoon 
was devoted here to visiting the re- 
nowned garden of Senhor Sebastiano de 
Canto, a resident member of a well-known 
family, the origin of whose name is said, 
curiously enough, to identify it with the 
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English county of Kent. This gentle- 
man was introduced to me as a literary 
student of some note in his generation ; 
and, amid the romantic loveliness of his 
semi- tropical plantation, he beguiled a 
couple of hours for me with his highly- 
entertaining critical comments upon Eng- 
lish manners and politics, from the point 
of view of one who was personally unac- 
quainted with either the country or lan- 
guage. To study one’s countrymen thus 
through the spectacles of a real “ for- 
eigner” who regards us with a shrewd 
and naive impartiality is an experience 
which I have never failed to find instruc- 
tive and refreshing. Whether my subse- 
quent night’s sojourn in the Villafranca 
hospederia (inn) was equally so remains 
open to question. A maize-leaf mattress 
on a board floor may possibly be found 
instructive in some respects, but here the 
parallel ends. I have a keen recollection 
of having watched a white kitten, appar- 
ently playing about the floor with a small 
mouse. After some time I became struck 
with the peculiar rapidity of this mouse’s 
movements in its efforts to “clear out.” 
A closer inspection proved the supposed 
mouse to be an enormous cockroach, and 
I retired to my lowly couch with propor- 
tionately livelier prospects of repose. 
But there, what would a Portuguese dom- 
icile be without its domestic pets ? 

The next day’s work called for another 
early start, as my previous acquaintance 
with this road warned me that on leaving 
Villafranca there was an unmitigated rise 
to be faced for upward of six miles, much 
of which could not—or at any rate would 
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not—be ridden. Picking up the machine 
at the house of Senhor de Canto, who had 
kindly found it lodging, I started ahead 
before the sun was strong, but neverthe- 
less was reduced to the condition of a 
basted sirloin by the time the summit was 
reached. Through ravine after ravine the 
road winds up and up until at last, at 
a height of nearly 2,000 feet above sea 
level, the descent commences into the 
Valley of Furnas. Here again the mag- 
nificence of the scenery compels notice, 
but in St. Michaels cela va sans dire, for I 
do not know an unlovely spot in the isl- 
and; nature has done all the gardening. 
The Lake of Furnas recalls in some de- 
gree the northern end of Derwentwater ; 
and herein is the vast advantage of the 
Azores over all the other West Atlantic 
islands, none of which can boast even 
the semblance of a lake. The rapid 
descent of three miles is scarcely such 
choice riding as might be expected, the 
curves and twists being so sharp and fre- 
quent that a smart lookout has to be kept 
in order to avoid a header over one of the 
previously-mentioned faggots. The road 
sweeps round a complete semi-circuit of 
the lake, and finally dodging through 
another ridge drops down into the Valley 
of Furnas proper. Here, in the centre of 
the straggling village, I pulled up at the 
Hotel Furnenso, where Senhor Geroni- 
mo received me cordially ; and of course 
the Cripper was instantly the cynosure 
of a new set of excited and wondering 
eyes. The run from Villafranca is but 
twelve miles, but it involves the work of 
fifty on an average road. 


To be continued. 
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“Can anyone tell, can anyone guess, 
By outward sense or by mental aid, 

The strange inconsistence that seems to possess 
The beautiful soul of a beautiful maid?” 


She was as fair as a day in June 
In the rosy flush of its sun-kissed dawn ; 
She was as sweet as a wood-bird’s tune, 
She was as shy as the startled fawn. 


She was as gentle as summer skies, 

And timid as ring doves that swerve and start ; 
The sound of a taunt would dim her eyes, 

The sight of a blow would break her heart. 


With horrible dread and a burning shame— 
For well I knew how her tears would flow— 
I took her one day to a football game, 
Since her innocent ignorance pleaded to go. 


The rushers came up, the rushers went down ; 
They tackled and fought while the half backs ran ; 
There were bruises and cuts from head to crown, 
And blood on the face of every man. 


There was thumping and kicking and sonorous thud, 
And somersaults turned in the earth and air, 

And scrimmages down in the dust and mud 
As the shock of the battle rolled here and there. 


I trembled to think of my darling’s woe, 
I trembled to look at her face, so white, 

’Till I heard her shout, “ What a lovely throw!” 
And her lips were red and her eyes were bright. 


She danced like a Moenad, she laughed, she sang ; 
Her cheeks flamed high with a Harvard flush, 

And—this was the last and the sharpest pang— 
She had fallen in love with the centre rush! 


“Can anyone tell, can anyone guess, 
By bodily sense or by mental aid, 

The strange inconsistence that seems to possess 
The beautiful soul of a beautiful maid?” 


M. E. BLAKE. 





FISHING ON THE ICE IN THE SEA OF AZOFF. 


BY Cc, 


ISHING in the 

§ Sea of Azoff was 

Yan ancient pastime, 

and the glories of it 

were chanted by 

Herodotus and other 

historians. Though I 

have not read it my- 

self, I am credibly in- 

formed that Strabo 

states that the fish 

from the delta of the 

Tanais (Don) was an 

important article of 

commerce to Rome and 

Greece ; so,if the truth 

were known, many a 

Roman epicure and Greek gourmand has 

probably smacked his lips over Russian 

caviare and fried sterlet, washed down with 

a cup of Falernian or Samian wine, as the 

case may be. Whether these ancient folk 

fished on the ice in the winter or not I 

don’t know, but I dare say they did, and 

it may be that some of their customs have 

been handed down to the present fisher- 
men. 

Before commencing the subject of the 
ice fishing it may be well to give a short 
description of the Sea of Azoff and its 
surroundings, to enable a better idea to 
be formed of the fishing operations here- 
inafter described. 

The Sea of Azoff is by no means a 
beautiful or picturesque sea from any 
point of view. Its shores as a rule are 
flat and uninteresting, and its water, in- 
stead of partaking of that deep blue or 
azure color which one generally associ- 
ates with the rolling deep, reminds one 
more of the homely pea soup, so that 
when standing on the deck of a vessel it 
is sometimes difficult to discern, from the 
sameness of color, where the sea ends and 
the land begins. It may, in reality, be 
described as the opening out of the mouth 
of the River Don, one of the principal 
rivers in Russia, as everyone knows, which 
empties into the sea at the northeast 
part, and hence, I think, the muddy color. 
The water is more or less brackish, and 
when the Don is high in the springtime 
and the floods are out from melted snow 
it is almost fresh in the Bay of Taganrog, 


As. P. 


TALBOT, 


which is near the delta, and even further 
down. The water in this bay, however, 
is used at all times by the inhabitants of 
Taganrog for washing purposes and is 
drunk by the peasants. The northeast 
wind has a great effect on the Sea of 
Azoff, as, being very shallow, the wind 
drives the salt water back, leaving the 
ground or mud exposed for a considerable 
extent, and it frequently occurs that a 
small vessel, drawing but four or five feet 
of water, cannot proceed from Taganrog 
to the roads where the larger ships are 
obliged to lie. 

This shallowness and brackish nature 
of the water, combined with its exposure 
to the bitter cold winds, cause the Sea of 
Azoff to freeze over very quickly, so that 
the frost of one or two nights only will 
be sufficient to stop all navigation. I 
have seen men walking on ice where was 
water the day before. The sea generally 
freezes from two to three feet in thick- 
ness and forms a safe highway between 
towns on opposite shores, and it is quite 
a curious sight to see the peasants com- 
ing to and returning from market with 
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long strings of sledges, meandering in 
single file across the white expanse of 
snow and ice, the shaggy little horses 
trotting along at a steady jog trot in the 
demurest manner possible. The sea be- 
gins to freeze soonest near Taganrog, the 
extreme northeast, generally at the end of 
November, and the navigation remains 
closed till the end of March, during 
which time the fishermen have to secure 
their livelihood by fishing through the 
ice, and this process I will endeavor to 
describe. 

As soon as the ice is thick enough to 
bear the weight of the men, their sledges 
and horses, the fishermen assemble in 
large numbers at that part of the sea con- 
sidered to be the best fishing ground. 
The locality usually chosen is about forty 
to fifty miles southwest of Taganrog or 
between the town of Marinpol onthe north 
coast and Yeisk on the south. The differ- 
ent limits of the ice to be used by the 
owners of the nets are then portioned out 
‘by the recognized authorities. These 
nets or seines vary considerably in size, 
from one hundred and twenty feet length 
to nearly a verst (1,166 yards). Some are 


owned and worked by the owner himself, 


he supplying his men, generally some 
twenty or thirty in number, with heavy 
boots and thick gloves. Others are work- 
ed on the co-operative principle, and again 
a third way is that one man, perhaps a 
landed proprietor, owns the net and lets 
it out to the fishermen, receiving in return 
a share of-the profits. 

The first operation consists of making 
the holes in the ice, which is done with 
a piece of iron four feet long and three 
and one-half inches broad, pointed at the 
end and something the shape of a huge 
carving knife with a round wooden 
handle. These holes are square and 
about fourteen to eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, and are made about twenty feet 
apart. When they are all completed they 
form a figure which resembles the outline 
of the old straw beehive. Where the 
door of the hive would be a hole is cut 
ten feet long by two feet broad, through 
which the net is eventually hauled, and a 
few feet from it, on the inside, a narrow 
semicircular strip is made, convex side 
inward, which is used by the two oldest 
hands while the net is being hauled, to 
keep the bottom of it near the ground 
by means of two long poles constructed 
for the purpose. 

The manner in which the net is passed 
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round under the ice is very ingenious, 
The start is made from a large hole at 
the apex of the inclosed space, the two 
ends of the net being taken in opposite 
directions. The end of the rope attached 
to the net is fastened to the point of a 
long pole, which is passed under the ice, 
and by means of a shorter pole, with iron 
grips at the end, it is worked along to the 
nearest small hole. Here the long pole 
is caught hold of, directed toward and 
worked to the next, and so on till the 
whole distance has been traversed, the 
net, of course, being dragged from hole 
to hole. It is needless to say that the net 
is very well buoyed with small blocks of 
wood. 

As soon as the centre of the base line 
(the ten - foot hole) has been reached, the 
men catch hold of the end ropes of the 
net and the hauling commences. The 
ropes are crossed, the right-hand team 
pulling the net from the left-hand side 
of the inclosure, and vice versa, and in 
order to keep the hauling even distinctive 
marks are fastened on the rope of the 
net, so if one team has worked quicker 
than the other they have to wait till the 
corresponding mark on the other side 
turns up. The way the hauling was done 
interested me, as being so simple and yet 
so effective. Each man has a short piece 
of rope attached to a band consisting of a 
piece of old netting passed over one shoul- 
der. At the end of this rope is a short 
length of chain passing through and fas- 
tened to a small but thick collar of wood. 
When he wanted to haul he hit under the 
rope of the net with his bit of rope, the 
collar piece swung round, at once got 
hitched in the chain, and he had secured 
a splendid grip, and away he pulled for 
twenty yards or so, dropped the net, came 
back and began again. 

In the centre of the net is a large 
pocket or bag made of a smaller mesh, 
into which the fish gradually retire as the 
net is being hauled. This, of course, ap- 
pears the last, and great is the excitement 
as it approaches to the surface of the 
large hole. The two old and experienced 
hands, who have been holding the lower 
part of the net near the ground, leave 
their poles to superintend operations, the 
men crowd round, stooping over the hole, 
and pull up the pocket gradually with 
expectant faces, chattering, chaffing and 
laughing the whole time. Probably, also, 
there are two or three fish buyers, who 
have driven up in their sleighs, and who 
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have been keeping up a round of chaff 
during the hauling operations, making 
ridiculously low bids for the product of 
the haul. They keep up the excitement 
and become more and more vociferous as 
the fish appear, which reaches a climax 
when the result is nil. Immense hauls 
are sometimes made, reaching the value 
of £300 or £400; this year, however, I 
have heard of no very large ones. 
Another mode of fishing, which is car- 
ried on in open waters and is very inter- 
esting, is that of sinking a long line some 
two or three feet under water with large 
hooks fastened about ten inches or a foot 
apart. This proceeding is illegal, but 
carried on all the same, as is the case in 
other countries. Sometimes very large 
fish are caught or catch themselves by 
this means, and how it is they do get caught 
is a mystery to me, as the hooks are not 
baited and the fish are found with the 
hooks caught in their bodies. The fisher- 


man’s theory is this. He says: “ Mr. 
Sturgeon is no fool, so when he swims up 
and sees the hooks along the line dang- 
ling before his eyes, he laughs to himself 
and says, ‘What fools men are to think 
they can catch me in that way, as if I 


cannot swim between those hooks. They 
should be put closer.’ Accordingly he 
swims between, but when he has got 
nearly past the line, either from exulta- 
tion or contempt he gives a flick with his 
tail and behold he feels a sharp pain 
astern and finds he can go no further. 
He gets desperate, struggles ferociously, 
and during his vigorous contortions ap- 
proaches the dreaded line, is impaled 
and so caught. If the religious educa- 
tion of that sturgeon had been properly 
looked after by his godfathers and god- 
mothers his life would have been prob- 
ably saved, as he would have remem- 
bered that it was hard for him to kick 
against the pricks, poor fellow!” There 
may be something in the above theory 
of the fisherman’s, but it certainly does 
seem odd that a “cute” fish like the stur- 
geon should be caught in that simple 
manner. 

One of the most interesting features 
connected with this winter’s fishing is 
that of the establishment of villages on 
the ice during the fishing season. These 
villages contain sometimes as many as 
6,000 inhabitants, with about 3,000 
sledges and horses. The men live in 
circular huts, easily made of long reeds 
cut in bundles, from the banks of the 
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River Don, fastened together and meeting 
in a point at the top, leaving a sufficiently 
large opening to admit of the escape of 
the smoke from the fire inside. The fire 
is on the ice, in the middle of the hut, and 
the men sleep all around with their feet 
to it. Soon the atmosphere of the hut, 
as far as temperature is concerned, is de- 
lightful, but far from pleasant to the 
olfactory senses, the occupants not hav- 
ing indulged in a wash or change of 
their dirty thick woolen garments prob- 
ably since the commencement of the fish- 
ing season, and even before that. There 
are small shops and stores in these vil- 
lages, where provisions, vodka (the na- 
tional drink), hay, oats, etc., can be pur- 
chased. In fact, it is quite a miniature 
republic, having a self-chosen chief and 
government of its own, enacting and car- 
rying out its own laws and regulations 
in total immunity from the interference of 
the police or authorities. 

Some of these laws are very stringent 
and are carried out with remorseless se- 
verity. That against theft appears to be 
the most severe, especially when the arti- 
cle purloined is a net. The culprit hav- 
ing been caught is brought up before the 
council and the case is tried in a rough 
and ready fashion, witnesses heard, and 
soon. If guilty he is forthwith condemn- 
ed and led away to one of the large holes 
made forthe nets. His arms and legs are 
secured by a net being wound round his 
body, a rope is placed round under his 
arms and passed under the ice to another 
hole. He is then pushed into the large 
hole and dragged under the ice to the 
next hole, one of the smaller ones, where, 
if it is a small net he has stolen, he is 
allowed a few seconds to breathe. He 
is thus dragged backward and forward, 
some three times each way, a species of 
keel hauling, and then pulled out in a 
miserable condition. However, means 
are taken to restore him by pouring a 
very liberal supply of vodka down his 
throat, and then a severe flogging is ad- 
ministered, which also no doubt helps to 
promote circulation. But woe betide the 
poor wretch who has been caught stealing 
a big net! Scant mercy is shown to him. 
He undergoes the same process of being 
dragged from hole to hole, but no breath- 
ing time is allowed to him, and of a neces- 
sity the wretched man is drowned before 
he is eventually taken out of the water. 
The operation, however, does not end 
here, for he is propped up, still enveloped 
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in the net, against an oblong block of ice, 
standing up endways, and there left, to 
which he freezes and becomes as hard as 
the ice itself, a melancholy warning to 
would-be thieves. This latter extreme 
penalty is not often carried out, but 
friends of mine have in their journeys 
across the ice at times encountered these 
weird frozen monuments of summary jus- 
tice. 

The life of these fishermen is by no 
means unattended by danger, several los- 
ing their lives annually. Ona change of 
wind to the south the water rises. The 
ice may break up at any moment and the 
men be carried off, sledges, nets, horses 
and all. There are two men toa sledge and 
from twenty to twenty-five small nets, 
worth each 3 to 3.50 rubles. This hap- 
pened only last spring, when about 1,000 
sledges, the men, etc., were carried off 
on a floe of ice toward the open water on 
the broad part of the sea. But I heard 
that nearly all, if not all, of these men got 
ashore, as the current carried the floe 
against a promontory and they managed 
to scramble on to it. Most of these acci- 
dents occur, however, at the end of the 
season ; the fishermen, being anxious to in- 


crease their gains as much as possible, 


stay on the ice till the last moment. The 
horses are the first to know that the ice is 
breaking up. They get restless, nervous 
and frightened, and it is a curious sight to 
see the poor brute creatures when in this 
state following their masters about like 
dogs, showing what reliance and confi- 
dence they place in mankind in these times 
of danger. When the ice does really 
separate and the men are caught they cut 
out a large square piece, which detaches 
itself from the rest, and on this they punt 
themselves ashore by the aid of long poles, 
which they are never without. But some- 
times, to save their own lives, they have to 
leave their sledges and horses behind. 
These latter are fastened together in a cir- 
cle, heads inward and abandoned to their 
fate. The agony and the struggles of the 
poor faithful brutes as they see their mas- 
ters leaving must be a pitiable and heart- 
rending sight to witness ; but sauve gui peut 
must be the order of the day and the 
dumb animals sacrificed to satisfy the 
greed of their masters. Fortunately these 
occasions are rare. 

There are four kinds of sturgeon caught 
in the Sea of Azoff, the béluga, sevringa, 
osetor and sterlet. The first is the larg- 
est, the last the rarest from overfishing 
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and is considered a delicacy, and the third 
is the best for caviare. It is said that in 
old times bélugas weighing 100 poods (a 
pood equals 36 pounds) have been caught, 
and a gentleman long resident in this 
country tells me he has seen one himself 
weighing 75 poods (2,700 pounds). They 
run smaller now though, and a 35-pood 
fish (1,260 pounds) is considered a large 
one. ‘The osetor, which asa rule does not 
weigh more than from roo to 150 pounds, 
gives far more caviare in proportion to 
its size than the béluga. One of the lat- 
ter weighing 720 to 1,080 pounds would 
not yield more than 108 pounds of cav- 
iare, whereas an osetor of go pounds will 
give 15, 20 and 30 pounds. The greatest 
quantity and the best quality of caviare 
are got in the spring, when the fish are 
lean, a lean fish yielding much more than 
a fat one. They get fat in the autumn, 
and the fishermen have an old saying, 
“The colder the water the heavier the 
fish.” 

Immense quantities of caviare are sent 
away yearly to Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
etc., from Taganrog, and 79 tons of black 
caviare, worth £28,280, and 2,014 tons of 
red, valued at 443,723, were exported to 
foreign countries during last year. The 
market price at Taganrog for the black 
variety varies a good deal. The usual 
price is from one to two rubles (two shil- 
lings to four shillings) per pound, but it 
rises during Carnival to as much as ten 
shillings, when there is a great demand, 
as the Russians eat vast quantities at 
that season with blinis, a kind of pan- 
cake. 

An osetor weighing go pounds and 
yielding 20 pounds of caviare would be 
worth about £5 15s. The caviare would 
fetch £3 at the average price of three 
shillings per pound, and the flesh selling 
at eleven pence per pound would add 
another £2 15s. It is not so valuable 
a fish as a salmon wouid be of the same 
size. 

The other fish in the Sea of Azoff are 
called “white fish,” viz., carp, bream, 
perch, roach, cyprinus vimba, razor fish, 
and several other small varieties. The 
roach and cyprinus vimba are caught 
principally in the spring and autumn, the 
razor fish in summer and bream and perch 
in winter. 

Large quantities of fish are sent away 
during the winter to the towns in the in- 
terior of Russia, which is easily done, as 
they are in a frozen state. 
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A PaGE FROM FuTURE History. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


HAVE deter- 
mined to write 

‘ down the whole 
story of my love 
for Clarita and the 
strange, unparal- 


leled events that 
followed it. As I 
begin this some- 
what welcome 
task the thought 
crosses my mind 
that almost every- 
thing I shall re- 
count would seem 
like the wildest of 
wonder tales to 
any inhabitant of 
our planet who 
had lived a thousand years ago—say as 
far back as the year 1890, or thereabouts. 
For at that time, as students of ancient 
history will agree, the negro race had just 
emerged from slavery and were still in 
a state of mental night. They had not 
passed through the still more terrible 
travail which awaited them, and become, 
as now, after bitter persecution and 
suffering, the immensely powerful repub- 
lic they are, with a realm stretching from 
Arizona to Florida and a system of gov- 
ernment, education and industry which is 
the wonder of the civilized world. 

It is needless for me to recall occur- 
rences which every schoolboy knows by 
heart. Those bloody epochs of warfare 
between the two races are now forever 


Z. 


past, since the council of arbitration, com- 
posed half of white men and half of 
black, is a safe, perpetual haven of refuge 
from all such horrors. Either country is 
pledged by the most sacred of obligations 
to obey its decrees, and neither would 
dream of showing them the least lack of 
allegiance. Still, when one thinks of 
those ghastly battles in which thousands 
upon thousands were slain, and in which 
for years no actual issue was achieved, 
one shudders at the frightful folly of hu- 
man strife and discord. Ineffable wrongs 
were no doubt committed by both na- 
tions, but the secret of the long and wo- 
ful struggle was surely in the protracted 
reluctance on the part of us whites to 
admit that as an equalization of the two 
races had proved a failure the blacks 
were justified in seeking autonomy, self 
rule and a distinct national independence. 

From this reluctance rose fierce and 
savage feuds. We would not admit the 
splendid powers of brain and character 
disclosed by our dark brethren as the 
centuries more and more developed their 
natural gifts. Those who had once been 
our slaves we refused to treat as our 
peers, and when it came to a question of 
their wresting from us that huge strip of 
Southern territory we opposed their act 
with a mingled wrath and courage which 
they met by qualities of like fury and 
nerve. When at last, however, came the 
world-renowned treaty of St. Louis, in 
which our own neighbors, the mild yet 
valiant people of the old Canadian re- 
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public, took wise though active part, one 
glorious promise of peace spread its 
wings over both gore-stained frontiers. 
For five or six generations we have 
learned to fraternize most amicably in 
many ways with the noble and thrifty 
throngs of New Africa. They have taught 
us not a few of the arts of peace, they 
who once kept alive in our breasts with 
so harsh a fervor the dread creeds of con- 
test.. After a while intermarriages be- 
came frequent among certain classes of 
the two countries, but still no single in- 
stance had ever yet occurred of a union 
between leading families of different color. 

This condition of affairs had its origin 
and preservation in their firm avoidance 
rather than our own. 

Caste had long ago asserted itself some- 
what strongly among the blacks, notwith- 
standing their pure and just forms of 
legislation. In the larger cities especial- 
ly this patrician element throve. Great 
wealth and a pedigree untouched by the 
faintest tincture of white blood were its 
chief claims. Now and then, as in the 
case of my dear Clarita’s kindred, it was 
increased by a proud consciousness of 
ancestors who had shone as warriors or 
statesmen or scholars. In households of 
this kind the Race Oath, as it was termed, 
held a truly tremendous sway. That oath 
was usually taken by every child at the 
age of ten years, and was held in the 
light of a religious sacrament. It con- 
tained several prescribed formulas, the 
most important of which ran thus: 

“TZ swear that while my skin stays black, 
as the hidden forces of nature have made it, 
I will never mingle in marriage with mortal 
being of a tint unlike my own.” 

Other clauses of the oath were but repe- 
titions of that one idea. Some of them 
were almost terrific in the vehemence of 
their protestation. When such vows were 
taken by girl or boy the votary was clad 
in a stainless robe and made the centre of 
a reverent group who listened with bow- 
ed heads and miens of devout sympathy. 
Enchanting music (New Africa was re- 
nowned for its marvelous progress. in 
music) pealed throughout this entire cere- 
monial and added to its impressive sanc- 
tity. Afterward, at intervals of two years, 
the oath would be renewed until its dev- 
otee had reached the age of thirty. Then 
it was considered binding enough to last 
through the rest of life. 

In earlier times it had been occasional- 
ly broken, and they who broke it had died 
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in mysterious ways. Latterly, however, 
the chronicles of these great aristocratic 
negro families had continued free from the 
slightest hint of either perjury or secret 
assassination. 

We of the North, who had once sneered 
at our neighbors for this very fault of 
lawlessness, now presumed to cast no fur- 
ther slurs. We respected the splendid 
tenacity with which they clung to their 
time-honored cult. We felt that no force 
of modern alienation could enfeeble the 
strength of this majestic and immemorial 
usage. We were content that these few 
finer thousands of fellow beings should 
remain thus royally exclusive. For many 
of them we had begun to cherish a re- 
gard which almost reached veneration. 
The father of Clarita, for example, was a 
magnificent specimen of manhood. Gi- 
gantic in stature, and with a face and 
form of classic symmetry, he had been 
both a star of fashion and the leading 
statesman of his time. My father and 
he were intimate friends, and whenever Se- 
bastian Sanderac visited our land of North 
Columbia he was always, for a few days 
at least, an honored guest in that spacious 
home at Manattia* where I myself was 
born. Like Sanderac, my father, Fred- 
erick Lauderdale, had held great positions 
under Government. The two men loved 
to talk over their past exploits, conquests 
and defeats. 

Sanderac was a widower, but my moth- 
er still lived. I remember that we all 
thought it a great event when this cele- 
brated man came to stay at our house, 
with his exquisite polish of manner, his 
princely bearing, his crinkled ebon hair 
and his classic face, black as if cut from 
jet. We knew that no hospitality which 
we could offer could vie with the grand- 
eurs and luxuries of his own New African 
home. My father, who had been his 
guest there, had repeatedly told us this, 
and after finishing my course at the 
Manattian University I had occasion to 
test the truth of his words. 

The Sanderacs dwelt in a palace on one © 
of the principal streets of that queenly 
city, Orleanopolis, long ago called New 
Orleans, if I mistake not, and in those 
early days having been a theatre of the 
servitude of the blacks. Absent, indeed, 
to-day were all signs of such an inglori- 
ous origin. Noble equipages thronged 





* Manattia is the name of a spacious and very pros- 
— city of eastern North Columbia, once called New 
ork, 
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the streets ; rows of bazars glittered with 
costliest goods. The squares were adorn- 
ed with statues of great dead heroes, 
done by sculptors of immortal fame, and 
to sweep one’s eye along the lines of 
stately buildings could but mean to re- 
alize how markedly had this astonishing 
people excelled all others (not even the 
very ancient Greeks excepted) in every 
detail of architectural craft. It might 
be said of them, as regards all the arts, 
that they were supremely proficient ; but 
in painting and music their powers were 
a ceaseless marvel to me, and I took un- 
told joy in wandering through their grand 
galleries, where color lived on canvas as 
no other human skill had ever made it 
live before, and in listening to oratorios and 
operas where harmony and melody seemed 
to reach miraculous heights of composi- 
tion. The raw beginning of such trium- 
phant excellence had been, affirms arche- 
ology, a taste for violent tinges in at- 
tire and a glib warbling of “plantation 
songs” in rude solos and barbaric cho- 
ruses. 

Traces of the Orient still lingered about 
their sense of beauty; but these had 
been disciplined by the severest yet most 
sincere and lovely art. I shall never forget 
the chamber in which I first met Clarita, 
with its delicate yet glowing draperies, its 
marble floor, its cool, rose-tinted rugs 
and its unrivaled frescoes. The girl’s 
hair was gathered behind her head, flow- 
ing from its leash with a delicious cloud- 
like effect—like that of the softest lamb’s 
wool. The weather was warm, and her 
supple shape was clad in tissues of a pale- 
rose hue and shadowy texture. Her long- 
lashed eyes burned like black diamonds 
from the dusk perfection of her face. I 
seemed to love her from the instant that 
her sweet - toned voice bade me welcome. 
It is needless to chronicle that she sang 
well; nearly all the women of New Africa 
are musical in a vocal way. But Clarita’s 
singing, as I soon had reason to decide, 
eclipsed the endowments that often fall 
to the share of her countrywomen. After 
I had heard her sing I sat entranced ; 
her father’s courteous appeal broke the 
spell. 

“Florian,” he said, “do you not think 
my dear daughter can interpret fairly 
well the music of our great composer, 
Cazillac?” > 

I was about to reply, choked and in- 
competent though my admiration made 
me feel, when Vollia Sanderac, the sister 
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of my host, broke in with an imperious 
and somewhat harsh demeanor. 

“Mr. Lauderdale can scarcely help 
thinking Clarita’s voice fine,” said this 
lady. “She is already ranked so high in 
our land that not even the most famed 
vocalists of North Columbia may do more 
than equal her.” 

This was clearly. satire, but I soon be- 
came aware that satire and Vollia San- 
derac were on easy terms. Clarita’s,aunt 
had been a great beauty in her day, but 
her black face was now wrinkled and 
shrunken. She had never married, and 
her spinsterhood had resulted, as the tale 
ran, from a youthful passion for a white 
suitor whom she had no more dreamed of 
wedding (though he would gladly have 
become her husband) than if he had 
been some odious assassin or thief. It 
was said that sorrow had embittered her 
life and augmented a native dislike of 
all my country folk. 

From the first she seemed to read and 
resent my love for her niece. But I was 
too distinguished a guest (/, the son 
of my cherished father) for her repug- 
nance to deal with open measures. It 
was her choice to dress in a style that 
for several decades had lost vogue. She 
wore a robe stiff with the choicest em- 
broidery, and wound about her head in 
the shape of a turban scarlet silk which 
was like acobweb for thinness and blazed 
with priceless jewels. This costume re- 
flected her disapproval of the North. 
New African women of her wealth and 
place had dressed more or less like that 
when those dire historic dissensions be- 
tween the two countries had not yet been 
stilled, and I could not’ help sometimes 
feeling, for my own part, that Vollia San- 
derac regretted the signing of that price- 
less peace treaty which her brother and 
every wise man like him esteemed a na- 
tional boon of precious worth. 

“ Miss Clarita’s singing,” I now nerved 
myself boldly to declare, “is both more 
brilliant and tender than any words of 
mine can convey.” 

Vollia flashed at me suspiciously her 
faded and sultry eyes. But Clarita’s 
father smiled and graciously nodded. He 
did not yet dream of the emotion which 
his only child had so rapidly kindled in 
my heart. 

Days went on, and Clarita and myself 
were thrown much together. She lived 
like a princess. I, born of wealthy pa- 
rents and accustomed to great ease and 
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dignity of all domestic appointments, 
found myself amazed by her sumptuous 
existence. And yet, as I regarded the 
opulent city which engirt her, I could find 
in it scarcely a trace of poverty or discon- 
tent. Happiness and worldly comfort ap- 
peared to reign everywhere. I began 
to study the matchless polity which made 
New Africa the prosperous marvel it was, 
remembering my father’s frequent praises 
of its unique republican systems. 

These investigations prolonged my vis- 
it. I can best describe these systems 
by saying that their purity and sound- 
ness alike won me; and meanwhile the 
constant society of Clarita was like a 
golden thread that ran glistening through 
whatever grayness of tedium these pur- 
suits might have caused. Intelligent, 
richly educated and beautiful as if she 
had been the divine daughter of Night 
itself, one cannot deem it strange that I 
soon felt the love she had inspired over- 
flowing in my looks, my smiles, my pos- 
tures, as wine will overflow from a cup 
too carelessly carried. Perhaps I carried 
myself far too carelessly. It indeed 
seemed so when Vollia Sanderac, meeting 
me on a certain day in one of the ornate 
tapestried halls, quietly asked of me: 

“Does your charming mother never 
miss you, off there in Manattia, my good 
Florian ?” 

I felt myself slightly color, for the 
innuendo behind the question at once 
struck me. 

“Did you know my mother very well, 
then ?” I returned, no doubt with the in- 
tent of quite recovering composure. 

“Oh, yes; we were great friends in the 
past. When Clarita’s mother was alive I 
often went with her and my brother on 
trips to Manattia. The air cars were not 
so perfect then as now; it took usa whole 
day to go from Orleanopolis to Manattia.” 

This looked decidedly like affability on 
the part of the elderly Vollia, who had of 
late deported herself toward me in any- 
thing but a gracious manner. So I hast- 
ened to reply : 

“We of the new generation should con- 
gratulate ourselves on numerous ‘ modern 
improvements.’ For example, the secret 
of making any healthy fruit tree bear 
within an hour the most luscious and fine- 
flavored fruit is a discovery scarcely ten 
years old. But speaking of those air cars, 
I fear the recent accidents in them be- 
token some strange atmospheric disturb- 
ance. Yesterday two of their electric 
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motors appeared to be suddenly paralyzed. 
Except for the great presence of mind 
shown by their conductors it is probable 
that they would both have fallen to the 
earth with horrible loss of life.” 

Vollia Sanderac slowly nodded. “Our 
cousin, Jephtha Jermayne, the astrono- 
mer, will dine with us to-day,” she said. 
“Perhaps he will be able to give us some 
scientific reason for these curious phe- 
nomena. He wrote my brother yester- 
day that he had now almost reached a 
solution of the mystery.” 

“Tt seems to be creating strong excite- 
ment,” I said. “ Last evening you were 
not present in the great saloon. Nothing 
else was then talked about among ”’— I 
hesitated for a moment and then added— 
“the many admirers of your niece.” 

Vollia smiled a little in her grim way. 
I saw a faint flash leave her dim eyes as 
she answered : 

“The dear girl! I wonder which of 
them all she will select.” 

“You mean in marriage?” 

“Why not?” she queried, bridling 
rather haughtily. ‘“ What else could I 
possibly mean?” She ran over a few 
names of negro suitors who were uncon- 
cealed in their devotion to Clarita. “ Any 
of these would make her an admirable 
husband,” she. affirmed. 

I felt myself visibly tremble. “ You 
are cruel!” I exclaimed, and at the same 
instant my eyes were veiled by a mist of 
tears. It was a most imprudent speech. 
The wrinkled face of Vollia grew hard as 
bronze. ‘“ How cruel?’ she inquired. I 
made no response, and she laid a hand on 
my arm. I still saw that her face was 
stern, but a vague pity now seemed to 
touch it. “Yes,” she went on, “I dd 
know your sweet mother very well.” 
Here she paused for a moment. “We 
often spoke together of our Race Oath.” 

“Ah,” I murmured; “hat is surely 
cruel.” 

“Your mother thought so,” said Vollia 
Sanderac, and there was now a fleeting 
tremor in her tones that made me remem- 
ber what the world had said of her own 
ill-fated passion. “ But your mother was 
wrong. You of the North cannot realize 
half the sacredness of that oath. It is 
to us as though the lightning had been 
the pen which first wrote it and our ma- 
ternal land had been seamed and ploughed 
by each sentence of its contract.” 

I spoke with sudden heat, at this point : 
“Tt is a remnant of New Africa’s inferior 
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times. It has no concern with her prog- 
ress and enlightenment of to-day. His- 
torians tell us that you were once coarse 
and gross of feature, but now I see re- 
mains of such early ugliness only among 
your commonest classes, and even then 
the squat nose and thick lips of which I 
have read are rare as would be a speck 
of soilure in the streets of this peerless 
town. Your Race Oath, as you call it, 
belongs to a perished age. It should be 
forgotten—stamped out. It is unworthy 
of the lordly nation you have become !” 

The old lady’s hand still rested on my 
arm ; suddenly I now felt her tense-clasp- 
ing fingers. “Florian,” she broke forth 
with a sort of agitated coldness, “I per- 
ceive your real meaning! I have guessed 
it for days past. There is no use. Re- 
turn to your home in Manattia!” 

She withdrew her hand. I turned and 
met her enkindled eyes. “It is my belief,” 
I said, with great firmness, “that Clarita 
loves me. I——” 


“ Hush!’ commanded Vollia. “ Not 


another word! You dare speak like this ! 

My brother alone must answer you.” 
She swept from the hall, with an im- 

perial savagery in her gait. 


I watched 
her with a sensation of the most horrible 
despondency. For more than an hour I 
waited after that, in momentary expecta- 
tion of receiving some curt message of 
dismissal from Sebastian Sanderac. But 
a little later I learned from one of the 
servants that the master of the house had 
been abruptly called away on some mat- 
ter of political importance to a neighbor- 
ing town. He had left his apologies to 
his cousin, Jephtha Jermayne, the great 
astronomer, and also to those other ban- 
queters who were expected to assemble in 
his dining hall that same evening. 

I reflected that for the present, at least, 
Vollia could do nothing. There was still 
a good interval before the hour at which 
dinner would be served. I resolved to 
seek Clarita, and sent a request to be ad- 
mitted within her apartments. 

At once she consented to receive me, 
and with a thrill of joy I found that she 
was alone. The first few minutes of our 
meeting are vague in my remembrance. 
Then, grown aware that she was listen- 
ing to me and not ordering me from her 
presence, I gained some sort of clear con- 
sciousness with respect to my own pre- 
sumptuous speech. 

But Clarita soon did more than merely 
listen and tolerate. She had presently 
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told me, with tears and tremors, that my 
love was ardently returned. Then, as I 
strove to clasp her in my arms she re- 
coiled from me, and in the brilliance of 
her wondrous eyes I discerned a melan- 
choly yet mighty veto. 

“ Fate is against us,” she said. “I 
come of a people — or at least of an or- 
der—who would rather slay me than see 
me your wife. No; I can never take this 
precious gift you offer, but my whole fu- 
ture life shall be a proof of how deeply 
I prizeit. They say that my Aunt Vollia 
consecrated er life to a memory ; I, too, 
shall i 

“ Ah, do not speak of your Aunt Vol- 
lia,” I broke in. ‘ Her ascetic example 
is not for you to follow, Clarita. And, 
sooner or later, this hideous Race Oath 
must be flung into the rubbish heap of all 
shattered superstitions. Why not rise, the 
first of your class who shall show for it 
the honest scorn it merits?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she faltered. 
words are blasphemy !” 

“What must I do, then?” came my de- 
spairing cry. “Is it your wish that I shall 
leave you and never look upon your face 
again?” 

“Yes,” she replied, brokenly. “It is 
best ; it—it cannot be otherwise. Go!” 

She herself hurried from the chamber, 
and I did not follow her. Nevertheless, I 
did not leave for Manattia, but let my 
fervid desire to see her once more lure me 
into remaining for the banquet that even- 
ing. 
It was a bland spring day, and I walk- 
ed out among the beautiful avenues of 
Orleanopolis, perhaps with some desper- 
ate aim of distracting my perturbed 
mind from the woful thoughts that en- 
thralled it. Presently I perceived that 
groups of people were gathered here and 
there in eager discussion. ‘ Another acci- 
dent to one of those air ships,” I mused, 
and just then a singular trembling of the 
earth beneath my feet brought with it 
a sickening sensation of alarm. The 
populace all about me showed signs 
of great excitement, and I saw many 
scared persons dart from adjacent build- 
ings. But in a very short while the tu- 
mult had ceased with the terrene vibra- 
tions themselves. I walked onward quite 
calmly, wondering, now, if it were the end 
of the world, and reflecting that so far as 
I had the least concern with it the world 
might end that night. 

Several more severe shocks recurred in 
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the afternoon and woke universal terror. 
Everybody seemed convinced that they 
were caused by earthquake, and I had no 
doubt that this was a fact until Jephtha 
Jermayne otherwise declared at the ban- 
quet. He was a man of commanding 
presence, scintillant eyes and a voice like 
the toll of a golden bell. Knowing his 
vast astronomic learning, we all turned to 
him with our questions, while in the im- 
perial hall where we sat servants tempt- 
ed us with the costliest dishes that chem- 
istry, in all her dexterous imitations of 
nature, has been able to devise and filled 
our glasses with wines of an almost price- 
less vintage. 

“These agitations,” asserted Jephtha 
Jermayne, “are in no respect like those 
wrought by seismic waves. They are, in- 
deed, of a totally different kind. They 
are solar, and result from a strange dis- 
turbance in that hitherto steadfast yet 
enormous attraction exerted by the sun 
upon the earth.” 

At this point someone inquired: “ Do 
you believe, then, that the sun is threat- 
ened with any serious ill?” 

“Surely not that of extinction,” replied 
the astronomer. “He shines, as far as we 


can discover, with all his pristine power. 
Nor is there the faintest ocular evidence 
that he is himself subjected to internal 


convulsions. But his orbit round that 
other unseen body of which he is no 
doubt the mammoth satellite has been 
gravely affected by some change either 
in the condition or revolutions of that re- 
mote star.” 

Here the speaker paused for a moment, 
and then said, with an accent and an ex- 
pression which were both the very soul of 
repose and yet both fraught with strong 
omen to the strained senses of his hearers: 
“Our trustworthy sun committed a tre- 
mendous act of tardiness this morning. 
He rose precisely two minutes later than 
he was due. That delay has in it whole 
volumes of meaning. No man, within 
our knowledge, has ever lived who could 
make such an appalling statement.” 

Appalling it certainly was. We looked 
at one another, grouped there about that 
festal board, and felt the spell of a deep 
dread creeping over us. 

“ The entire globe has known these re- 
cent throbs and quivers,” pursued our in- 
formant. “ Already news has been flashed 
to us from Australia, from the most dis- 
tant parts of Asia, that our visitations 
have been theirs as well. Earthquakes 
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do not behave with such uniformity ; they 
are local perturbations, not general ones. 
The accidents to the electric air cars be- 
token just such meteorologic failures and 
irregularities as might be expected when 
our one source of all heat and life has 
become the victim of some acute stellar 
disorder.” 

Eager questions assailed the great as- 
tronomer as he now ceased to speak. 
While he politely strove to answer those 
of them that actual fright had not made 
incoherent, our host, Sebastian Sanderac, 
suddenly appeared. He wore a worried 
look, and presently explained that his re- 
cent political mission had been nullified 
by the extreme anxiety which prevailed 
everywhere. In acertain odd way I felt 
that the disarray of the hour suited my 
daring mood, which had begun at the en- 
trance of my host and which the rare 
wine he had furnished us fed and braced. 
As the company rose from the rich re- 
past and broke into groups I slipped to 
the side of Sanderac. My heart was 
burning in my breast; I knew that the 
cause I yearned to plead was hopeless, 
and yet I had determined to plead it. 

As I touched his arm he turned and 
looked into my face. I was by no means 
the only white person present. Others, 
of both sexes, and some of them far 
more important than myself, either 
through birth or individual repute, had 
gathered at the feast. But Sanderac, al- 
ways kind to me, was now specially gra- 
cious in his manner. 

“T—I want to speak with you very 
much,” came my stammered words. I 
knew it was all the most utter wildness, 
and yet self retention had lost with me its 
wonted sway. 

Clarita’s father laid his hand on my 
arm and gazed for an instant full into my 
eyes. After that look I had no further 
doubt that he read me to the inmost soul. 

With great gentleness he led me to a 
near apartment. I was terribly agitated 
by this time, and it was plain to me that 
he had wholly possessed himself of my 
secret. I expected sternness from him ; 
that seemed inevitable. But he began to 
speak ; he continued speaking with a suav- 
ity that amazed me. By degrees, how- 
ever, he made it plain that I must either 
admit the full truth or else basely lie. I 
chose not to lie, and then, at the moment 
of my completed confession, he arraigned 
me with an icy stare. 

I bowed my head before the rush and 
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heat of his reproaches. He pronounced 
with quiet yet infinitely meaning tones 
that part of the Race Oath which held in it 
the whole gist and pith of his ancestors’ 
acrimony : 

“ T swear that while my skin stays black, as 
the hidden forces of nature have made it, I 
will never mingle in marriage with mortal 
being of a tint unlike my own.” 

“You came to us, Florian,” he said, 
with intonations of piercing rebuke, 
“keenly aware that we held this oath 
inviolable.” 

“True,” I retorted with a devil-may- 
care fierceness, “ but since you saw how 
the tide had turned with me you might 
have warned me days ago.” 

“T did not think,” answered Sebastian 
Sanderac, “that your parents’ son needed 
to be warned.” 

! ” 


“TI love Clarita!” sped my response. 
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“TI love her and she loves me! Your 
broad mindedness has long ago made 
you the admiration of your countrymen. 
Strike one decisive blow now at the 
folly and falsity of tradition.” 

His face, as I finished, grew very ireful. 

“You must be mad!” he exclaimed. 
“By what right do you presume to ad- 
dress me like this?” He lifted one 
clenched hand in wrath and protestation. 

“By the right ” T began, and there. 
I abruptly paused. 

The floor seemed swaying beneath me. 
I caught at a carven abutment of the 
wall to save myself from falling. At the 
same moment shrieks rang from the ad- 
joining hall. I heard a frightful crash- 
ing noise, and had a sense of being swung 
to right and left, as if I were ona ship 
in a furious tempest. Then something 
struck me and I knew no more, 


To be continued. 
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In winter woods what melody 
Of whispering winds on fluted reeds! 
What templed quietude succeeds 
The jay’s wild clamor echoing free ! 
The squirrels call from tree to tree, 
The plaining crow recounts his 
needs, 
The snow birds crest the fruited weeds 
In winter woods. 


II. 


Here lift the oaks their architrave 
Of umbered gloom against the blue ; 
The storm-beat alders blend anew ; 
Within the cedars’ columned nave, 
Though all the blasts should wildly 
rave, 
The stalwart trunks stand firm and 
true ; 
No tumult may their calm undo 
In winter woods. 


III. 


In winter woods the mosses gleam 
Like emeralds through the fallen 
leaves. 
The frosted lichen interweaves 
Its silver with the rock’s gray seam. 
The slanting sunlight’s fitful beam 
Falls softened where the brooklet 
grieves ; 
The spendthrift year her past retrieves 
In winter woods. 


IV. 


And yet the season lacks not grace, 

Though fled the bloom of rainbowed 

flowers 

And through the desolated bowers 
The hastening snows come on apace. 
Stern Nature turns a smiling face 

To him who loves her while she lowers 

And for his eyes with beauty dowers 

The winter woods. 
SARAH D. Hosart. 
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DOUBT if in 
all his wan- 
derings the 
tourist will 
find amore in- 
teresting, pic- 
turesque or 
attractive 
spot than Ox- 
ford, with its 
ancient build- 
ings, venera- 
ble associa- 
tions and 
charming 
Old-World 
air. If it is 


so to the visi- 
tor, what must 
it be to one 
who takes, as I did but recently, an ac- 
tive part in its everyday life; who lives 
in one of those old colleges, dines in the 


college “hall,” and gossips with his con- 
temporaries in the college gate, through 
which have passed generation after gen- 
eration of students? 

To an American fresh from the far 
West, where all is new save the old 
mountains, the Old- World life appeals 
most strangely. It will be my endeavor 
to put into words the picture that three 
years of undergraduate life indelibly paint- 
ed on my mind. 

To an American the constitution of the 
University of Oxford is easy of compre- 
hension, for its composition and govern- 
ment are strikingly analogous to the sys- 
tem under which he lives. There are 
twenty-one separate colleges—the States, 
we might say—and four or five “halls,” 
or semi-colleges (the Territories, as it 
were), each self governing in their do- 
mestic arrangements, and all in turn sub- 
ject to the laws of the university (the 
Federal Government). The latter domi- 
nant body makes laws by means of three 
assemblies, composed of delegates from 
the colleges and masters of arts and hold- 
ers of degrees of higher rank. The ex- 
ecutive head of the university is nomi- 
nally the chancellor, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury being the present holder of the of- 
fice. The real active ruler, however, is 


the vice-chancellor, which office is held 
by the heads of the different colleges in 
rotation. . 

The members of each college live with- 
in its walls, save in the case of a few col- 
leges which are too small to hold all of 
their undergraduates, in which case the 
seniors, or men of more than two years’ 
standing, have to live in licensed lodg- 
ings in the town. All the lectures in 
preparation for graduation are held in 
the colleges. There are no classes as un- 
derstood in America. The university in 
its corporate capacity at certain times of 
the year holds examinations, which must 
be passed in regular sequence before the 
undergraduate becomes entitled to a de- 
gree. 

Three years’ (or twelve terms) residence 
is required for a degree, besides the pass- 
ing of all the examinations. Those who 
go in for “honors” cannot get through in 
less than four years of hard study. 

Let me now follow an average “ under- 
grad” through a day. He is awakened 
by his scout (servant) at 7:30 in fall and 
winter and 7 in summer, takes his cold 
“tub” and dresses in time for chapel. 

After chapel he breakfasts, the scout 
having taken his order when he called him 
and having brought it from the college 
kitchen. At g o’clock lectures begin and 
continue until 1. Then comes one of the 
most important hours of the day, the 
lunch hour. In some colleges the seniors 
and second-term freshmen give huge 
lunches for the purpose of bringing to 
light the desirable freshmen or “ fresh- 
ers.” These lunches are a great feature 
of Brasenose and form one of the chief 
means of entertaining. As many as sixty 
men frequently sit down to one of these 
meals. After lunch the undergraduate is 
free to follow his own inclinations for the 
afternoon. 

The average man has a variety of ath- 
letic sports to occupy his attention. He 
may play football during the winter terms 
and cricket or lawn tennis in the summer. 
Or he may seek the “ running track,” the 
athletic grounds of the “’varsity” or a 
dozen other places devoted to one or an- 
other form of sport. Possibly the ma- 
jority find their way down to the Isis to 
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see the crews at practice or to take active 
part in such practice. In the summer 
term the Cherwell, a tributary of the 
Isis, will be crowded of an afternoon with 
lotus eaters in punts or canoes or boats 
of one kind and another. The Upper 
River, as that part of the Thames a lit- 
tle above Folly Bridge is called, is devoted 
to sailing. Here are many centreboard 
sailing boats, and a fairly good sail may 
be enjoyed as far as Godstow, about a 
mile away, where a stroll on the bank and 
a cup of famous cider at the celebrated 
little inn there will add to the day’s pleas- 
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is served in the college hall. After hall 
men disperse in whatever direction they 
may please ; some to read, as studying is 
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ure. At about 5:30 the current sets back 
toward college again, and then comes 
“hall” or dinner at 6 or 7 o'clock, ac- 
cording to the time of year. This meal 
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called; some to their club or on some 
other pleasure mission. Of clubs at Ox- 
ford there is a multitude. Almost every 
college has a wine club, debating society 
and some special sorts of clubs. The 
“wines”? are clubs which meet once a 
week around a festive board to discuss 
a bottle or two of claret or port and to 
pass a pleasant hour. They are for the 
most part conducted on excellent plans 
and do a great deal toward educating the 
social instincts of their members and their 
guests. They exert a great influence in 
teaching them the proper, temperate use 
of wine and gentlemanly behavior. Some 
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of the famous wines are the “ Phoenix,” of 
Brasenose, which is over a hundred years 
old and the owner of some very fine 
plate; the “ Falernians,” of Exeter, and 
the St. John’s College wine. 

Besides these college wine clubs and de- 
bating societies there are several univer- 
sity clubs open to properly qualified men 
from all the colleges. Vincent’s is the goal 
of athletic men. ‘The Bullingdon is the 
aristocratic club, devoted chiefly to polo 
and to giving lunches and dinners during 
the “eights week” and commemoration, 
or the wind up of the year, in June. There 
are also several political and purely liter- 
ary clubs, and all the old public - school 
boys from Eton, Harrow, Rugby and Win- 
chester have their own particular clubs. 
When one is at school he is a “ boy,” 
but when he leaves it and goes to Ox- 
ford he becomes a ’varsity man—a jeal- 
ously insisted upon title. Last, but by no 
means least, is ‘* The Union,” the great de- 
bating society, where many famous states- 
men have made their début in public 
speaking. Here it was that Gladstone, 
Salisbury, Goschen, Churchill and a host of 
now famous men made their bow. All 
members of the university are eligible to 
membership in the club, which is in con- 


” 


sequence very large and representative of 


all classes of students. There are a large 
debating hall, an excellent library, and sev- 
eral writing and reading rooms. Debates 
are held once a week and are largely at- 
tended. Sometimes a leading statesman 
of the day will visit the Union and de- 
liver a speech at one of its debates by 
special invitation. But let me return to 
the average undergraduate, whom we left 
after hall, undecided what to do. 

He goes to his rooms in college and 
gives us a chance to see what they look 
like. At one end of the sitting room 
stands a piano, on the mantelpiece a 
clock. At one end of the room there is a 
bookcase filled with books. In the centre 
stands a table, at one side a tea table 
whereon is a tray filled with cups, and 
on the open grate fire a kettle sings, a 
suggestion of cosy teas to female relatives 
on a visit to Oxford. On the walls hang 
hunting pictures or engravings of famous 
paintings. From the mantelpiece hangs 
a screen with the arms of the colleges 
emblazoned thereon. At least one cosy 
easy chair stands on one side of the fire- 
place. In the summer term the room is 
filled with flowers and plants. In a cup- 
board will be found plates, cups, glasses, 
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knives, forks, as well as a decanter or so 
filled with some cheering beverage, a tin 
of sweet biscuits, and a plum cake of 
the good old-fashioned “ podgy” English 
kind. A door on one side leads to a bed- 
room. 

The entrance to the main room is 
guarded by two doors, an inner and an 
outer one. When the outer one is shut, 
when “the oak is sported,” as it is called, 
it signifies that the occupant of the room 
would be alone; he has done with the 
pomp and vanity of the world until his 
“reading,” or the quiet, hermit - like time 
he chooses to enjoy at that moment, be 
finished. The sporting of the oak is a 
sacred custom, not to be lightly indulged 
in without incurring the charge of in- 
hospitality, not to be violated by sacri- 
legious intruders. In short, the rooms 
are comfortably furnished, cosy bachelor 
quarters, with a few distinctive marks 
peculiar to Oxford. Here, on his centre 
table, is placed morning and noon his 
mail, and at the beginning of each term 
his “battels” or reckoning with the col- 
lege for the previous term, which must 
be settled within two weeks after its 
receipt. Here I may leave the under- 
graduate behind his sported oak while I 
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give a sketch of athletic Oxford as it 
exists to-day and has existed for years. 

The climate of England allows out-of- 
door sports of one sort or another to be 
carried on all the year round, and full 
advantage is taken of this privilege by 
Oxford men. In the fall and winter track 
athletics, football and rowing go on. In 
the summer term rowing, cricket and lawn 
tennis claim the attention chiefly. Each 
branch of sport has its university and its 
college club. The Oxford University Boat 
Club is the authority which regulates the 
races wherein crews from the different 
colleges compete with each other. The 
first of these boat races are the “tor- 
pids,” held annually in February or March, 
then follow the “eights” in May and 
lastly the “fours ” in November. 

The University Boat Club also selects 
the ‘varsity crew to meet the Cambridge 
crew. In like manner the Oxford Uni- 
versity Cricket Club selects the ’varsity 
eleven, and the Oxford University Athletic 
Club selects the ‘varsity track athletes. 
The Oxford University “ Rugby ” and the 
Oxford University “ Association” foot- 
ball clubs send each a team to represent 
the ’varsity against Cambridge primarily, 
and the leading football clubs of Eng- 
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land secondarily, in the two branches of 
the game of football. Members of the 
teams which meet Cambridge representa- 
tives are called “Blues,” from the fact 
that they alone are entitled or permitted 
to wear the dark blue of Oxford. Each 
one of the foregoing organizations has a 
distinctive cap and coat called “ colors,” 
which are prized as highly by their for- 
tunate wearers as is the hood which de- 
notes the B. A. degree. The ’varsity 
plays the Rugby football game with Cam- 
bridge in London in December, and the 
Association match also in London in 
February. The inter-’varsity boat race 
is rowed on the Thames, at London, in 
March. The track athletic meeting, or 
inter-’varsity sports, as it is called, is 
held in London, generally on the day be- 
fore or after the boat race. ‘The inter- 
*varsity cricket match is played on Lord’s 
cricket ground in London in June or July, 
and is one of the fashionable sporting 
events of the London season. 

I will now take up rowing at Oxford, asa 
fair sample of the systematic thoroughness 
which governs all sport at Oxford. Our 
American colleges and universities might 
do well to study these systems carefully, 


as they could thereby avoid the mistakes 
made by Oxford and profit by the experi- 
ence in each sport which she has gained 


during the past sixty years. In October, 
which is the principal period of first enter- 
ing into residence, the man who may select 
rowing as the sport nearest his heart will 
find posted up in his college gate a notice 
to the effect that “there will be coaching 
at the barge at 2:15 every afternoon.” 
Accordingly he finds his way down through 
Christ Church Meadows and the Long 
Walk to the Isis, as the mile and three- 
quarters of the Thames flowing between 
Folly Bridge and Iffley Lock is called. 
He sees moored along the side of the 
river queer- looking house boats, or 
“barges,” as they are called at Oxford, 
which are the different college boat houses. 
Finding the barge belonging to his par- 
ticular college he enters it and finds him- 
self face to face with his college captain. 
He is put into a tub pair with another 
ambitious oarsman and taken out for a 
spin for initiation into the mysteries of 
towing. Day after day he continues this 
process until the strangeness of the oar 
wears off. 

But there are many men who “come 
up” from Eton and a few other schools 
already finished oarsmen. These are 
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known by reputation before they get to 
the college barge, and are eagerly wel- 
comed as probable valuable acquisitions 
for the torpid or eight. Eton, especially, 
turns out very fine “ oars.” 

We can consider these as included un- 
der the head of the devotees of the oar 
and go on with our history of the rowing 
man’s life. 

In two weeks’ time he finds another 
notice to the effect that “the college 
fours will be rowed on such and sucha 
day. Those who wish to enter will please 
put down their names.” He complies 
with the request, and in a few days finds 
himself one of four men in a tub four, 
under the practiced eye of the college 
captain or an assistant coach. He is 
taught how to use his body and legs, how 
not to use his arms, how to swing and 
how to keep time. The boats used are 
large clinker-built gigs, sometimes in- 
rigged and always with fixed seats. The 
mysteries of the slide are many months 
away yet. 

The Christmas vacation, lasting about 
a month, stops further proceedings for the 
October term. In January, “when the 
*varsity comes up,” as the beginning of 
term is called, the college captains begin 
to select the men for their particular col- 
lege “torpid.” Those captains who are 
fortunate enough to have had good ma- 
terial develop itself in the college fours, 
or who have several of the previous year’s 
torpid men available for the present year, 
have an easy task to fill up their crews. 
But among those colleges in which there 
are many men only too willing and anx- 
ious to row, yet few showing promise 
of ever being able to swing, keep time or 
to kick from the stretcher, 7. ¢., use their 
legs, the process of selection is still a 
hard one. 

A captain whose boat is high up in po- 
sition on the river must have a world of 
patience and perseverance and his judg- 
ment must be good. On the latter de- 
pends to a large extent the fate of his 
crew in the races. But at length a stroke 
will be discovered, even where, as is sel- 
dom the case, most of the men are new — 
and untried, the number of men on trial 
will be gradually reduced, and the various 
college crews will be finally made up 
about three or four weeks before the date 
of the torpid races, and then go into strict 
training and be thoroughly coached. The 
first day of the races arrives, and all Ox- 
ford finds its way to the banks of the 
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river and to the different college barges. 
Five minutes before the start a gun is 
fired. The crews go to their proper 
places and receive the final admonition 
from their captain and coach. One min- 
ute before the start a second gun is fired, 
and simultaneously with it stop watches 
held by timers on the bank, one opposite 
each college crew, are started. There is 
a scurry along the bank as the men of the 
various colleges hasten to get opposite 
their respective crews in order to run with 
them. Some carry rattles, some horns, 
others pistols, all being intended to cheer 
on the crews to greater efforts and each 
‘ being a signal of some sort. “ Thirty 
seconds gone,” cry the timers. “Stroke, 
watch for the flash of the gun and start 
then!” cry the captains. ‘Ten seconds 
more, nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, 
three, two, one—gun!” The gun booms 
and off go the boats on their race to 
glory or defeat. 

I may well pause here and describe the 
way these races are started and rowed. 
As there are twenty-one colleges and sév- 
eral halls, and as each one is entitled to 
enter at least one crew for these “tor- 


pids,” and may enter more than one, it 
will be seen that a serious problem pre- 
sented itself to the Oxford University 
Boat Club as to how to arrange a method 
of racing which would allow these races 
to be finished within a reasonable time. 
Added to this there was the difficulty that 


the river is very narrow, one place, 
called the “Gut,” being too narrow for 
two eight-oared crews to row through 
abreast, and at best only to be success- 
fully negotiated by experienced cox- 
swains, since the stream runs through it 
so swiftly as to cause eddies. It isa 
sharp bend, at a spot where the banks are 
very close together. Accordingly the 
“bumping ” system was adopted as the 
solution, and has worked perfectly satis- 
factorily. It is simply this: The boats 
are divided up into two divisions, of 
about twelve to fourteen crews each. 
The first division is made up of the 
crews from those colleges that in the 
previous year have gained the higher 
places on the river, the second being com- 
posed of the lower boats. The second 
division rows about two hours before the 
first. The boats in each division start one 
behind the other at a regular distance 
apart, the distance for the “ torpids ” 
being 160 feet from the prow of the one 
behind to the rudder post of the one 
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ahead. Stakes are driven in the bank at 
the proper distance apart, and to these 
stakes are attached long lines with a piece 
of cork called a “bung” tied to the end. 
The coxswain of each boat holds the bung 
attached to the line from the proper stake 
for his college. Thus it is insured that 
each boat shall be the proper distance 
away from the one behind or in front and 
start from its proper place. When the 
last gun is fired the bungs are dropped 
and some man on the bank draws the line 
in quickly so as to get it out of the way 
of the oars of the following boats. The 
object then is for the boat behind to try to 
catch the one ahead and to touch it in any 
part, the scientific way being for the prow 
of the boat behind to touch the stern 
part of the boat ahead. This catching is 
technically called a bump and is rarely, 
if ever, attended with any injury to either 
boat, as those who have never seen one 
appear to imagine must be the case. 

As soon as a bump is made the two 
crews cease rowing for that day, and 
draw to one side out of the way of the 
crews following. On the next racing 
night the successful “bumper” starts 
from the place where the unfortunate 
“ bumpee” started from on the night of 
the bump. The bumpee starts one place 
behind, or where its conqueror started on 
the fateful night. In this way is deter- 
mined each night and each year the 
proper starting place for each college 
crew, so determined by the place each 
was entitled to at the end of the races 
the night or year before. 

The “torpids ” last for a week, during 
which there are races every night, so that 
a boat can make as many as six bumps in 
a year, called “going up” six places, or it 
can “ go down” a like number during the 
week. After the torpids the best men 
in each college boat are taken by their 
respective captains and put into the big 
tubs again in pairs and fours, and for the 
first time put on sliding seats. This coach- 
ing fills up the balance of the winter 
term. 

After the Easter vacation, which lasts 
about a month, the colleges begin to get 
ready for the “eights,” which are to be 
rowed in May. ‘The boats used for these 
races are regular racing shells, with sliding 
seats and all complete, those used for the 
torpids being clinker built and having 
fixed seats. 

Very much the same process of final se- 
lection for these crews is followed as in 
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the case of the torpids, but the latter 
have shown how the men rowing in them 
behave under the excitement of a race, 
and it is comparatively an easy matter 
for the captain and his assistants, them- 
selves members of their college eight of 
previous years, to select the best torpid 
men to fill up the eight. Asa rule there 
are several of the previous year’s eight 
in residence and available again, but the 
good and promising torpid men are given 
an equal chance with the former crew, and 
the latter are by no means sure of rowing 
again unless they prove themselves at 
least as good as the incoming and ambi- 
tious torpid men, for favoritism counts 
but little with the captain. He is after 
the best rowing men in his college and he 
gives a fair and thorough trial —aas, in- 
deed, it is to his interest to do—to all. 

Finally the crew is made up and settled, 
two weeks being generally enough for 
that. Systematic coaching and _ strict 
training then begin. Very often old 
eights men, who have long since “ gone 
down” or left the ’varsity, will come up 
and take their old college crew in hand. 
In this way experienced coaches are 
found. Quite often dons who rowed in 
their undergraduate days are to be seen 
coaching their old college crews. 

The pick and flower of Oxford oarsmen 
take part in these races, and “ Blues,” or 
those who have rowed in the ’varsity 
eight against Cambridge, row for their 
different colleges in them. Each college 
can enter only one crew. 

For the past thirty or forty years not one 
of the leading colleges has ever failed to 
enter a crew. 

The “eights week ” is the great boat- 
ing carnival at Oxford. The town fills 
with visitors and the banks and barges 
are lined with enthusiastic spectators. 
Nearly every Oxford man’s female (and 
many of his male) relatives come up to see 
these races. To row for one’s college is 
a highly-prized honor and a much-sought- 
for distinction. Many of the colleges if 
they happen to have good eights will 
send them to Henley Regatta, where they 
will meet the crack crews from all parts 
of England. In the fall term there are 
“O. U. B. C. fours,” for which the col- 
leges having the best eights will generally 
enter. The boats used are racing cox- 
swainless “ fours,” and the races are rowed 
in heats and on the “time” system, That 
is, they start a regular distance apart, one 
behind the other, the object being for the 


one ahead to finish more than its starting 
distance ahead of its competitor ‘or for the 
latter to finish within that distance. All 
the races at Oxford are rowed against the 
stream. 

It now only remains for me to de- 
scribe the way the ’varsity crew is se- 
lected, as well as the method of training 
and the “stroke.” As will be readily un- 
derstood, the “eights” of the colleges and 
halls of the whole university offer a great 
field for the president of the O. U. B.C. to 
select his men from. In the fall term each 
college captain has a right to send up to 
the president two men out of his college 
eight to be tried for the ’varsity “trials.” 
And the president has also the right to 
ask any man he may see fit to row. 
Therefore in October the various candi- 
dates are tried until they have been re- 
duced to about sixteen in number, when 
two crews are made up and thoroughly 
coached. A race called the “O. U. B. C. 
trials” is rowed between them over a 
two-and-a-half mile course at the end of 
the term. To row in this race is a cov- 
eted distinction, as it is the next best 
thing to rowing in the ’varsity race itself. 

In January of the following term the 
president begins his task of finally select- 
ing a crew to row against Cambridge. 
He usually has several of the previous 
year’s “ Blues” available, and he has also 
the sixteen “trials men.” Therefore his 
task is an easier one than that of the cap- 
tains of American university boat clubs. 
Regular and hard training commences 
about Ash Wednesday, a little more than 
a month before the race. 

The crew stays on the home water for 
about two weeks after that date. Then 
it goes to some place lower down the 
river, where it is generally entertained by 
some old “Blue.” Here the coach, who 
is to put the finishing touches on the 
crew, generally joins it. After ten days 
or so it journeys to Putney and makes its 
first appearance on tidal water. A few 
weeks later, after several “courses,” the 
great annual Oxford and Cambridge boat 
race is rowed, 

The race itself is one of the greatest 
sporting and social events of England, 
and all London becomes a mass of dark 
and light blue. 

The training for this race and that for 
the torpids and eights are much alike, 
save that that for the ’varsity is possibly 
more strict. No army is drilled with 
more precision than are Oxford oarsmen. 
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Briefly, then, the order of the day is as 
follows: Rise at 6:30 in summer, at 7 in 
winter. A short walk, ending up with a 
sharp burst of a hundred yards or so. A 
cold bath on returning to the bedroom, 
after which breakfast at 7:30 or 8 sharp. 
This meal is made up of chops or steaks, 
broiled only, fish, a cup of tea, orange 
marmalade and plain toast. No butter is 
allowed. When the ’varsity crew leaves 
Oxford it generally goes out on the water 
before lunch for a short spin as well as in 
the afternoon, but the crews which row 
in the ordinary college races do not go 
afloat until after lunch. Lunch at 1, 
sharp. Cold beef or mutton, a glass of 
water or ale, as little bread as possible 
and simple stewed fruit or wine jellies 
make up this meal. At about half-past 
2 the crews get on the water and are 
coached for two hours. The coaches at 
Oxford either run along the towing path 
or ride, the latter method being called 
“coaching from the saddle.” 

After leaving Oxford the ’varsity coach 
“admonishes” the crew from a steam 
launch. Dinner at 6:30 or 7 punctually 
to the minute. Fried soles, roast beef 
or mutton, green vegetables of different 
kinds (no potatoes), plain lettuce, a glass 
of water or ale, and once in a while of 
Burgundy, and plain, simple puddings or 
stewed fruit satisfy the inner rowing 
man at this meal. After dinner an ad- 
journment is made to some man’s rooms, 
where each is allowed a glass of port 
wine. Bedtime comes not a minute later 
than 10:30. This programme, or one 
very similar to it, is adhered to with the 
utmost regularity. The men always eat 
breakfast and dinner together. There is 
no gymnasium work whatever, and ex- 
ceedingly little running is indulged in. 
Only on rare or exceptional occasions are 
the crews sent for a run. The work is 
done in the boat, and from the first day 
that the crew get into their eight they 
row together, never rowing in it by pairs, 
fours or sixes. 

As will be seen, no raw recruit ever 
gets into his college eight, and never does 
any but a thorough oarsman get into the 
’varsity. Can it be wondered at, then, 
with this elaborate system of training and 
selection, that Oxford rowing has reached 
the highest point of perfection ? 

The stroke used at Oxford is the same 
that has been used for years and years 
with exceedingly few variations, if any. 
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The back is held firm and _ straight 
throughout the stroke. The reach for- 
ward is a long one; the shoulders are 
braced well, but comfortably and natu- 
rally. The blade is dropped square and 
sharp into the water, the legs are jammed 
hard against the stretcher and the back 
used with them simultaneously in order 
to force the oar through the water with a 
powerful drive. The slide is held very 
slightly until the body is up to the per- 
pendicular, just sufficiently to prevent its 
“running away” from the work. 

At the end of the stroke, when the 
body is just past the perpendicular or 
upright position, the hands are brought 
in high on the chest, smartly dropped, 
and shot out, like a billiard ball off a 
cushion, before the body begins to swing 
forward, but the pause in the swing is 
scarcely perceptible save to a practiced 
eye. The swing forward with the body 
is slow, steady and even, the slide moving 
simultaneously. Steadiness and evenness 
of the swing and slide are most important 
points. Most of the work is done from 


the instant the blade touches the water 
until it is a little beyond a right angle to 


the side of the boat, the last part of the 
stroke being not so hard, but the blade is 
kept well covered until it is brought out 
clean and square by dropping the hands 
smartly off the chest. The stroke in the 
water is a very long one and the powerful 
leg drive causes the oar to be swished 
through the water as hard as it is possible 
to do it. 

Time is insisted upon to the last de- 
gree, and it and swing, hard leg work, 
a smart beginning and recover and the 
shooting out of the hands are perhaps 
the distinctive characteristics of Oxford 
rowing. 

In conclusion I can say that an Ameri- 
can going to Oxford may count upon a 
cordial and warm reception, and it will 
depend upon the individual himself and 
the way he conducts himself as to whether 
he will be able to look back upon his ex- 
perience there as one of the happiest pe- 
riods of his life or the reverse. English- 
men are anxious to claim us and treat us 
as cousins, such as we really are, and 
close acquaintance with them in their 
own home and in everyday life will, in the 
majority of cases, result in their being 
understood and better liked than most 
Americans who visit England for the first 
time anticipate. 





A SHOOTING ADVENTURE IN SOUTH CHINA. 


BY JOHN L. 


INNER was over, 
the wine was on 
the table, che- 
roots were light- 
ed, the servants 
gone, and, above 
all, the dear old 
punkah was be- 
ing steadily pull- 
ed by a reliable 
coolie, so that we 
had nothing to 
do but pass the 
pleasantest hour 

of the twenty-four in the blissful laziness 
or languor which in the East always suc- 
ceeds a broiling day. 

After some long-drawn, luxurious puffs 
at our nut-brown cheroots, whose excel- 
lence demanded the respect of a few mo- 
ments’ absolute silence, Robert Fenton, a 
genial, though sometimes irritating, Scot, 
but a “ brick” all over, as most traveled 


Scotchmen are, sang out : 
“ Now, Joe, old man, spin us a yarn!” 
At that moment every man silently laid 
his spoon or his fork over his wine glass, 
which meant either that they were going 


to hear a “ chestnut,” a big lie, or a stupid 
story. This was a polite but effective 
way of shutting up anyone who threat- 
ened to be a bore, and its effect was al- 
ways succeeded by a good-natured roar of 
laughter as the story teller gave in to the 
silent vote against him. 

On this occasion, however, Joe was not 
to be fooled, so he said : 

“Well, boys, if you think me such a 
confounded ass, or such an inveterate pre- 
varicator, I’ll take a ‘B. and S.’ and leave 
you all to the lively excitement of your 
own company.” 

“ Now come, Joe, old fellow, we were 
only joking, all our forks are down now 
and we fairly give in. Tell usa yarn and 
we won’t touch them again if you lie like 
Ananias.” From which the reader will 
observe that we were in the habit of ex- 
pressing ourselves in the forcible language 
of bachelordom. 

“ Well, I will,” relented I, “if you stick 
to your side of the bargain; but if you 
once interrupt I swear I will never spin 
you a true yarn again.” 


ANDERSON. 


So, dissembling, they swore good be- 
havior, lighted fresh cheroots and, calling 
out to the punkah coolie “ Kan hong!” 
(more wind), passed the wine round and 
listened in respectful silence to the yarn 
of Old Joe (their disrespectful name for 
me), for they knew well that if they didn’t 
keep quiet their last chance would be gone 
forever. And here is the yarn: 

A year or two agoI had finished a very 
irksome tea season, and was looking for- 
ward to a rest on board one of the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes steamers, by which I 
had taken a passage homeward from Hong 
Kong. Ah, those dear old steamers! 
What fine feeding, what good wine ! what 
bad French! but oh, what kindness, what 
courtesy, what Jdonhomie (for there is 
no other word in any language) accom- 
panied our trips! The pursers, all refined 
and genial gentlemen—De Poli, Caillot— 
how Iremember them! But Iam forget- 
ting my story. Still, if you travel go by 
a French boat, and if you ave drowned you 
will at least die well fed. 

Well, to cut matters short, the steamer 
from Tamsui with tea was not signaled in 
the morning, as was expected, and here 
was I with my baggage all done up, my 
pocket bursting with gold which I had got 
from the Shroff, and Hong Kong and 
Shanghai bank notes, the best paper to 
carry in the East, and with absolutely 
nothing to do till next day. 

So I shouted : 

“Boy!” 

This magic name brought promptly to 
my side my Mongolian valet, boy or serv- 
ant—call him what you will. His Chinese 
name was Ah Kum (gold), but if it had 
been “Tang” (or brass) it would have 
been a much more appropriate cognomen, 
as the sequel will show. 

“Sah ?” he said. 

“ No can catchee steamer to-day ; must 
wait one day more. You makee charter 
one piecee sampan, my go shoot that bird. 
Catchee gun, some chow chow, some beer, 
two piecee man, all same custom. You 
sabee ?”” 

Which order being perfectly clear to 
Mr. Ah Kum was forthwith obeyed, and 
in an hour the sampan, or native boat, 
with two boatmen, was lying ready for me 
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at the jetty, my gun, with ammunition, 
and “refreshments ” all on board, ready 
for my day’s trip. 

I may here, to explain the sequel, tell 
my courteous reader that a Chinese sam- 
pan is a flat-bottomed boat made very 
much like the letter A, the rowers stand- 
ing and rowing in the lower part of the let- 
ter, your humble servant sitting in the for- 
ward part of the boat, in the point of the 
A, the seat being the cross bar, in which 
also is stepped the mast when we have 
occasion to put up the mat sail. 

I had told my “boy ” (by which name 
is called every personal servant in China, 
married or single, young or old) that I 
should be out shooting for only an hour 
or two, as I did not wish again to go back 
to the office, and that he need only put 
a small amount of ammunition on board. 
I found on getting into the sampan and 
pushing off that my entire stock of sup- 
plies was three bottles of Bass’ ale, a 
dozen brass shells for my breechloader, 
a dozen cheroots and a few sandwiches. . 

Well, we started up the creek as the 
tide was rising, passing the old Catholic 
cathedral with its bold inscription in 


Chinese characters, “ Tien Chu Tong 


the Temple of the Lord of Heaven—and 
soon, with sail up, we were running before 
the wind. The shooting was fair and I 
got a fine mallard drake sailing boldly 
overhead, a teal, a plover and some other 
small fry, and soon had exhausted my 
cartridges, all except one which missed 
fire. Quite content with the sport, I told 
the “Tai Kong” or boatman to lower 
sail and row back with the ebb tide, and 
as he ran the boat into the wind I called 
to the boy: “Pay my some beer! My 
too muchee thirsty.” 

When the glass was brought me I had 
swallowed it half down before it struck 
me the beer was notall right. Without for 
a moment giving the matter a thought I 
threw the balance of the contents into the 
sea and told the boy to bring another bottle. 
This time he brought the bottle to me, 
opened it by passing a dinner knife round 
its neck, and then, by a short upward 
blow, knocked the cork out with a collar 
of glass round it, a dodge worth knowing 
when a gentleman from Maine or a cork- 
screw is not at hand. 

I took this glass more leisurely, and, 
lighting my cheroot, sat down in the bot- 
tom of the boat and took up my book. 
I just then noticed that as yet my order 
to lower the sail had not been carried 
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out, and I was turning round to ask the 
Tai Kong what he meant when I was sud- 
denly overcome by the most intense feel- 
ing of vertigo and nausea that I ever ex- 
perienced. I must have fallen sideways, 
for I have just a slight recollection of 
my head striking the edge of the boat. 
After that all was blank for a time. I 
regained consciousness a little, only to 
feel my coat and vest opened and a hand 
passed into my inner pocket where the 
gold was. This must have revived me 
a little, for I slightly recovered, and put- 
ting my splitting head overboard vomited 
freely. ‘This probably saved my life, as 
from that moment I steadily regained my 
faculties. 

Glancing aft I saw I was entirely for- 
gotten by the men, who were fighting 
among themselves about the contents of 
my purse. The gold had evidently been 
evenly divided, but the bank bills were the 
bone of contention. My rascally boy 
was insisting with the boatmen that the 
$10 bills were only $1 ones, and he was 
trying to buy five of them, or $50 worth, 
for a gold piece worth $5, a piece of finan, 
ciering which eventually cost the party 
very dearly. 

I watched them at first in a semi-sleepy, 
half - amused frame of mind, but as my 
strength returned I began to realize the 
danger of my position. I noticed we 
were heading away from home toward 
the “ Hai Mun” or sea gates, as the en- 
trance to the river is called. If the boat 
were once run aground the men would 
escape with their booty, and I would be 
left twenty miles from home, sure to be 
further plundered by the natives, if not 
by the boatmen themselves. I accord- 
ingly decided at once on taking the game 
a little into my own hands. 

Quietly edging round I got hold of my 
gun, and opening the breech I took out 
the two empty shells, which I put handy 
beside me. 

I then suddenly shouted, “To tung 
[go back !], you infernal scoundrels !” 

To picture their astonishment and dis- 
gust is beyond my powers of description ; 
but they had my gold and were not now, 
after securing their prize, going tamely 
to give it up. After a brief consultation 
my boy suddenly seized the sharp axe to 
be found in every sampan and one of the 
men laid hold of the heavy bamboo boat 
hook. Not a moment was to be lost. I 
shoved the two empty cartridges into my 
gun, taking care to hide the open ends, 
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and quickly raising it to my shoulder at 
full cock presented it at my boy’s chest 
as he was stepping forward, axe in hand. 

“ Drop that axe, you scoundrel, or I'll 
fire into you!” 

The boatmen let everything go and 
cried “’m tang!” (don’t), The boy, seeing 
that his game was up, dropped the axe, 
and with a malignant glance of disap- 
pointment and hatred slunk back. 

Three to one I thought rather long 
odds against me, especially with a formid- 
able Chinese axe, sharp as a razor, in the 
hands of my opponents, so I ordered the 
Tai Kong to lay it in front of me, which 
he did, covered all the time by my gun, 
and I immediately placed it where I 
could, if necessary, use it myself. 

I further completed the abject rout of 
the mutineers by ordering the Tai Kong 
to tie my boy’s thumbs together behind 
his back. As this is the way all criminals 
are secured, and a very good way, too, I 
knew the boatman could do it if he only 
would. The boy muttered to him that 
if he dared to tie him his Cantonese 
friends would kill him when they got back 
to Amoy, for he had evidently some idea 
of escape yet left. I thereupon quietly 


presented the gun at his head and ordered 


him to lie down on his face or I would 
blow him to pieces. He sullenly obeyed, 
and the Tai Kong, covered by my gun, 
began to tie the second joints of his 
thumbs together. 

“Tighter! tighter! you son of the 
devil!” I yelled at him in Chinese, and it 
was not until I saw the boy’s face twitch 
with the pain that I was satisfied of his 
being secure. I then had the end of his 
queue tied well back to his hands, making 
escape of any kind utterly impossible. 

We were soon beating homeward, and 
you may be sure I kept my eye on the 
two men, now obedient and gloomy 
enough, for I had hopes of regaining all 
my lost money. I knew the men would slip 
it into the water if they got a chance, and, 
by taking the bearings carefully, come 
back and dive for it, an operation at 
which they are exceptionally skillful. 

I had therefore to watch every move- 
ment like a cat. Fortunately for me 
they had dropped the money through the 
loose planking covering the bottom of 
the boat, and they could not get at it 
without lifting the planks, which I took 
good care they should not. They tried 
every dodge to get there, but my “ Keep 
still, you brutes!” and the end of my 
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gun staring them full in the eyes kept 
them attending to the boat’s management. 

At the end of three hours—ah, such 
long, weary hours! for I was sick, thirsty 
and on a terrible strain—we arrived within 
view of the harbor. I there saw the steam- 
er Yesso lying, and I ordered the men to 
down sail and to pull forher. Fortunately 
as I got within hail I saw Captain Ashton 
on the gangway, and at the same moment 
he saw me, with my gun pointed at the 
heads of the men, who were talking to- 
gether in whispers. 

“Hallo ! old man, what’s up?” When, 
seeing by my face that there was no jok- 
ing in it, and also noting that the boy was 
lying tied in the bottom of the boat, he 
asked, “ Anything wrong? Speak quick!” 

I cried out, “Send your secunny* off 
sharp, with handcuffs! These devils have 
tried to poison me!” 

In a jiffy the captain was in his sam- 
pan with a secunny and two Malays, and 
got into my boat just as the boatmen were 
attempting to jump on board a friendly 
sampan that had come to their relief. The 
two men were at once pinioned and hand- 
cuffed and the entire party taken on 
board the steamer, where they were tied 
securely to the rigging, while a messenger 
was sent to the consul to send his jailer 
for them. Meanwhile all my money was 
recovered, some in the bottom of the boat, 
the rest in my boy’s purse. 

I was helped on deck nearly dead with 
thirst and fatigue, but a little of Captain 
Ashton’s brandy quickly revived me. 

My traps were taken on deck. The se- 
cunny, so I was told after, seeing my gun 
was loaded, opened it just in front of 
my boy, who was tied up there. As 
the cartridges were withdrawn the boy 
noticed they were empty, and the impre- 
cations he hurled at himself as he cursed 
his own stupidity were awful to hear. 

The men were sent to prison, and prob- 
ably executed ; but as I left next day I 
never heard what their fate was. 

Just as I reached this part of my story 
every glass had a fork over it. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged if I ever tell you 
a story again,” I said, in injured tones. 

“Well, Joe,” said Fenton, “it was such a 
dig yarn that we really couldn’t help it. 
However, here’s your health, old man! I 
wish I could lie half as well as you do.” 

I went home in a huff, for it was the 
only true yarn I had ever spun for them 
in my life. 





~* Secunny—a Malay boatswain, 
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F outdoor games 
played by men 
none holds so fair 
a place as curl- 
ing; for, while 
among the oldest 
of known sports, 
it has always 
been free from 
the taint of gross- 
ness or the bru- 
tality which ac- 
companied nearly 
all the ancient 
pastimes. It has 
a most interesting 
archeology, inasmuch as its imperishable 
relics mark, if not its origin, clearly its 
methods and its progress, as well as in 
some cases the persons who engaged in 
it. It has a charming and unique. liter- 
ature. It lies embalmed in the fragrant 
verse of Burns, of Grahame and of Hogg, 
in the stately prose of the great Sir Walter, 
and claims a verse or poem in nearly a hun- 
dred song makers; while it has been the 
welcome and fruitful theme for many a 
grave essay, sparkling epigram, stirring 
story and delicate allusion. 

It has also its art, for painters of fa- 
mous name have not disdained to make 
its incidents and surroundings subjects 
for their pencil and their brush. And this 
game of curling may also be said to have 
a sociology, in that it has always main- 
tained a certain well-defined standard of 
ethics and a rule of equality among the 
players. As a favorite paraphrase puts 
it: 

Ours is a game for duke or lord, 
Lairds, tenants, hinds, an’ a’ that; 
Our pastors, too, who preach the word, 
Whiles ply the broom for a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Our different ranks an’ a’ that, 
The chiel that ‘‘soops” an’ plays the best 
Is greatest mon for a’ that. 


The prince and pauper, the peer and 
peasant, met on equal terms upon the ice 
—the best curler was the best man. In 
the game and at the suppers following 
“bonspiels ” all differences save those of 
skill were forgotten, while good nature, 
unvarying courtesy, chaste language and 
absence of betting (that kill-joy of pure 
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pastime) created a sort of climate of 
geniality around head and breast which 
made a beautiful contradistinction to the 
frigid atmosphere betrayed by the ther- 
mometer. 

All this points to the country where 
curling had origin and home. The game, 
of course, is Scotch. Evey term used in 
its curious and facetious nomenclature 
points there. 

Even the much - disputed word “bon- 
spiel,” employed for a match game, has 
undoubtedly under its Gothic form a Cel- 
tic root. 

Origin and home alike were the frozen 
bosoms of those lovely lochs which be- 
jeweled a country severe and wild, beauti- 
ful enough, but chary of bestowing favors, 
and so mother of heroes. 

Scotia is a very natural place for foster- 
ing a game that needs the glass to hover 
below freezing point for weeks together. 

And curling is a natural sport for a 
people nurtured in the home of scarcity 
and trained in the school of physical ad- 
versity. 

The Scot loves frost and snow, and 
from this love comes the curler, who 
gladly faces Winter and takes him warmly 
by the hand. 

The game bears transplantation well 
and is rapidly becoming as popular in 
other countries as in its native home. 
There are over a hundred clubs and 
associations on this side of the Atlantic, 
with a membership nearly divided between 
Scotchmen and Americans. But the game 
still keeps its Scotch flavor and much of 
its ancient coloring. ‘This is well. Let 
us hope that the sentiment with which 
this game has been saturated and the 
“good times”’ with which it has always 
been associated may long abide insepa- 
rable from it. 

The actual antiquity of curling is of 
course obscure; Ossian is said to have 
sung of it, but perhaps it was Macpher- 
son’s good “skipping” that made Os- 
sian’s reference possible. We can show 
great antiquity for curling stones, and do 
show the counterfeit presentment of some 
old ones in our illustration. 

Whenever, in Scotland, an old pond or 
a loch is drained, the bottom reveals 
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ancient curling stones. Some have been 
taken from the foundations of old houses, 
themselves of course showing age and 
use before they were ruthlessly built up 
in the walls, as though they had com- 
mitted some great offense against the 
majesty or the modesty of curling. 

There are literary references that carry 
the game back to 1500, as a game vigor- 
ously played and widely known. Constant 
references in writings of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries confirm the 
opinion that it was both well known and 
popular among all classes earlier than any 
other game, except tennis. Curling seems 
to have been a favorite game among the 
clergy. I once saw a stone without han- 
dle, but propelled by the use of thumb 
and finger holes, owned by the cele- 
brated divine and theologian, Dr. Guthrie, 
of Fenwick, ordained in 1644, who was 
noted, not alone for learning and piety, 
but also for “ fishing and fowling and 
playing on the ice.” A wholesome sort of 
a pastor, indeed; one whose wise and 
healthful example modern clergymen 


might follow without loss to either dig- 
nity or usefulness. 
Curling has so many points of excel- 


lence that it is hard to select those which 
most recommend it. It is or should be 
played in the open air where breathing is 
a luxury ; it is a game which, played in 
any weather compatible with its needs, 
keeps its participants just as cool or as 
warm as they prefer to be; it is a game 
which need not incur very heavy expendi- 
ture either for outfit or good fellowship ; it 
is a game needing only the fair strength 
of an average man and never special 
“training,” an athlete having no advan- 
tage whatever over an average man; it is 
a game which fosters the Macedonian 
rather than the Grecian spirit—that is, the 
spirit engendered by contact with the 
forces of nature rather than with the foes 
of the arena; and it is a game happily 
free from “ professionalism,” gate money 
and gambling. It is played by “ gentle- 
men” with “gentlemen,” although its 
players are from all sorts and condi- 
tions of social life. 

But while curling presents all these at- 
tractive features to the player it has two 
most distinctive features which stand out 
above and beyond the rest, viz., it is es- 
sentially and almost entirely a game of 
pure skill and it is a game which men 
may play, and play well, up to an ad- 
vanced age. 
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It is a game of skill, with elements of 
chance nearly eliminated. Assuming that 
the reader understands how the game is 
laid out upon the ice and the methods 
and materials employed, all of which are 
set down in an excellent article entitled 
“The Game of Curling,” in Outine for 
December, 1889, written by that keen 
curler of the famous Granite Club of To- 
ronto, Canada, James Hedley, it will be 
only necessary to point out a very few 
essential points to show the great value 
of the game as one of pure skill. 

The curler must take careful account 
of the angle “borrow” of the ice bed, 
owing to rapid change of temperature 
during freezing, of the constant varia- 
tions produced by the action of the sun’s 
rays or by keen winds during the game, 
of the bewildering change in the ice bed 
during sharp flurries of snow, of the vari- 
able porousness of the granite used for 
playing stones, and of the ungauged 
quality of human nature invested in the 
“skips” or captains of the game and in 
his comrades. All these things and many 
more are matters of judgment, skill and 
knowledge. The manipulation of the 
stones themselves, weighing from thirty- 
five to fifty pounds each ; the “ English,” 
or “turn,” required, inward or outward, 
as the case may be; the eye measure of 
distance and the nerve measure of force ; 
the manipulation of the broom (a great 
art) ; the niceties, subtleties and tricks of 
sweeping just enough, but not too much, 
of snow or ice powder from the path of 
the stone from the hand to the “ tee,” to 
hasten or to retard a shot as occasion re- 
quires by clever “ sooping ” (sweeping) : 
these things are matters. of the greatest 
judgment and skill, and call out all the 
science of which a player is possessed. 

And yet, perhaps, there is an element 
of chance which in our eagerness to dis- 
prove any we have overlooked. For, un- 
like the billiardist, who is provided with 
every appliance which science and art can 
furnish, the curler, dealing with cruder 
material, has to match his skill not only 
against his antagonist but also against 
nature herself, and nature often in her 
most cantankerous mood, for ice is very 
sensitive to atmospheric changes. 

Curling presents another fascinating 
feature to those who play. There is no 
limitation as to age; young men, middle- 
aged and old men alike enjoy a game 
that all can play with comparatively equal 
facility. Some of our most famous play- 
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ers are among the septuagenarians, and 
after a hard-fought bonspiel the western 
ray has often gleamed upon the frosted 
locks which fringe the bonnets of yet ac- 
tive and keen octogenarians. Curling is a 
recipe for hearty age, for it is a game that 
need not overtire the players, as well as 
one of which its eager votaries never tire. 
The strength of lusty youth does not seem 
superabundant, so nicely the game ad- 
justs itself to the player ; and 

even aged men, 
Smit with the eagerness of youth, are here; 
And love of conquest lights their beaming eyes, 
New nerves their arms, and makes them young 

once more, 

Curling is steadily increasing in impor- 
tance in the United States, Wherever 
Jack Frost reigns curling flourishes in 
fair comparison with other games. It is 
always difficult to record the actual 
strength of the organizations either in 
respect to numbers or to quality of play; 
for, while forty-three clubs are affiliated 
with the Grand National Curling Club of 
America, forty-two of which are in the 
United States, it is believed that there are 
many small clubs in existence unrecorded. 

In Canada there are nearly a hundred 
organizations, small and large. 

It is also quite difficult to form any 
good opinion as to the quality of play 
among the American clubs. Distances 
are great and the expenses of travel are 
serious, so that the great contests often 
represent the richer and larger organiza- 
tions only. Some estimate, however, may 
be formed of the quality of American 
curling by a short statement of the status 
of principal clubs in great contests. 

Thus the Gordon medal, played for 
eighteen times in widely-separated places, 
has been won by Yonkers, N. Y., four 
times; Milwaukee, four times; New 
York, twice ; Detroit, twice ; Jersey City, 
twice, and Toronto, Utica, Portage, Wis., 
and Mosholu, N. Y., each once. 

As the game takes hold more firmly 
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there will be more differentiation and 
more unity at the same time. Contests 
will be fixed at accessible places for all 
clubs, and men will not have to ride a 
couple of thousand miles to a bonspiel, as 
was the case of a rink which last season 
traveled for many days through the great 
northern forest, and much of the time by 
dog sledges. 

The Americans are a practical folk, 
however, and we shall not expect to see 
great public curling matches accessible 
to the general public until the game it- 
self has become more widely known and 
played wherever conditions are favor- 
able. It has undoubtedly a magnificent 
future. It only needs to be known to be 
appreciated, and when known practically 
it seldom loses its interest to the player. 
Once a curler always a curler is a fair 
statement based upon the experience of 
the past. The game needs no change of 
rules; it is as near perfect as possible. 
Like the potter’s wheel, which is the 
same to-day as when the Israelites in 
slavery to Egypt threw the shapely 
vases which decorated the palaces of 
their oppressors, the appliances of curl- 
ing are, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, the same as they were in or before 
the age which Ossian sings of, save per- 
haps the little change from the “ channel 
stanes,” picked out of a river bed, to the 
polished concave granite stones of blue 
Mennick, white Portsoy, gray Burnocks 
or gray-green Ailsa Craig. 

The written code for curlers needs no 
modification, neither to suit individuals 
nor localities; and if the future of the 
game is to be commensurate with its past 
let the great unwritten code also be kept 
in force, which has under far less favor- 
able conditions than now exist made the 
name “curler” synonymous with all that 
is manly and all that is moral, and with 
a good fellowship that has, with many a 
“brither,” done much to lighten the load 
of an otherwise weary life. 
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THERE is a thing so fair, so free, 
Blessed by the sky, buoyed by the sea— 
It seems a symbol of the best 
That life can give; of youth and zest, 
Of hope and laughter, and the sigh 
We utter wordless rapture by. 


It is the yacht. 


There is a thing so hemmed and pent 


And fought by every element, 
Dead wave beneath; dull sky o’erhead, 
Despair it typifies? Instead, 
Shod well with steel, its wings spread high, 
It symbolizes victory. 
It is the iceboat. 


ALICE WARD BaILeEy. 
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—— HERE are two 
Le distinctly differ- 
ent systems in 
vogue at the 
present time 

of classifying or 
ranking tennis 
players. In 
England the 
leading men are 
grouped in 
classes, and 


their abilities 
being estimated, 
their respective 


— grades are rank- 
ed; and, that the relative merits of the 
classes may be shown, a handicap is as- 
signed each, thus declaring in what de- 
gree the champion of “All England” 
(who is always the “scratch” man in the 
grading) excels any player classed. In this 
country it has been the custom to rank the 
best ten players in their individual order 
of merit. Thus no two men are ranked 
the same as in the grade system ; yet, on 
the other hand, it has heretofore been im- 
possible for us to tell by the American 
system 4ow much number one excels any 
of those below him. 

Another advantage the Englishmen have 
over our American players is that but 
one rating is published each year—that 
of their official organ, Pastime, which is 
considered the authority and its decision 
accepted as final. In Ameriea the tennis 
association has never had an official 
organ until last year, and at the end of 
each season several, and oftentimes too 
many, different ratings have been pub- 
lished from different pens, and no official 
one given. This is very confusing, as 
they seldom, if ever, agree. This year 
OvuTInNG has officially recorded the 
matches throughout the season, and while 
I do not expect the undisputed authority 
which the prestige of Pastime vests in its 
ranking, I nevertheless feel that Ourt- 
iNG’s ranking, based as it is upon the 
public performances of the players con- 
sidered, should receive the confidence 
due to the expression of opinion from the 
official organ. 

It is my purpose in this article to com- 
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bine in a general way the merits of both 
the English and American systems of 
ranking. While I have carried out our 
old style of considering only the first 
ten men, I have estimated the difference 
in their play and assigned handicaps to 
them. Though, for instance, “A” and 
“C” may both be ranked to receive the 
same handicap, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that they are evenly- matched play- 
ers; but as “A” is ranked above “C” in 
the same class, he is perhaps a trifle the 
superior, but there is not enough differ- 
ence in their play to warrant the differ- 
ence of a bisque in their handicaps. 

The results of the season’s matches 
have been so inconsistent and confusing 
in many ways as to make the task of 
ranking with any great degree of accu- 
racy many of the leading players, from 
their performances alone, very difficult, if 
indeed it is not impossible in some cases. 
For instance, in the Nahant tournament 
H. W. Slocum, Jr., defeated F. H. Hovey 
quite easily ; Hovey beat P. S. Sears, and 
Sears beat Slocum. From these matches 
alone (and they did not meet again 
throughout the season) the relative stand- 
ing of the three men could not be deter- 
mined without resorting to their matches 
against other players, and to their gen- 
eral excellence and consistency of play, 
both of which must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

One other obstacle the writer has had 
to contend with in this grading is the in- 
activity of several of the finest players. 
I cannot find it consistent to rank any of 
the men who did not play for the national 
championship, which must always be con- 
sidered the crucial test of the year. All 
calculations for ranking the players in 
America should be made on their Newport 
“form” largely, and the results in other 
matches during the season should only 
be used when the comparative merits of 
the men are not demonstrated by the 
championship scores. Those who did 
not play in this event, yet appeared in 
other competitions and might otherwise 
have been considered, are Howard A. 
Taylor, Quincey A. Shaw and R. Living- 
stone Beeckman ; while Charles A. Chase 
played in but one Eastern event (being 
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from Chicago), and Clarence Hobart, 
Joseph S. Clark and Henry W. Slocum, 
Jr., in but two during the year (with the 
exception of a single match for the Wa- 
terbury cup in Slocum’s case). 

The leading ten players in America, as 
judged by their matches and the “form” 
shown by them in tournaments last sea- 
son, should be ranked as follows : 
. Oliver S, Campbell 


. Robert P. Huntington, Jr. 


: scratch. 
y 
. Wallace P. Knapp. . f° 


. one bisque. 


Henry W. Slocum, Jr. } 
. Clarence Hobart . . { 
Frank H. Hovey ‘ | 


. two bisques. 
Philip S. Sears . 
. . half fifteen, 


Charles A. Chase . 
. Valentine G. Hall . 
. Joseph S, Clark. 


His winning the national championship 
and his excellent performances for the 
greatest part of the season prove that 
first place should be given to Oliver S. 
Campbell, of Columbia College. Though 
he won the Tropical championship early 
in March at St. Augustine, Fla., Camp- 
bell began the regular Northern season 
poorly by losing the New England 
championship to R. P. Huntington in the 
final round, after a hard match, and fol- 
lowed this up by losing three matches 
(out of but four played) in the West- 
chester invitation event, in quick succes- 
sion, to Taylor, Huntington and Hobart. 
After these defeats, however, Campbell 
gradually improved, until the climax at 
Newport was reached, where he played 
in faultless style. In fact after the West- 
chester tourney he did not lose a match in 
singles until in the last event of the sea- 
son, when he was defeated for the Inter- 
collegiate championship, in the final round, 
by F. H. Hovey. 

In the Nahant invitation tournament 
he made an especially fine record, win- 
ning from each of the other six contest- 
ants and losing but three sets out of the 
fifteen played, and 49 games out of 132. 
Besides this event Campbell won the Bay 
Shore and Narragansett Pier tournaments. 
Of the nine others ranked Campbell did 
not play C. A. Chase, V. G. Hall and J. 
S. Clark ; but none of these three men 
rank high enough to dispute his position 
at the top. Hobart was the only man who 
beat Campbell without losing to him in 
return—they only met once, This defeat 
of Campbell occurred in a very closely- 
contested match (the score being 7-5, 
10-12, 7-5) at the Westchester invitation 
tournament, when Campbell was playing 
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-cured but one. 
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in his poorest “form” of the season. 
Hobart, however, was beaten by Knapp 
at Newport in three straight sets, and 
Knapp succumbed the following day to 
Campbell. Huntington, Knapp and Slo- 
cum are Campbell's nearest rivals for the 
laurel wreath, but an analysis of their 
matches will show that Campbell should 
be placed above them all. At Newport 
he beat each of the three in succession 
in the semi-finals, final and championship 
rounds. Against Slocum he played twice 
and won both times, while in his only 
match with Knapp he beat him by three 
sets to one. Huntington is the highest 
of the three, and a sumnfary of his six 
meetings with Campbell shows that the 
latter won 4 matches, 12 sets and ror 
games, while Huntington only secured 2 
matches, 7 sets and 81 games. 

R. P. Huntington, Jr., of Yale College, 
and W. P. Knapp, an ex-Yale man, played 
very evenly throughout the season, though 
the former appeared many more times 
than the latter. Their three meetings 
during the season were at the Westchester 
tournament, Huntington winning two of 
them. The odd one, which was the final 
round in the tournament, was started one 
day, and after a very evenly - contested 
match had to be postponed on account of 
darkness, with the score even.on the de- 
ciding set. Huntington easily won on the 
following day by 6-2, 6-0, 6-4. The re- 
sults of these contests alone are enough 
to warrant Knapp’s being ranked below 
Huntington, yet, if more proof were 
wanted, we can find it in comparing their 
records against other men. Knapp lost 
one and won one match with Hobart, 
while Huntington defeated him three 
times. At Newport Huntington made a 
much closer match against Campbell, win- 
ning two sets from him, while Knapp se- 
Throughout the season 
Huntington did not lose a single match 
to any of the eight men ranked below 
him, with the exception of the above men- 
tioned one to Knapp, which he more than 
made up for in the same event. He de- 
feated all of the others but the last three, 
none of whom entered any of the events 
he played in, except the Newport one. 

W. P. Knapp, an ex-Yale and Intercol- 
legiate champion, is ranked third. He 
played in but two events, the Newport 
championship and the Westchester invi- 
tation tournament, so it is difficult to com- 
pare his play with some of the men he 
did not meet. Those in the next grade, 
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Slocum, Hobart, Hovey and Sears, are the 
only ones who could rival him for his 
high position. He did not meet Hovey, 
Sears or Slocum, but his work against 
Huntington and his “form” at Newport 
was better than theirs. In the champion- 
ship event both Slocum and Knapp were 
beaten by Campbell when he was in just 
the same “ form,” and they each won one 
set from him, Knapp securing seventeen 
games to Campbell’s twenty, while Slo- 
cum won only twelve games to twenty- 
two for Campbell. Knapp met Hobart 
twice, and each man won one of the 
matches, but as Knapp’s victory was at 
Newport and Hobart’s early in the season, 
the former, of course, takes precedence. 
In their two matches Knapp won four 
sets to Hobart’s two. As it is shown that 
Hovey and Sears should rank below Slo- 
cum, they would not interfere with 
Knapp’s rank. 

H. W. Slocum, Jr., champion for 1888 
and 1889, who is ranked fourth, played in 
the Nahant tournament, one match for the 
Waterbury cup (in which he was beaten 
by a much inferior player), and defended 
the national championship. He only suc- 
ceeded in winning one match during the 


season from any of the other nine players 
ranked, but as he met but four he did not 
lose to many. At Nahant he won from 
F. H. Hovey quite easily, but was beat- 
en by Campbell, Huntington and Sears 


in the same event. He is ranked below 
Campbell and Huntington because they 
both beat him, and below Knapp for 
reasons already stated, and because, while 
they each lost five matches (to the ranked 
players), Knapp won three and Slocum 
but one. The next two players, Hobart 
and Hovey, are the only ones who could 
dispute Slocum’s place with him. Of 
these, Hovey’s claim is at once settled 
by the result of their match at Nahant, 
which Slocum won with a margin to spare. 
But the question as to whether Hobart or 
Slocum is entitled to fourth position is a 
hard one to settle, and is open to differ- 
ence of opinion—for it must be decided 
largely by opinion, as they did not meet 
throughout the season, and their other 
matches do not help us much. However, 
a comparison of the playing “form” of 
the two men at Newport shows con- 
siderably in Slocum’s favor. Knapp beat 
Hobart in three straight sets there, and 
Slocum was considered as very close to 
Knapp. 

Clarence Hobart, of the New York 
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Tennis Club, who is ranked fifth, is a most 
difficult player to place. He competed in 
but two events— the Westchester and the 
championship tournaments — and met but 
one of the five players below him. Inthe 
former event he made a brilliant record, 
only losing to R. P. Huntington, Jr., who 
defeated him three'times and won the 
event. Hobart succeeded in beating 
Knapp one match in this tournament, 
but that victory was offset by his defeat 
by him at Newport. He did not meet 
either Hovey or Sears, and either of these 
two men might with reason dispute the 
fifth place with him, though as Sears is 
proved below Hovey it really remains but 
to dispose of his claim to establish Ho- 
bart’s right to the fifth place. Hobart 
beat Campbell, and Hovey won one and 
lost one match with him. Hobart also 
won three matches from ranked players, 
losing five, and Hovey won but one and 
lost the same number. Hobart’s position 
may be disputed by Hovey’s friends, 
though from the general “form” shown 
by the two men, and the fact that Hobart 
won the doubles championship of the 
country (doubles matches, however, should 
not be considered), his work merits for 
him the higher position of the two. 

F. H. Hovey, of Harvard University, 
the sixth man, only succeeded in winning 
from one of the other ranked players 
— P. S. Sears — with the exception of his 
victory over Campbell in the Intercolle- 
giate tournament in the fall. The rea- 
sons for his being ranked below the first 
five have already been given in determin- 
ing the standing of the others. Sears and 
Hovey were both beaten by Huntington 
at Newport, each of them playing him a 
close five-set match; Huntington also 
beat them both at Nahant, both matches 
there, too, requiring the full number of 
sets. Each lost a match to Campbell at 
the Nahant tourney, and both of these 
matches also required three sets to decide 
them. With records so identical as these 
it would be difficult to award the sixth 
and seventh places were it not for their 
match against each other at Nahant, in 
which Hovey proved the victor. Also 
taking into consideration Hovey’s defeat 
of Campbell, the scale tips farther in his 
favor, and it seems settled that the high- 
er position belongs to him. 

P. S. Sears, of Harvard University, the 
younger brother of the retired champion, 
R. D. Sears, is placed seventh. He did 
not meet any of the three men ranked 
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below him, Chase, Hall and Clark, though 
his work against the leading players 
throughout the season warrants his being 
classed above them. ; 

The selection of the three men in the 
lowest grade is perhaps as difficult a 
task as any other part of the ranking; 
for when we reach so far down as this 
there are fully a dozen men whose claims 
appear almost as good for a place in the 
“honor ten.” It seems that the three 
men most entitled to positions are C. A. 
Chase, of Chicago, the champion of the 
West ; V. G. Hall, an ex-Columbia College 
player and one of the doubles champions 
of the country, and J. S. Clark, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the oldest players now in 
the field. 

Clark is placed last, because he was 
beaten by both of the other two men ; 
but it is harder to decide the relative posi- 
tions of Chase and Hall. They did not 
meet, and the only man they both played 
was Clark. In his match with him Chase 
made the better showing, allowing Clark 
but one set, while Hall lost two to him. 
For this reason, and as he won the West- 
ern championship, Chase is placed eighth 
and Hall ninth. 

Below the lowest class ranked (“half 
fifteen ”’) there are probably a dozen men 
who could play so closely to them that 


~~ WINNER ~ 
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their handicap would be but one bisque 
more, and within the limits of the next 
grade, “half fifteen and two bisques,” 
there are certainly another dozen ; while 
“fifteen” would be sufficient handicap for 
two or three times as many more. Below 
these odds the candidates become so nu- 
merous as to make it out of the question 
to even estimate their numbers. 

For the season of 1885 the ranking of 
the English players included but fourteen 
men, and yet the lowest player’s handicap 
was as high as “half thirty.” This sim- 
ply goes to prove that the leading Eng- 
lish “cranks” have been until within the 
iast few years far ahead of the masses of 
even their tournament players. Here it 
is not so, for I would venture to say that 
during last season there were many scores 
of players in this country who could 
beat Campbell with odds of “ half thirty.” 
While not as far advanced as the English 
experts, our leading players are not far 
above a large number of continually im- 
proving men, from whose ranks each sea- 
son new players come to the front and 
gradually carry forward our highest 
standard of excellence year by year until 


before many years let us hope it will reach 
that degree of perfection which the much 
longer experience of our English cousins 
has enabled them to attain. 


SLECUM “dR: 
‘WINNER 
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THE ACTIVE 


MILITIA OF CANADA. 


BY CAPT. THOS. S. BLACKWELL, 


Concluded. 


ITH its 
pictu- 
resque 
costume 
and in 
various 
waysthe 
\. Fifth Royal Scots 
\ is one of the 
“ \\ prominent regiments 
\| of the Canadian mil- 
\\ itia. This corps 

' sprung into exist- 

ence about the same 
time as the Victoria 
Rifles and Sixth Fusi- 
liers, of Montreal, in 
1861-2. Among the 
“4 regiments then formed 
‘s0 in that city none at- 
tained completeness 
and proficiency more rapidly than the 
Fifth Royal Light Infantry, by which title 
it was at first known. The colonel, Havi- 
land L. Routh, selected for officers men 
like himself, of wealth, position and edu- 
cation. ‘They in turn chose men with the 
greatest care, and the regiment made very 
rapid progress in drill and discipline, be- 
ing assisted and encouraged by the regu- 
lar troops then in garrison. = « 

They formed a fine and steady body 
of men, a proof of which may be refer- 
red to in that Colonel Stephenson, of the 
“crack ’’ Grenadier Guards, then stationed 
in Montreal, on his first inspection of the 
Fifth said that they reminded him very 
much of his own regiment. The military 
enthusiasm continued long after the war 
clouds of 1861 which had blurred the 
azure skies of peace had blown past, and 
received new life when the Fenian move- 
ment began to assume formidable propor- 
tions. The first active service done by 
the Fifth was in frontier duty at this 
time, when several companies were sta- 
tioned all winter on the Canadian border 
to prevent raiders infringing on the neu- 
trality laws. In 1866, when the Fenians 
actually invaded Canada, the Royals were 
encamped at Hemmingford, close to the 
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frontier, but did not have any fighting. 
In 1870 again, during the second Fenian 
raid, the Royals were out and were bri- 
gaded with the regulars in camp at St. 
Johns. 

Up to this time the Royals were uni- 
formed like the British line regiments, in 
scarlet tunics, dark-blue facings, blue 
trousers, with shako for head dress in 
summer and fur cap in winter. Even 
then there was a decided tinge of the 
Scotch element apparent. Many of the 
officers and men were Scotch and the left 
flank company wore tartan trousers and tar- 
tan round the shako. A dull and peaceful 
time succeeding the stirring events of the 
Fenian raids, all the volunteer regiments 
became limp and weak, and this con- 
tinued until 1877, when a few enthusiasts, 
some of them old officers of the corps, 
made an effort to restore it to its old-time 
form, and they succeeded beyond all ex- 
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MAJOR COLIN MC ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT'S ROYAL CANADIAN HUSSARS. 


pectations. To make the corps more at- 
tractive it became a fusilier regiment, 
wearing the bearskin, and the name was 
changed to the Royal Fusiliers. It had 
two Highland companies, uniformed like 
The 


the regular non - kilted regiments. 
physique of the men was good, none but 
well - grown men being allowed to join. 
When measured for uniforms the average 
height was found to be five feet nine 


inches. The Scotch element became so 
pronounced that very soon all the com- 
panies became Highland ones, still wear- 
ing the trews and tartan plaid. Nothing 
but the expense prevented the adoption 
of the kilt, and that in time was overcome 
and the regiment came out at last in all 
the glory of philabeg, sporran and all the 
paraphernalia peculiar to the Highland 
dress. The Royal Scots of Canada is the 
title by which the Fifth is now known. 
The regiment takes a high stand in the 
Canadian militia. Efficient as any corps 
in the Dominion, popular in the extreme, 
of very fine physique, strong in esprit de 
corps, and passing every year extremely 
creditable inspections, it holds a high 
place in the community and is a source 
of pride to many who followed its col- 
ors in the days gone by. 

The regiment, by special permission of 
the Marquis of Lorne, wears the Lorne 
tartan. It has a full military band, 
seven pipers, drum corps and ambulance 
corps. The badge of the Scots is a 
boar’s head, with the motto “ We obfivis- 


caris” in the garter under it. Col. Frank 
Caverhill is a most popular commander. 
The cadet corps of the Royal Scots is 
a splendid one. Under the adjutant of 
the regiment, Capt. Fred. L. Lydon, it 
has attained a proficiency in drill which 
would put a veteran battalion to shame. 
The cadets wear the full Highland cos- 
tume, but in gray and red instead of the 
scarlet and tartan of the parent regiment. 

The Sixth Fusiliers, of Montreal, is an- 
other regiment which comes in for a large 
slice of favor with the people of the city. 
It sprung into existence during the excit- 
ing times of 1862 as the Seventh Vol- 
unteer Militia Rifle Company of Mon- 
treal, but, other companies being quickly 
raised, the title of “rifles” was discarded 
and the battalion gazetted as the Sixth 
Battalion (Hochelaga) Light Infantry, 
under the command of Lieut. Col. Ashley 
Hibbard. At first nothing but the accou- 
trements was supplied by the militia 
authorities, clothing, etc., having to be 
supplied by the men themselves. In 
1864, 1865, 1866 the Sixth saw_a good 
deal of active service, being constantly 
employed on frontier service. In 1876 
the designation of the battalion was 
changed to that of the Sixth Battalion 
Fusiliers, with permission to adopt the 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL DUGAS, 
COMMANDING SIXTY-FIFTH (MOUNT ROYAL) RIFLES, 


“bearskin”’ and uniform as worn by fu- 
silier regiments of the Imperial Army. 
Within the last year they have discarded 
the blue facings hitherto worn, having re- 
ceived permission to don the white fac- 
ings, so.that the dress now corresponds in 
every particular with that of the fusi- 
liers of Her Majesty’s Army. Like the 
other Montreal battalions, the Sixth is 
It is recruited 


a six-company regiment. 
largely from the artisan classes, and can 
turn out a body of men that for physique 
and smartness it would be hard to beat. 
The Sixth is a favorite regiment with 
the old soldiers ; as many as six or eight 


bronzed-faced veterans, with two and 
three medals on their breasts, may be seen 
in some of the com- 
panies — medals that 
have been won on the 
sands of Egypt, in the 
mountain passes of Af- 
ghanistan and other 
parts of the world. 
This regiment has al- 
ways held most friend- 
ly relations with its 
fellow comrades of the 
United States. 

On the Fourth of 
July, 1878, in response 
to an invitation from 
St. Albans, Vt., they 
took part in the na- 
tional celebration 
there and received a 
most. enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State of 
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Vermont, in addressing the Sixth after 
the review, said “the men of it were 
every inch soldiers.” On May 24, 1879, 
the regiment took a prominent place in a 
grand review held in Montreal before the 
Marquis of Lorne and H. R. H. Princess 
Louise, in which the Thirteenth (Brooklyn) 
Regiment, 550 strong, took part. The 
Sixth has on many occasions done ex- 
cellent service in aid of the civil power, 
the good discipline and steadiness of the 
corps making it peculiarly well suited for 
such a duty as marksmen. The Fusi- 
liers have always been highly distin- 
guished. In October, 1883, they won 
the “British Challenge Shield,” which 
was presented by the forces of Great 
Britain to be competed for by the Cana- 
dian militia. At the annual meetings of 
the National Rifle Association in Eng- 
land members of the Sixth have al- 
ways been on the Canadian team, and 
have invariably done well. On the regi- 
mental color is: “Badge quarterly: 
First, or, a beaver proper on a mount, 
vert. Second, gules, a lion passant, or. 
Third, azure, a grenade, argent, embel- 
lished, ov. Fourth, argent, a sprig of 
three maple leaves proper. The whole 
within a garter, azure, buckled and fim- 
bricated, or.” The crest worn on cross 
belts, etc., is: “ An Indian warrior proper, 
holding a bow in his dexter hand and hav- 
ing a quiver of arrows over the sinister 
shoulder.” ‘The motto of the regiment is 
“ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 

The commanding officer, Lieut. Col. 
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Frederick Massey, takes the greatest in- 
terest in his regiment. He is an excellent 
drill himself, and with the assistance of 
Major Atkinson, the acting adjutant, has 
made the Sixth what it is—one of the best 
and steadiest corps in the Canadian mili- 
tia. The regiment has a fine brass band, 
capital drum and fife band, and ambu- 
lance and signaling corps. 

Of the other Montreal corps the First 
Prince of Wales Rifles, which at one time 
was the crack regiment of the city, for a 
time seemed to have fallen away from 
some reason, and the proud motto borne 
by it—“Mulli secundus”—hardly stood 
good. It has again, however, taken a 
front place. 

The Sixty-fifth Battalion, Mount Royal 
Rifles, is altogether composed of French 
Canadians. It is a good, smart regiment 
of eight companies, and did excellent ser- 
vice in the Northwest during the Riel re- 
bellion. Judge Dugas, the commanding 
officer of the Mount Royal Rifles, is a 
most popular man. 

The Montreal Brigade of Garrison Ar- 
tillery, commanded by Lieut. Col. Thos.T. 
Turnbull, which served in the Northwest 
during the rebellion, is a splendid corps, the 
men being of fine physique, and while well 
up in big gun drill are equal to any of the 
regiments in infantry drill. It has a very 
fine cadet corps, wearing the same uni- 
form of blue and red, with buff belts. 
The Montreal Field Battery is a smart, 
well - appointed corps. Their armament 
consists of four nine-pounder rifled guns. 
Col. “Sandy” Stevenson has been long 
and favorably known in connection with 
the battery. 

The Montreal troop of the Sixth Regi- 
ment of Cavalry, organized in 1809, 
and now under Major Colin McArthur, 
and the Montreal Company of Engi- 
neers, under Lieutenant Colonel Ken- 
nedy, make up the city corps. All the 
corps have commodious armories and 
quarters in the splendid new drill hall on 
Craig street. There is ample space for 
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COL, FREDK. MASSEY, COMMANDING SIXTH FUSILIERS. 


two or three large bodies of men drilling 
in the hall, and the close proximity of 
the fine Champ de Mars, which is now 
brilliantly lighted by electricity, is con- 
stantly taken advantage of for parades 
on fine evenings. 

In his annual report of last year the 
Deputy Adjutant General of the Fifth 
(Montreal) District says of the corps of 
that city : “Ithink I am justified in stat- 
ing that all are in a good state of effi- 
ciency and capable of taking the field at 
the shortest notice should their services 
be required at any moment, and as the 
athletic associations of Montreal are the 
principal source of supply for the ma- 
terial of these corps, I am further induced 
in the opinion that should they be so 
called upon they would render a good ac- 
count of themselves, both on the line of 
march and in the field.” 








ASHES TO ASHES. 


I CARELESSLY take it in my hand, 
And look on that face that I once adored, 
And I know that now, should we chance to meet, 


We would both be sure to be awfully bored. 





I gaze in those eyes, that months ago 
Caused my cheek to flush and my heart to thrill, 
The wavy hair and the fair white brow— 


They are just the same—but my heart is still. 


She was pretty and sweet and bright enough— 
Why is it those summer affairs don’t last >— 
Well, I'll bid her here by my study fire, 


A fond farewell for the sake of the past. 


I hold it over the blazing logs, 
And I sit by and watch it smoke and curl— 
There are only a few gray ashes left 


Of the photograph of my last year’s girl. 






CORNELIA REDMOND. 
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AMATEURS AND THE ART OF DAGUERRE. 


BY CLARENCE B, MOORE, 


T the present time, 
when the coun- 
try is flooded 
with amateur 
photographers, 
for whose hand- 
iwork, as arule, 
even the most 
lenient can find 
but little praise, 
a few words from a brother amateur on the 
subject of fewer pictures and better work 
may not be considered amiss. For the 
photographer who takes himself as his 
model and considers his pictures the we 
plus ultra of photography there is no 
hope of progress. Incessant praises cloy ; 
a little judicious criticism taken along, 
like a pickle, gives tone. 

That amateurs wish to accomplish too 
much in too short a time in all probability 
accounts for the very inferior quality of 
photographs which the majority show as 
specimens of their work. 

Amateurs have special advantages in 
certain departments and there is really no 
reason why they should not surpass pro- 
fessionals, say, in outdoor photography, 
as, in fact, some do. In the first place 
they have the time to give, and a really 
good picture requires a good deal of time; 
then, again, they are not limited in expe- 
rience as to lighting and length of ex- 
posure in the open air, as is so often the 
case with professionals who daily work 
in a groove beneath a skylight, nearly 
always under the same conditions. 

The amateur should resolve to make 
only good pictures and feel more than 
satisfied if one exposure in a day is really 
successful. I recently met a gentleman 
who is regarded by his friends as “a 
great photographer,” and during our con- 
versation he remarked that he sometimes 
made as many as forty exposures in a 
morning. “Indeed,” I replied, “I am 
most anxious to see some of your work.” 

That pleasure was subsequently granted 
me. In one specimen the foreground was 
a yawning blank, another was so over- 
timed that its “flatness” was painful, 
while a third began nowhere and ended 
in the same place. In some were por- 
tions of bodies off the plate, while others 





again showed movement to such an ex- 
tent that, like lemures, the figures seemed 
gliding across the picture. For the de- 
fects of each one he had some excuse 
to offer, which would fully account for 
the various shortcomings. My advice to 
him and all amateurs is never to keep a 
picture which needs an apology ; the place 
for that negative is in fragments in the 
ash bin. Don’t feel that you must print 
because you have taken the trouble to de- 
velop; you are only putting on record ev- 
idence against yourself ; when the nega- 
tive from any cause is of inferior quality 
destroy it. Weall make failures. Follow 
the example of a very successful amateur 
who recently facetiously remarked that 
the Hudson River had risen from the 
number of poor negatives which he had 
tossed into it. 

An artist friend who dabbles in photog- 
raphy once told me that he spent a good 
share of four days in taking a single pic- 
ture on a Florida creek. First he visited 
the spot a number of times to ascertain 
just when the shadows and reflections 
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‘* BROTHERLY ATTENTION.” 


were at their best ; then he made a quan- 
tity of exposures which either showed 
movement of the foliage or were incor- 
rectly timed. These were rejected, as were 
several more taken when the sun was ob- 
scured, thus lacking the contrast of light 


and shadow. At last, after adozen hours 
spent up the creek and half that number 
in the dark room, he scored a triumphant 
success, technically, in lighting and in 
composition. 

The arrangement of a picture ought to 
be thought out in advance and the pic- 
ture itself taken over and over until the 
ideal is fully realized. This may seem a 
great deal of trouble, but in the end it 
pays. Anyone can take a poor photo- 
graph. Chance will sometimes help you in 
making a picture. Upon one occasion I 
had focused upon a portion of the road 
near Seabright, N. J., and with shutter 
set was awaiting a very stylish team 
which usually passed each afternoon at a 
certain time, when one horse of a pair in 
an empty victoria became alarmed at the 
whistle of a locomotive and reared high 
in the air. Just as it did so the bulb was 
pressed and snap went the shutter. A 
picture of this description could not again 
be secured in a thousand years of wait- 
ing. Again, on the beach at Narragan- 
sett my camera was focused upon a cer- 


tain point, hoping that something inter- 
esting might come along, when a friend, 
tapping me upon the shoulder, remarked : 
“Oh, if you could only take that!” 
Looking up, I saw in the direction exact- 
ly opposite from where the lens pointed 
what almost might have figured as a 
genre picture of the French school—two 
very stylish young girls about to enter 
the water, escorted by an athletic young 
fellow of perhaps one and twenty, while 
on every side the beach loungers were 
eyeing the party. I raised the camera, 
turned it around, and, pointing it like a 
gun, without any focus, I freed the shut- 
ter. The result was all that could be de- 
sired. I have christened the picture “ The 
Centre of Attraction.” 

An appropriate and telling title goes 
far to help any photograph, and in the 
case of genre pictures, to which reference 
will be made later on, it is especially use- 
ful, showing as it does how carefully and 
with what regard to pose, accessories, 
lighting and detail the artist has em- 
bodied a preconceived idea. 

As in the case of liberty, it may be said 
that the price of successful photography 
is eternal vigilance. The amateur should 
at all times be observant of pretty bits of 
landscape or of artistic grouping where 
there is any possibility to induce those 
composing the latter to submit to being 








‘““MOW—ROW. THE CHESHIRE CAT.” 
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“ What strange things we 
The same 


photographed. 

see when we haven’t a gun.” 

holds good of a camera. 
Occasionally the groupings are recover- 
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nessed on the wharves: A fat darky, 
seated on a barrel lying on its side, his 
back against a post, his mouth wide open, 
sound asleep. On his lap the rind of 


““THERE’S A MOUSE!”’ 


able; others may be induced to assume 
the same poses under like conditions ; but, 
alas! too frequently they are lost. Such 
a case was the following recently wit- 


half a “ watermillion,” seeds and juice on 
his chin and shirt, at his feet a diminutive 
African busily gleaning from the thor- 
oughly cleaned out and discarded half. 
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“CAUGHT IN THE AIR.” 


Eheu fugaces! Such chances once lost 
are gone forever ! 

I feel sure that amateurs can in no way 
hold their own in competition with pro- 
fessionals in portraiture under a skylight, 
for lighting is a very difficult art, as is 
the developing of white and black, and 
while the amateur owners of skylights 
can doubtless show some good work their 
average is far below that of a professional 
of any repute. Let even the best amateur 
compare results of twenty consecutive 
exposures in portraiture with an equal 
number made in succession in any known 
gallery and he will realize how wide is 
the gap between. It would indeed be 
strange were the case in any way differ- 
ent. The amateur works unaided and 
alone. He poses, develops, prints and 
mounts (I don’t think he retouches very 
often); he has to study the lighting, and 
perhaps at the same time entertain the 
sitter, who is too frequently disposed to 
regard the whole matter in a serio-comic 
light. The professional has often two 
experts under the skylight ; another de- 
velops ; the retoucher confines himself to 
his branch; while the printer does not 
as a rule waste his time in mounting, 
which is done by the girl who spots and 
burnishes. Admiring friends shown one 
or two pictures by amateurs, perhaps the 
cream of a month’s work, are often too 
prone to assert that professionals are sur- 
passed in their own specialty. 


I have, as an amateur, worked under a 
skylight for two years, sometimes several 
hours each day for weeks at a time, and 
compared with the professional in this 
branch I feel like a groper on the thresh- 
old. One sometimes hits the bull’s-eye, 
but alas for the shots that miss the target 
altogether. 

But few amateurs can afford a gallery. 
Tosuch as cannot I would suggest to hire 
for a morning theskylight of some profes- 
sional doing business in a small way and 
to take from the owner a few lessons in 
lighting. While “light from above”’ is 
very desirable in more ways than one, still 
it is not absolutely necessary in order to 
take a very fair portrait. If the sitter is 
placed by a window, in not too fierce a 
glare, and the dark side illumined by a 
looking glass, a satisfactory result may be 
obtained. I have seen very artistic pic- 
tures taken in this way with the use of 
a rapid plate, an exposure of ten sec- 
onds anda medium stop. Really fine por- 
traits may be made in the open air. To ob- 
tain the best lighting the sitter should be 
placed in the full glare of the sun, allow- 
ing it to fall somewhat on one side of 
the face—this to give contrast. A sheet 
should then be fastened to two poles and 
raised between the sitter and the sun to 
soften the light. If correctly timed and 
developed satisfactory results are sure to 
follow. 

Lenses are nearly all good nowadays ; 























like guns they mainly depend upon the 
person behind them; and the same may 
be said of developers. Yesterday it was 
hydrochinon ; to-day it is eikonogen ; 
while many still adhere to pyro. In truth 
if the time be correct and the develop- 
ment carefully done the result with any 
good developer is about the same. 

There is always a rage for the new, but 
it is very unwise to give up a tried friend 
for one we know not of. And now a few 
words about genre pictures, the most fas- 
cinating branch of photography and the 
most difficult. 

In the genre picture the amateur has 
every chance to excel, since to the profes- 
sional time is wanted to carry out the de- 
tails necessary to insure success. ‘To ob- 
tain really a good picture the sitters must 
be arranged and rearranged, care being 
taken that the head rests are not visible. 
Much patient work must be done with the 
swing back to bring all portions of the 
picture into the sharpest focus, and due 
notice must be taken that no parts of the 
sitters be unduly foreshortened or brought 
into a special prominence. Then, again, 
there is the danger that movement, or a 
miscalculation in the length of exposure 
or in development, may necessitate a be- 
ginning afresh of the entire composition. 
This to the professional means money, so 
much loss of time being involved, and 
hence in genre pictures the clever ama- 
teur has the field largely to himself. 

First and foremost the artist should see 
that the eyes of the models are so direct- 
ed as to fulfill the idea which he is endeav- 
oring to portray. Nearly always the sit- 
ters are anxious to have their eyes appear 
in the picture, and it is almost impossible 
to persuade them to carry out the sub- 
ject according to the artist’s conception. 
Whatever the subject of a genre picture 
may be, whether pouring tea, knitting or 
reading a letter, if allowed unchecked to 
consult their own wishes the models of 
the unfortunate amateur are usually star- 
ing into the lens. “Eyes right,” taken 
literally, would not be a bad motto, and 
that the eyes are right and not wrong 
should be the principal care of him who 
is arranging the pose. Unless the genre 
picture is thoroughly in keeping in every 
detail it is best left unshown. “ Czesar or 
nothing.” 

A picture called “Watching the Break- 
ers” has recently come under my notice. 
Four of the six figures composing it have 
their backs turned to the sea and are in- 
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tently watching the uncapping of the 
lens. A fifth is looking straight up the 
beach, while one only is doing that which, 
according to the title, should be the occu- 
pation of all. “Watching the Camera” 
would have been a far more appropriate 
name. 

In genre pictures expression is, if it be 
possible, of still more importance than 
the direction of the eyes. “You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink.” You may pose and arrange 
your model, but you cannot at the critical 
moment compel him to assume the de- 
sired .expression. In the illustration of 
“The Cheshire Cat”? nothing was left but 
the expression; with the average model 
exactly the reverse is true. And I am 
bound to say that to keep the same look 
upon one’s face through five or six inter- 
minable seconds is difficult in the extreme. 
But it is necessary. 

Just fancy, for instance, a composition 
entitled “ Bad News,” where a girl, read- 
ing a letter deeply bordered in black, has 
an affable smile upon her face. Or an 
“Amusing Incident,” where a person is 
reading from a newspaper to another. 
upon whose face is a look of settled 
gloom. ‘This last might possibly be ex- 
cusable in view of the comic papers of 
to-day. In “The Mouse” the endeavor 


‘© QUIET CUP OF TEA.” 
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has been made to give expression and 
pose alike. 

Genre pictures can, of course, be taken 
in a room, in a gallery or in the open air. 
A properly lighted picture including more 
than one figure, however, is very difficult 
to obtain in a room. Under the sky or 
a skylight much better lighting can be 
secured. 

Let us suppose that an amateur pro- 
poses to take a genre picture and that he 
has thought of a subject ; for instance, 
two young girls telling fortunes with 
cards. He will call it, perhaps, “ Beware 
of a Dark Rival.” Perhaps there is a 
place in town where galleries are let to 
amateurs, or, as before suggested, some 
tin typer can be readily induced to accord 
the use of his skylight, and then if any 
of the friends of the amateur will con- 
sent to pose they will doubtless bring 
appropriate gowns with them. If volun- 
teers are wanting, however, with the help 
of any artist models can readily be se- 
cured and dresses be had from some cos- 
tumer. Next, the models are seated, the 
darkest costume nearest the side light, 
and the hair is carefully powdered, since, 
no matter how blonde a girl may be, we 


must remember that yellow has not the 
same color value in photography, and 
that in the case of dark hair powder in 
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the shadows gives detail. The desired 
pose is then explained, the head rest ad- 
justed, instructions are given as to the 
directions for the eyes, the focus is taken 
and the exposure is made. Next comes 
the work in the dark room. It may be 
objected that all this is expensive, and, 
comparatively speaking, it is; but there 
are few amateurs who cannot afford oc- 
casionally to make the experiment. 

The result may be failure, but it may 
be as gratifying a success as the “ Unex- 
pected Remuneration ” or “A Quiet Cup 
of Tea,” both of which are given as typi- 
cal illustrations. 

What will deter the greater number, 
I fear, will be the expenditure, not of 
money, but of energy and of patience. 
Yet there is nothing more interesting for 
the amateur or tending more to advance 
the art which he follows (for the higher 
branches of photography certainly consti- 
tute an art) than to think out and elabo- 
rate some genre subject and to try it over 
and over until it is finally embodied in a 
really artistic composition. In a word, 
success in true photography depends less 
upon lenses and developers than upon in- 
genuity, care and perseverance, all ele- 
ments which the amateur has, in a marked 
degree, the opportunity of putting into 
practice. 


“THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION.” 
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als)*HE poodle’s origin is very obscure. 
¥ The Romans sculptured him in bas- 
relief clipped in the fashion he is at pres- 


ent. During the period in which the art 
of illustration was mainly in the hands of 
the monks we have no delineation of this 
dog, but early after the introduction of 
printing we again find the poodle with 
coat cut and trimmed. Gesner so de- 
picted him in the books he published: in 
1555- ; 

Where once fashion has put her mark 
escape is difficult. ‘The practice of de- 
priving this dog of his coat in the very 
places where it is most necessary for 
warmth and for protection from chill 
can have no foundation but fashion ; by 
it one of the most intelligent of the canine 
race is made to play the part of the clown, 
to be laughed at by the provincials for 
his unnatural appearance and summed up 
with the curt remark: “Only one of 
those performing dogs!” 

The Irish water spaniel, not only in con- 
formation but also in its liking for the 
water, is the only dog that resembles the 
poodle. Originally he was used in Eng- 
land for duck shooting, and he was found 
to be unsurpassed, both as a retriever and 


for the ducks within range; on the con- 
tinent of Europe his excellence in these 
respects has long been established, and 
having nocompeers he has maintained his 
place. 

On the sportsman nearing a duck blind 
shelter is secured and the dog is at once 
directed to go to work. He takes in the 
situation at a glance, and away he bounds, 
If youare a stranger you may imagine that 
his course is homeward, but it is not—he is’ 
only making a wide circuit so as not to 
disturb the birds ; within a short time you 
will see him cautiously entering the water 
beyond the ducks and gradually he swims 
toward them without making more than a 
ripple on the water. All that can be seen 
is his jet black nose and the long coat 
floating on the surface like weeds. After 
getting the game together he presses them 
on to where the hunters lie hidden. On 
the slightest indication of flight on the 
part of the ducks he becomes motionless, 
and only on a signal from the sportsmen 
does he put them up. This is done bya 
sudden spring which frightens the ducks, 
and their first whirl is sure to be near or 
over the hidden hunters, who bring down 
their choice, and these are instantly and 
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tenderly retrieved by the dog. It is quite 
astonishing how long this dog will remain 
in the water, and it is surprising to witness 
the intelligent way in which he handles 
the ducks without betraying himself; as 
cleverly as a sheep dog manceuvring his 
flock. 

Another use to which poodles are put is 
that of smuggling lace, cigars, etc., over 
the Belgian and Spanish frontiers of 
France: here their endurance and almost 
human intelligence find full scope, and 
many accounts could be given of their ex- 
traordinary feats. The dog intended for 
this sphere of usefulness goes through a 
regular training and is taught to detest 
and avoid anything resembling a custom 
officer’s uniform. After trial trips with a 
skin of a larger dog fastened at his neck 
and extending to the loins, he is then in- 
trusted with some valuable packing be- 
tween this and his own. He soon be- 


comes a valuable animal, earning large 
sums for his owner, and although a mark 
for the custom officers, the poodle’s sa- 
gacity generally gives him the best of any 
contest he may have with dogs trained by 
the enemy to intercept him. 

At Mabuse there was a dog which had 


acquired so great a renown that he was 
dubbed Ze Diadle by the authorities, and a 
price was set upon his head. He was white, 
so all white dogs were carefully watched ; 
but this dog was white no longer, the 
color of his coat was frequently changed 
to black, brown or light tan by means of 
dyes. The dog was very skillful, and long 
evaded those who sought to capture him, 
and tales were told of the artful manner 
in which he avoided his would-be captors. 
At one time he mingled with a flock of 
sheep right under the eyes of the com- 
missary of police; at another time he 
trotted the whole distance under the very 
carriage which was conveying the officer 
of excise who was on the lookout for him. 
But the poor fellow was run down at last. 
Being sore pressed he endeavored to cross 
the Scheldt by swimming, and might have 
succeeded even then in effecting his 
escape had he not previously received. a 
slight gunshot wound. As it was, he met 
his fate and was drowned. Within the 
false skin of Ze Diadble was found packed 
rich lace to the value of fifty thousand 
francs ! 

In the dog-training kennels now estab- 
lished in conjunction with the armies of 
several European countries the poodle has 
been found to be very useful. Dogs are 
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now trained to carry dispatches and am- 
munition in war times and for use for the 
outpost work. They are said to form a 
valuable auxiliary to the camp and bea 
certain protection against surprises and 
night attacks. 

But to return to the “velvet and astra- 
khan” carpet-hero class of the breed. It 
may be said that, following the fashion 
of the Parisian belle, London became af- 
fected by the dernier cri, and in due course 
the symptoms became apparent in many 
American cities. It is now quite usual 
to see bangle-adorned and ribbon - be- 
decked specimens trotting along gaily by 
the side of grace and beauty in many 
lands. His recommendations as a com- 
panion and house dog are well known ; he 
is scrupulously clean in his habits, gentle 
and entertaining to children, and his mar- 
velous intelligence and happy knack of 
picking up tricks and imitating have made 
him the pet of many a household. 

The poodle is a great favorite with the 
French, and from the fact of their being 
common in that country they are fre- 
quently called French poodles (caniche). 
In Paris, where the fancies of fashion are 
indulged in to the full extent, this dog, in 
common with other pets of all sorts and 
sizes, has of course to bow to its decrees ; 
hence we find them the dudes of dogdom. 
When the Parisian belles visit the sea- 
side or the springs their pets accompany 
them in dandy little traveling robes made 
in the form of a horse cloth and generally 
bordered with bright silk of the latest 
and most fashionable pattern and design. 
On reaching their destination similar 
robes of a color to match the dresses of 
their fair owners are substituted, with re- 
ceptacles on either side for holding lumps 
of sugar and a pockethandkerchief where- 
with the canine nose and eyes are wiped. 
This is by no means an extreme case, for 
others are to be seen with elaborate col- 
lars and bracelets, the latest style being 
made of nickel resembling pearl neck- 
laces, which certainly are calculated to 
look well against the velvet and astrakhan 
coat of the poodle; the more fortunate 
still get for collars a strip of reddish- 
brown leather with gold knobs and gar- 
nished with little bells, bearing on one 
side of them the effigy of Jean gui pleure 
and on the other that of /Jean gui rit, 
while on their legs are gold and silver 
bracelets set with real pearls and rubies. 
When it is remembered that besides being 
the philosopher, clown and dude of the 
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canine species the poodle is an excellent 
sporting dog, a faithful guard, fearless 
and brave and very kind and docile with 
children, it is natural to feel a high de- 
gree of admiration for him. 

In color there are but three distinctions 
— the black, white, and red or russet, al- 
though occasionally a shade of brown is 
seen ; there should not be any mixture of 
colors. In coat the corded are preferred ; 
the curly—if the hair is very fine and the 
curls close and thick like the hair ona ne- 
gro’s head—are much liked. The grandest 
specimen in recent years was the black dog 
Nero ; he was owned by Herr Carl Remer, 
of Berlin. Nothing could compare with 
him, and between the years of 1876-80 he 
carried off all the prizes on the continent 
of Europe. His coat wasreally marvelous, 
the ringlets or cords measuring twenty-five 
inches long, and this after the ends were 
clipped to give him more freedom in walk- 
ing. Nero wasa large-sized dog, well pro- 
portioned and with plenty of animation. 
The way in which he was trimmed was not 
exactly orthodox, and many considered 
that two-thirds of the body was too much 
to remain coatless ; it gave him the appear- 
ance of too much length. In clipping his 


head, too, the general appearance was sup- 
posed to have been spoiled, but this was 
greatly individual taste, and Nero undoubt- 
edly was peerless for his marvelously ex- 


pressive face and eye. The most typical 
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English specimen was perhaps Lyris. He 
was a cobby- built dog, with a nicely - 
arched neck, supporting a head of the 
right mold, plenty of length of muzzle, 
room for brains in his domed skull and 
an expression of equal merit ; added to 
this he was always exhibited in excellent 
condition and his coat trimmed in the 
most approved style; it was plentiful, 
good in color and texture and beauti- 
fully corded. This dog was an excellent 
sire and many of his breed now grace the 
show bench. 

Zulu was another equally typical Eng- 
lish specimen, but scarcely as large nor as 
good in coat as Lyris. 

Of other noted poodles the following may 
be mentioned: John (E 9,673), an un- 
clipped large size dog, with an excellent 
coat ; Jumbo (E 12,111), also a large dog, 
with a heavy coat but bad in color, plenty 
of bone and muscle, and of general har- 
monious conformation ; very bright and 
lively in style and the sire of many ex- 
cellent specimens. 

Dollar (E 21,538) was a dog which 
made a record both on the Continent and 
in England, and was particularly remark- 
able for length of muzzle, fine bone and 
great size. His coat and carriage were 
not perfection. 

As a representative English specimen 
perhaps Lady de Clifford’s Joe II. may be 
taken. He is well built, has a good coat 
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and elegant poise. Lyris II., Dexter and 
Achilles are also noted English cracks. 

Of the Continental cracks Punch (L. O. 
S. H. 314) is certainly far inferior to the 
English dogs, and Ajax, a fleecy, white 
dog, is worthy of little comment ; weight, 
40 pounds. 

Of those known in America Styx 
claims first attention. He is a fair-sized 
dog, with legs and feet of moderate merit. 
Although not so cobby as some of the 
European cracks, still he is a good speci- 
men. He could be more full in skull and 
longer in muzzle, and a more intelligent, 
docile expression would greatly add to 
his beauty. His ears are certainly of 
good length and are well carried. He is 
very good in coat; the length, texture, 
tagging and color are excellent. In 
brightness and activity he is not lacking, 
and he is a good representative dog. 

STANDARD OF POINTS. 
THE BLACK POODLE, 

General Appearance.—That of a strong, 
active, and very intelligent dog; cobby 
in build, and profusely coated with curls 
or long ropy “ cords.” 

Head—tLong ; the skull large and with 


plenty of room for brain power; wide be- 


tween the ears and a slight peak; the 
parts over the eyes well arched ; the 
whole thickly covered with curls or cords. 

Muzzle—Long (but not “snipy”), 
strong, square, and deep ; the stop should 
be defined, but not to a very great extent. 
The teeth should be perfectly level, strong 
and white. 

Eyes.—Small, dark, and bright, with a 
very intelligent expression; they should 
be set at right angles with the line of the 
face. 

Nose-—Large and perfectly black in 
color, with wide, open nostrils. 

Lars,—Very long, close to the cheek, 
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low set on, and well covered with long 
ringlets or “ cords.” 

Neck.—Well proportioned, and very 
strong to admit of the head being carried 
high and with dignity. 

Chest.—Fairly deep, but not too wide ; 
strong, and well covered with muscles. 

Legs.—Forelegs perfectly straight, very 
muscular, and “set on racing lines ;” they 
should be long enough to raise the body 
well from the ground, but without leggi- 
ness. Hind legs very muscular, but fairly 
bent, with the hocks well let down. 

Feet—Large, strong and rather wide, 
but standing well on the toes, and of good 
shape; the nails perfectly black, and the 
pads capacious and hard. 

Back.—Short, with body well ribbed 
up; the loins very strong and muscular, 
but without fat. 

Tail.—Carried at an angle of 45°, hav- 
ing long ringlets or cords hanging down. 

Coat.—If corded thick and strong and 
hanging in long, ropy “cords.” If curly 
the curls close and thick and hair of good 
quality. 

Weight.—Large, 60 pounds; medium, 
40 pounds ; small, 20 pounds and under. 
THE WHITE POODLE AND THE RED POODLE. 

All the foregoing points hold good for 
these varieties of the breed, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions : 

Lyes.—Yellow or wall eyes (light blue), 
free from black rims round the eyelids. 

Nose.—Red or liver color. 

Nails.—Red or pink. 

Back.—The ticks (spots) on back should 
be red or liver, and the whole body should 
be free from black ticks. 

Only these three colors (black, white 
and red) are admitted, and they should be 
without mixture. 

Clipping or Shaving.—Only one-third of 
the body should be clipped or shaved, 
and the hair on the forehead be left on. 
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HE 
in France 


would have 

all been killed 

long ago but for 

the Jouvetiers or 

wolf hunters. 

Instituted sever- 

al hundred years 

ago for the de- 

struction of the ravenous beasts, this of- 

fice has really tended to their preservation 

and has thus kept an exciting sport alive 
to our times. 

The forests in which wolves are known 
to exist always rent for a large sum for 
shooting purposes. The French Jouvetier 
is a man of wealth and popularity, holding 
the same social position as an English 
master of hounds, and he regards a wolf 
in the same light as the Englishman does 
a fox. About two thousand wolves are 
killed annually and with a great deal of 


ceremony, the rules and regulations, the 
restrictions as to time and place, and the 
picturesque costumes of the huntsmen 
giving the sport some of the romance and 


pageantry of the past. The hunters are 
armed with rifles and dogs drive the 
wolves out of cover. It is doubtful if 
any dog can successfully attack a wolf. 
There is certainly none in France, for 
after partaking in thirty odd wolf hunts, 
in which dogs of all shapes and sizes 
joined, I never knew one French dog to 
bite a wolf. No matter how courageous 
the animal, the innate ferocity of the 
wild wolf always gave it the advantage 
right off, for the steel-trap jaws would 
snap a dog to pieces before it could get a 
hold, and at the first wound the boldest 
dog would slink howling away. 

I lost a fine dog of the Great Dane 
breed and captured a wolf cub on a hunt 
near the Spanish frontier in 1879. It was 
one of the most successful hunts held for 
many a year in point of the number of 
wolves killed, and must have consider- 
ably thinned the lupine population, as 216 
fell to our rifles. The presence of the 
hunting members of the royal house of 
Savoy and of some of the most celebrated 
European sportsmen called for a display 
of such elaborate arrangements and fanci- 
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ful costumes as are seldom seen in these 
practical days. 

For a long time ahead scores of beaters 
had been looking up the lairs, and on the 
night before the hunting day hundreds of 
holes were stopped up. Wolves are noc- 
turnal prowlers and gluttonous feeders, 
and on returning at dawn to sleep and 
finding their retreats blocked most of 
them lay down near by. 

Early on the appointed day the wolves 
were driven out of their fastnesses by a 
vast number of dogs and a crowd of men 
quaintly dressed ina livery of blue slashed 
with gold lace and carrying great horns. 
The din of these peculiar musical instru- 
ments kept the animals stirring, and sev- 
eral packs broke from cover and made for 
the wild uplands of the Pyrénées. 

The hunters numbered about forty and 
were divided into two parties, each 
stretched in a long line on the borders of 
the southern forests toward which the 
wolves were to be driven. Up among the 
wild, rough mountain scenery, far from the 
rush and noise of the modern age, dressed 
in the fanciful embroideries of the olden 
times, for we wore three-cornered hats 
and dark - green hunting suits faced with 
gold and scarlet braid and were armed 
with the old-time muzzle-loading rifle, it 
required no difficult effort to imagine one’s 
self belonging to an earlier age. And 
when the game came in sight this feeling 
was intensified, for it seemed impossible 
that such a great number of wolves could 
be brought naturally together in a modern 
civilized country. 

My dog Hector was with me, and when 
he caught sight of the approaching 
wolves he crouched by my side, showing 
his fangs and keeping up a_ continual 
low growl. Here they come, over one 
hundred wolves, rushing along like a flock 
of sheep*toward a stretch of forest that 
seemed to offer a secure cover. But when 
the leaders of the pack came within fifty 
yards a long stretch of flame shot out 
from the underwood, and before the echo- 
ing roll of the report had died away fif- 
teen wolves were kicking their last and 
several others were rolling about and lick- 
ing their wounds. Barbarous as_ sport 
may seem to some, there is a savage in- 
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stinct in our natures that seems satisfied 
when a grim brute falls a victim to our 
prowess. 

The wolf is a prudent animal, but no 
coward, and when a pack of them decide 
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around and gnashing their teeth, as if 
calculating their chance of success in a 
combined attack. None of us spoke; we 


were too busy with our muzzle loaders 
— I remember pushing home a double 
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to attack it means war to the death. 
When that death-dealing hail of bullets 
tore through their ranks a howl of rage 
and defiance came out of their blood-red 
throats. Nota wolf turned tail, but with 
a fierce courage tney faced us, leaping 


charge. There were nearly one hundred 
unhurt wolves — we were only twenty — 
and our extended line would not offer a 
quarter the resistance of a closer front. 

I have always held that in hunting 
some possible chance of danger is neces- 
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sary to make the sport interesting, and in 
moments like those I passed facing that 
raging throng of wolves I experienced 
the sublime thrill that nerves the sports- 
man for the hand-to-hand struggle with a 
ferocious beast. But before the wolves 
had determined to attack us several rifles 
cracked to my left and more wolves fell. 
The fire became general, and reluctantly 
I lifted my weapon and sent two bullets 
crashing through the skull of a great 
shaggy wolf as the pack turned and ran. 

Several of the blue - liveried valets 
de chiens, or whippers in, now came in 
sight, and as we could not expect any more 
wolves from that quarter we dispersed. 

I struck out with Hector for a steep 
woody range leading down from some of 
the highest domes of the Pyrénées. In 
half an hour I gained the firwood and 
was gliding noiselessly over the needles 
toward a rocky eminence that offered a 
favorable position to spy any stray wolves. 

I had not been there a quarter of an 
hour when I heard some dogs barking 
furiously, then came a piercing yell, as if 
one of them had got hurt, and then re- 
newed barking. As the sound came 


nearer a large wolf bitch, followed by two 


small cubs, broke suddenly through the 
underbrush on the outskirts of the fir- 
wood. ‘The cubs were evidently nearly 
exhausted and panting distressingly. The 
mother had faithfully protected them, and 
they would have found a safe refuge in 
that forest if I had not happened to 
choose it for an ambush. 

She came along at a quiet trot, stopping 
every now and then to charge back upon 
the six or seven dogs that still followed 
her. When she turned they scattered in 
all directions, but their hunting instinct 
kept them to the trail. I had long want- 
ed a wolf cub and I had now a chance to 
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procure one. I might have shot the wolf 
from where I was, but I hoped to be able 
to catch one cub without killing her. 
When she caught sight of us she gave a 
startled jump and a fierce howl. Fora 
moment her courage deserted her, for she 
ran swiftly away, leaving the cubs to fol- 
low as they might. Hector was right be- 
hind them and headed them off, so that 
they had to run through the forest. Their 
yelps brought the mother back again, and 
like a flash she went for my big dog. He 
must have weighed twenty pounds heav- 
ier, but she looked as large with every 
hair of her shaggy coat standing on end. 
Teeth clashed against teeth and the 
howls and snarls and sharp ringing cries 
came fast and furious as the combatants 
rolled over and over. They formed such 
a quick-moving mass that for some sec- 
onds | could not see which was on top. 

But they soon parted—the wolf ran off 
and Hector lay writhing on the ground. 
Throwing up my rifle I sent the wolf head 
over heels, then ran to my dog. Both his 
forelegs were broken, the neck torn in 
five different places and his nose bitten 
through. I shot him to save further 
agony. On examining the carcass of the 
wolf I found her ear split and a slight 
wound on the neck. The other dogs had 
come up, and together we ran down the 
cubs. ‘They killed one, but I secured the 
other. It grew up in perfect freedom 
with some dogs nearly a year, but one 
day it disappeared and never returned. 
It wore a large brass collar, and when a 
report reached me a few weeks later that 
a wolf wearing such an ornament had 
been shot while raiding a sheepfold I ac- 
cepted it as proof that “Carlo” had 
tired of civilization and had met his 
death on taking up the old freebooting 
ways of his ancestors. 
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1890. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


N reviewing 
the football 
season of 
1890 almost 

the first point to 

= be noticed is that 

to which atten- 

tion has been al- 

‘ ready called in 

these columns— 

namely, the vast 

extension of the 

tactics of the 

sport through 

the medium of more or less experienced 

coaches. A few years ago school teams, 

and for the most part college teams out- 

side the principal association, had very 

little variety about their play, and, while 

they might indulge in one or two of the 

finer strategies when matched against in- 

ferior antagonists, as soon as they met 

their equals or superiors fell back at once 

into the rut of regulation play with no va- 
riety whatever. 

Last year on the contrary the smaller 
teams made such rapid progress that 
early in the season they played many 
comparatively close games with the larger 
colleges, and it was not until November, 
when the greater amount of care and at- 
tention paid to physical condition and 
system began to be manifest in the crack 
teams, that: their captains felt safe from 
the scoring of inferior opponents. Nor, 
indeed, have we been educating only our 
ownteams. Representatives of both Eng- 
lish and Canadian teams have been sent 
expressly to witness our college contests, 
and in the case of the Canadians at least 
to determine whether there are not sug- 
gestions in our game which might with 
advantage be considered, and which 
might work well if adopted and incor- 
porated into the Canadian game. Nor is 
it the first time that our neighbors have 
taken a point or two from our game. The 
Englishmen also, if correctly reported in 
the newspapers, were rather favorably 
impressed, although they decried in a 
measure the quality of our runners and 
kickers. 

_No season was ever opened so early 
since the sport became popular in our 


colleges. Not only did college men talk 
football all summer, but some of the 
more enthusiastic actually practiced with 
vigor through the hot days. By Sep- 
tember 1 preparations had been made 
for immediate work. The college cap- 
tains had notified their men to return for 
practice, and before the term actually 
opened at most of the colleges the foot- 
ball teams were back and hard at work. 
Such a course as this would, in the case 
of the ordinary college sport, have met 
with refusals to try for positions. But so 
strong a hold has football gained upon 
the college public that there was more 
material, more men eager to try for 
places upon the teams, than even the most 
sanguine captain had hoped, and the num- 
ber of promising players exceeded any- 
thing heretofore seen in this country. 

The auspices under which the season 
opened, while thus strongly favorable, 
were unusual in many respects and chiefly 
on account of the split in the principal as- 
sociation. The Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion, which makes the rules for the Amer- 
ican game, for a number of years consist- 
ed of Columbia, Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale. Later, upon the withdrawal of Co- 
lumbia, Wesleyan and University of Penn- 
sylvania were admitted. These five have 
constituted the association ever since, with 
the exception of one year, when the Har- 
vard faculty forbade football with outside 
colleges, until the end of the 1889 season. 
At that time Harvard formally withdrew 
from the association, and hence the sea- 
son of 1890 was entered into with Prince- 
ton, Yale, Wesleyan and the University 
of Pennsylvania the contestants for the 
championship. 

From this fact, however, it must not be 
supposed that Harvard was in any sense 
out of football. Her withdrawal; although 
precipitated by dissension regarding elig- 
ible players, was nevertheless backed by 
the maturer judgment of graduates and 
men interested in athletics, and there was 
a strong feeling among a similar class at 
Yale toward throwing off the shackles of 
an association and entering into an arrange- 
ment with Harvard for an annual contest. 
The opposition to what was called this 
“dual league” project in the end pre- 
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vailed, and Yale remained in the associa- 
tion. Harvard’s objections having been to 
the Princeton players, the dissension was 
sufficient to prevent any meeting between 
them last season, but the annual contest 
with Yale was arranged as usual. The 
season opened, therefore, with Harvard 
as an outside free lance represented by 
a strong veteran team scheduled to play 
Yale at Springfield late in November. 
Yale and Princeton, being the leaders in 
the association, were to contest for the 
championship on Thanksgiving Day. Both 
colleges had championship games arranged 
with the University of Pennsylvania and 
Wesleyan, while Harvard arranged for 
practice matches with Wesleyan, but was 
unable to get on a match with Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Following first the career of Harvard, 
we find the strongest example of what 
hard work and earnest enthusiasm will do 
toward producing a winning football team. 
When Mr. Cumnock became captain of the 
Harvard team two years ago he inaugu- 
rated an era of football energy which, al- 
though it brought not victory the first year, 
laid the foundations for success in 1890. 
In no way led astray by the thought that 
a veteran team would easily win, he pur- 
sued the same policy of developing not 
only astrong second eleven, but encourag- 
ing in every possible way the production 
of more material and stimulating a healthy 
popularity for the sport among all classes. 
In the early games of the season his team 
piled up touchdowns and goals upon every 
team they met with such astonishing ease 
and rapidity that it might have turned the 
heads of lessearnest men. But these men 
had a hearty respect for the opponents 
they knew would face them at Springfield 
and they left no stone unturned in their 
steadiness of purpose. 

There are always in every college com- 
munity a set of men ready to see the dark 
side of affairs, and although during the 
first weeks the team went on so swim- 
mingly and the Yale scores against the 
same opponents were so meagre that 
there was no chance for croaking, their 
time came eventually, and it was then 
that the Harvard captain and the Har- 
vard team kept their heads so famously. 
The crisis was when several men of the 
Harvard team were temporarily crippled 
by accidents, and there was a cry that 
they were being worked too hard and 
would not be in fit condition when the 
final issue was to be determined. Added 
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to this the Yale team were beginning to 
run up phenomenal scores, equaling in 
points those made by Harvard. 

The mere fact of what had seemed “a 
sure thing” to the Cambridge spectator 
becoming in a measure a doubtful issue 
was sufficient to start all those prelimi- 
nary remarks and expressions of opinion 
that open the way for a self-satisfied “I 
told you so” if defeat comes. But neither 
Cumnock nor the experienced men upon 
his team had ever believed that they were 
enjoying a “sure thing,” and the course 
of events had not been far different from 
what they had all along anticipated. 
There was, therefore, no wavering or 
weakening in man or method. They were 
going to meet a first-class team upon the 
22d, and they felt that by that time they 
would have performed everything in the 
way of preparation that might fit them to 
match just such a team. 

The result justified their expectations. 
After nearly an hour of varying fortunes, 
without score by either side, the Harvard 
half back, Lee, made a beautiful run and 
touchdown which yielded a goal, and 
almost in a moment Dean, the Harvard 
quarter, had secured another touchdown, 
from which a second goal was kicked, giv- 
ing Harvard what appeared to be an 
easy lead. Here again, however, the 
truth of what the experienced men had 
said was demonstrated, for Yale soon 
scored a goal from a touchdown, and by 
strong playing forced the ball down dan- 
gerously into Harvard’s quarters, so that 
even at the last it was a desperate strug- 
gle, and the call of time was as welcome 
a thing as Cumnock and his finally vic- 
torious team could well hear. The 
crowd was a noble one, and no prettier 
sight can be pictured than the Harvard 
side of the field at the moment after Lee’s 
magnificent run, when a mass of 5,000 
people turned into a living sea of crimson 
banners, handkerchiefs and ribbons wav- 
ing madly to and fro in the brilliant sun- 
shine, which, like an index of good luck, 
flooded the seats upon that side, while it 
left in sombre shadow and strong con- 
trast the portion of the field where swung 
the dark blue of Yale. 

Turning now to the association cham- 
pionship, both Yale and Princton had com- 
menced the season with an unusually small 
number of veteran players, and both felt 
that there was a tremendous amount of 
hard work to be done. What little advan- 
tage the prestige going with the name of 
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champion might give was with Princeton 
from her victory of 1889, but the men 
who won that victory were scattered far 
and wide, and there were few familiar 
faces into which Captain Poe could look 
when he lined up his team in September 
for the campaign of 1890. But Captain 
Rhodes was in even a worse dilemma, be- 
cause he had two great antagonists pitted 
against him, while Poe had but a single 
dangerous opponent and a single impor- 
tant game to win. 

The first opportunity to test the calibre 
of the Yale team occurred when they met 
Wesleyan. ‘The result carried dismay to 
almost every Yale man who saw the game. 
While the issue was at no time doubtful, 
it was plain that the Yale team were being 
sent to their utmost and that they could 
not hurry their opponents nor rout them, 
as many had anticipated. They barely 
managed to win, after putting forth their 
best endeavors, by the slender margin of 
two touchdowns. Almost upon the heels 
of this match came a game scheduled 
with the Crescents, of Brooklyn, one of 
the strongest outside teams in the country 
and made up of many old college players. 
It was particularly necessary for the effect 
upon the spirits of the Yale team that 
they should win this contest, and, after a 
study of the tactics to be adopted, Cap- 
tain Rhodes decided to force the centre 
of the Crescent line and thus to so throw 
out of balance his opponents’ play as to 
prevent them from executing with steadi- 
ness their aggressive plays. It was no 
easy time he had, and the Crescents did 
finally score, but meantime Yale had ob- 
tained a commanding lead and left the 
field victorious and thankful. 

Then began a steady development of 
system, which, although neither showy nor 
rapid, was more perfectly planned and 
carried into better execution than even 
the most hopeful Yale sympathizers had 
any reason to expect. For several weeks 
there were no large scores, nor did the 
improvement seem marked, but when, on 
November 4, the Yale team again met 
the Crescents Captain Rhodes seemed to 
have a veritable scoring machine which 
added point after point-with an unvarying 
persistency, against which the Brooklyn 
team could offer no effectual resistance, 
Yale winning by 52 points to o. The 
same policy was preserved and the Wes- 
leyan team were the next to be opposed 
to this product of Captain Rhodes’ discip- 
line. They met with a worse fate than 
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the Crescents, the score running into the 
seventies. 

The only other point to be noted in the 
progress of the Yale team before their 
final match was the championship game 
with the University of Pennsylvania. This 
team had the week before played a re- 
markably close game with Princeton, and 
not only the football public but also the 
Yale team could but regard the Philadel- 
phia men with a deal of respect and some 
little trepidation as to the result. But it 
was only a repetition of the Crescent 
game. The Pennsylvanians could only 
struggle bravely against an overwhelm- 
ing attack from beginning to end. There 
was no respite, no time in which they 
could for a moment think of any scoring 
on their own account, and the struggle 
became only a desperate attempt to op- 
pose some sort of resistance occasionally 
to the unending battering of the Yale run- 
ners. The score reached sixty points and 
the Pennsylvanians as well as the general 
public began to see little hope for Prince- 
ton on Thanksgiving Day. But before 
the week was over this feeling that Yale 
would surely be the victors had worn 
away, and although it was admitted that 
the chances were largely in Yale’s favor 
there were plenty of people who had great 
confidence in Princeton’s ability to meet 
the issue. Nor was this at all strange, in- 
asmuch as Princeton has never failed to 
bring into the field a well-equipped team 
when the Yale contest came. 

The interest in the match became con- 
tagious; everyone was talking of the 
great game. The papers teemed with 
descriptions and wood cuts of the play- 
ers. How to get to Eastern Park on 
Thanksgiving Day seemed to be the 
question of the hour, and when the day 
came, bright, cold and clear, everything 
pointed to an attendance surpassing that 
at any athletic contest ever decided in 
this country. And such it proved to be. 
The crowd began to flock to Brooklyn 
early in the morning and by noon the 
grounds were black with people. An ac- 
cident to one of the free stands, while 
it resulted in physical injury to a score 
of people, happened so early that it pro- 
duced no panic and was hardly known to 
a large proportion of the audience. When 
at 2 o’clock the two teams came out upon 
the field over twenty-five thousand people 
were in the inclosure, and the sight as 
one looked up into the tiers of seats was 
truly magnificent. One heard the char- 
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acteristic cheer of college after college, 
for all were represented. Graduates had 
been drawn back from farther West than 
the Mississippi for this great gala day of 
college sport. Not only Yale and Prince- 
ton, but Harvard, Columbia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Wesleyan, Dartmouth, Cornell, Am- 
herst, Williams and a dozen others were 
there in numbers to witness the final test 
of football strength and_ skill which 
should make either Yale or Princeton 
the champions of 1890. 

As the two teams lined up there came 
that hush of expectancy that follows the 
cheering and precedes the opening play. 
The Yale line looked heavier and more 
massive than Princeton’s, but in the first 
onslaught there seemed to be the old fire 
and dash in the Jersey players that has 
always made them formidable. They 
carried the ball up into Yale’s territory, 
and were soon near enough for Homans 
to take a drop at goal. He missed, and 
although he had one other not so fa- 
vorable opportunity it was evident that 
Princeton was overmatched. As soon as 
the Yale scoring began it was rapid and 
steady. No one point in the line was as- 
sailed, but with relentless plunges the 
Yale runners came through, first here, 
then there, until quarter, halves and back 
upon the Princeton team were almost ex- 
hausted by the amount of tackling they 
were forced to perform. 

Poe held his men together and there 
was no weakening, but the pace was too 
fast, and at the end of the game Yale had 
scored thirty-two points to Princeton’s 
nothing, the largest score by which any 
game between these two has been won 
since the sport was introduced. It is no 
disparagement to Princeton to say that 
it was the triumph of a systematic cam- 
paign entered into and carried through 
with vigor and determination and, what 
was by no means the least important fac- 
tor, with an abundance of good material. 
With four new men in his line, a new 
quarter and part of the game a new half, 
Rhodes had the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing what a season’s discipline could pro- 
duce from green material, and while the 
work of the old and experienced men 
was the aggressive feature of his play 
there was no question regarding the 
steadiness and education of the new. 

The team which suffered defeat has had 
the hardest season I have ever known a 
leading eleven to meet. Few outside of 
those who follow every game have any 
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conception of the struggle which Captain 
Poe went through. The point which all 
the writers upon the past season whose 
articles I have read seem to have missed 
is one upon which I am inclined to lay 
great stress. While a single close game 
against strong opponents often improves 
a team radically in many ways, teaches 
them their weaknesses and _ polishes their 
execution, a succession of even compara- 
tively close contests, and particularly con- 
tests where there is nothing to gain in glory 
by victory, but much to lose in prestige and 
reputation by defeat, is beyond all ques- 
tion thoroughly detrimental in its effects 
upon ateam. The worry and strain hurt 
the men, both physically and mentally. 
The Yale baseball nine of last spring 
was an example of the debilitating effect 
of too many hairbreadth escapes from 
defeat, and they showed it frequently in 
their later games. In football it is under 
such conditions that good men are con- 
tinually running greater risks of accident, 
and as a result there comes the added 
trial of losing a strong player in some un- 
important match. Poe’s team at the be- 
ginning of the season was made up of a 
few tried men, about whom was grouped a 
quantity of raw material. When they met 
the team of Franklin and Marshall they 
were green and inexperienced. Irvine, an 
old Princeton player, who captained the 
Franklin and Marshall team, had drilled 
a strong set of men upon a forcing game 
to such good effect that they would have 
been difficult to handle even had Poe a 
line of veterans instead of raw recruits. 
There is a strong feeling in the lead- 
ing teams against being scored upon by 
minor elevens. For this reason the first 
point made by the Franklin and Marshall 
men was galling to the Princeton pride. 
But they were forced to endure even 
worse, for sixteen points: were made 
against them in that game, and although 
they outplayed their opponents enough 
to win in the ratio of two to one they 
were disgusted with the result. Before 
the season opened no one had thought of 
any athletic club team, except the Cres- 
cents, as able to offer any very strong 
opposition to such a team as Princeton’s. 
When, therefore, Poe faced the Orange 
team his men were of necessity driven 
far harder than was good.for them, in 
order to avoid a defeat which would 
have been galling in the extreme. And 
so it went on with him without cessation, 
here and there dropping a promising, 

















































perhaps an old man; Warren, Black and 
Hayden, Jones, his centre rush, not re- 
turning to college in season to be of ser- 
vice; his team harassed by these close 
matches into a state of anxiety fatal to 
good development, until the crowning cli- 
max was reached in the championship 
match with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where Poe himself met with an ac- 
cident which threatened to prevent his 
playing even in the Yale game, and which 
entirely forbade his participating in the 
two weeks of practice left him out of a 
season of successive misfortunes. 

To one who understands the trials and 
worries of a captain’s position such a rec- 
ord must appeal most forcibly, and the 
only wonder is that Poe should have been 
able to prevent his team from going com- 
pletely to pieces under the strain. This 
is no sentimental gush over fancied woes. 
Whether it be for the best or not the fact 
remains that the captain of one of these 
college football teams becomes so wrap- 
ped up in its success or defeat as to hold 
his trust a thing of deepest moment, and 
for it he will toil and strive and plan 
with his whole strength until his heart is 
staked upon the issue. Come victory or 
defeat, no man can hold such a position 
for a season without a marked develop- 
ment of character, which usually takes 
the form of increased self reliance and 
power of concentration. The never-weak- 
ening confidence displayed by the Prince- 
ton team and college in Captain Poe 
stands as a witness of his ability as a 
leader, and for this reason it must have 
been doubly hard for him to see misfor- 
tune so assail his team. 

The University of Pennsylvania placed 
in the field one of the strongest teams 
that have ever represented them. They 
were individually strong, and as an eleven 
unusually well disciplined. While there 
may have been some measure of truth in 
the accusations at one time made against 
them of roughness they played clever 
football, and as a rule the two do not go 
together. Their ability to put up a strong 
game was first suggested by the way in 
which they met the play of a State team ; 
but the general football public were not 
aroused to the fact that these Philadelphia 
lads were liable to make things lively for 
some of the larger teams until their first 
game with Princeton. Even then there 
was a feeling that when the two met in 
a championship contest the University of 
Pennsylvania would be overmatched. The 
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result was therefore a surprise to many 
even of those whose sympathies had been 
wholly with the Quaker City team, and 
for the first time it dawned upon them 
how near Pennsylvania had come to win- 
ning the right to play in the final match, 

The game at New Haven with Yale was 
a disappointment, not only to those who 
had hoped to see the Pennsylvanians press 
Yale closely, but also to those who had 
predicted a rough game. There was plenty 
of fast and rapid playing, but the visiting 
team was outpaced and individually out- 
classed ; nor were there from start to fin- 
ish any rough features to satisfy morbid 
tastes or to be a point upon which to hang 
a protest against the sport. The final 
game with Wesleyan in Brooklyn, while 
not a walk over, was practically won in 
the first fifteen minutes, and neither of 
the contesting teams played a very steady 
game. ‘There was a carelessness which 
marked the play that detracted from the 
interest, and neither eleven exhibited as 
much defensive ability as in earlier games. 

Pennsylvania’s open play contrasted 
strangely with Wesleyan’s dogged mass 
work, and to one not familiar with 
the previous history of the two teams it 
would have seemed that the former must 
keep the men fresher for the second half. 
But Wesleyan’s forcing was not a sporadic 
effort, but the product of a season’s prac- 
tice, and the men were therefore trained 
to endure that kind of work to perfection. 
In fact, had Pennsylvania not had at their 
command a good variety of offensive tac- 
tics, which enabled them in their turn to 
advance the ball by strategic work con- 
siderable distances, the centre forcing of 
Wesleyan would have been disastrous to 
them. Neither Yale nor Princeton had 
massed men against them with the success 
that Wesleyan achieved, and it was there- 
fore considerably to the credit of their 
training that they were not disconcerted. 

Wesleyan started their campaign early 
and, like a half-mile runner who is in- 
judiciously sent at a hundred-yard pace 
for the first lap, found themselves with 
bellows to mend before October was out 
of the way. In their first game with Yale 
they were good, unquestionably strong 
and active, but they were being driven too 
fast, and in a few weeks found it absolutely 
necessary to hold up for repairs. This 
manner of handling a football team is not 
a success. Men who “go fine” need 
more than a temporary rest in which to 
recuperate, and the football season is so 
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short that every day counts. But, what- 
ever Wesleyan might have done had they 
been more moderate in their advance, 
they certainly developed the massing of 
men at certain points in the line to force 
a runner almost to perfection. 

On the day when Yale defeated them 
by over seventy points, this Wesleyan 
team, having the ball at kick off, and even 
after kicking once, forced Yale down 
within three yards of her goal line by this 
special feature of play. When they met 
Princeton in Brooklyn they crowded them 
down against their line and finally se- 
cured a touchdown. Their system was 
better than last year, and its development 
was carried to a far higher point. Wes- 
leyan also enjoyed the distinction of fur- 
nishing the umpire for the final champion- 
ship contest between Yale and Princeton 
in the person of Mr. Coffin. 

Outside the association there has been 
a deal of good playing. Other college 
leagues have developed plenty of material 
and their contests have been close and 
exciting. Williams, Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin have all brought out teams show- 
ing faithful work. Williams and Amherst 


have enjoyed rather closer contact with 


such teams as Harvard and Yale, and from 
this fact have had a more educated set 
of players. Cornell made an Eastern trip 
which, while not productive of many vic- 
tories, gave her team a chance to acquire 
a measure of experience of which they 
made excellent use in their later contests, 
notably in the one with the Chicago team. 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Rutgers and Franklin 
and Marshall upheld, and more than up- 
held, their records as football colleges. 
Columbia played against discouragement, 
internal and external, but gave occasional 
evidence of old - time qualities. Brown, 
Trinity, Technology and Tufts all sup- 
ported teams not to be despised, although 
the number of candidates was not suffi- 
ciently great nor well trained to properly 
recruit the ranks through theseason. All 
the preparatory schools were busy develop- 
ing future ’varsity players and meanwhile 
settling their own rivalries. 

Many athletic clubs, following the ex- 
cellent example of the Crescent Club, of 
Brooklyn, undertook to turn out elevens. 
Naturally their strongest recruiting field 
was among college graduates, for in them 
they could find some rudimentary knowl- 
edge, at least, of the requirements of the 
various positions. Such a state of af- 
fairs is, of course, only temporary, for al- 
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though the men who have been actually 
members of the college elevens are sure 
to be the star players, it will not be long 
before the knowledge of the game will 
have become so general as to place no 
such premium upon the ordinary college 
athlete. This year a new rival to the 
Crescents appeared in the shape of the 
Orange Athletic Club. With the appear- 
ance of the Orange team the collegians 
found that there were two outside organi- 
zations able to give them plenty of work. 

The Crescents opened the season by 
scoring upon Yale, holding Princeton 
down to twelve points and displaying 
dashing and brilliant manceuvres which 
kept their opponents on the watch. 
Orange played a tie game with Prince- 
ton and held Yale down to a small score. 
When these two teams, then, met each 
other the interest was great as to which 
would prove the stronger. Orange won 
the first game and Crescent the second, 
the latter being a more decisive victory. 
No third game was played, and the 
championship was again awarded to the 
Crescents. The Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation and such clubs as the Manhatran 
have also been indulging in football and 
have been doing promising work. An- 
other of the suggestions of 1890 is the 
promise of annual contests between the 
West Point and Annapolis United States 
training schools. 

Such a series was inaugurated by a 
match played at West Point last season, in 
which the sailor boys carried off the lau- 
rels. The chief point of notice was the re- 
markably good physical condition of both 
teams. The visitors won from their 
greater experience in the sport, due to 
their contests for a year or two with out- 
side teams. The cadets had not enjoyed 
this advantage and were therefore not as 
prolific of a variety of plays as their visi- 
tors. 

The growth of the game goes on reg- 
ularly and rapidly. As the preparatory 
schools take up the sport they furnish 
to the colleges more and more educated 
material, the collegians in turn join vari- 
ous athletic clubs after graduation and 
help build up elevens in these clubs, 
and finally, through one channel and 
another, the game spreads out, embracing 
more adherents every season, while noth- 
ing can better show the popularity of it 
with spectators than the fact that 29,800 
people passed through the gates at the 
championship match. 


Nore.—An article on Association Football will appear in Outinc for March. 




















BIRD SONGS OUT OF SEASON. 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


UCH has been 
written concern- 
ing the minstrel- 
sy of our Amer- 

> ican birds dur- 

ing the song season, 
which includes the 
three spring months 
and a part of July. 

It is not so well 

known, however, that 

many birds fall into 
the lyrical mood at 
other seasons of the 

y year. I have been 

giving the subject of 

“songs out of season” 

much attention, and wish 

to present to the readers 
of OuTING the results of my study. Let 
us begin with the robin, whose carols 
are familiar sounds in the spring. It 
is not, however, an uncommon occur- 
rence to hear him singing a soft, far-away 
roundel in August, as I did on the 31st 
of that month, when almost all other 
birds were silent. Of course it lacks the 
vigor of his early spring pzans, being only 

a sort of fractional aftermath of song. In 

September and October I frequently heard 

the redbreast caroling to keep himself in 

tune for the next spring, and my notes 
inform me that on the 3d of November— 

a clear, cold day—a robin was singing a 

sprightly lay before the sun had risen. 
These birds are such very irrepressi- 

ble singers that I expected to be able to 
record a carol for every month in the 
year, but was disappointed in this hope, 
for not a robin was to be seen after the 
middle of November until some time in 

January ; and even when they reappeared 

there seemed to be no music in their 

throats, at other times so tuneful. 
On October 29 I had a surprise which 

I believe deserves a somewhat minute de- 

scription. For several weeks I had been 

watching the fox sparrows along the 
bushy fringe of the woods and in a marsh 
not far off ; but as they are only migrants 

I had little hope of hearing their song, at 

least in the autumn. On the day referred 

to, while sauntering along the border of 
the woods, I flushed one of these birds 






in tne briers. It darted in its graceful, 
thrush-like flight back of me to a sapling, 
choosing a perch where I could not see it 
on account of the intervening bushes. I 
had resumed my walk, for the fox sparrow 
was a well-known bird to me, when I was 
suddenly brought to a halt by a new style 
of bird ‘melody. What could it be? I 
was instantly on the alert, and started to 
investigate. The notes came from the 
precise spot whither the fox sparrow had 
flown a few moments before. 

As I approached the music ceased, and 
presently the fox sparrow flew from the 
sapling and disappeared in the brier 
thicket to my left. 

As there were other birds flitting about, 
I could not be sure which songster was the 
author of this strange lyrical performance. 

Presently he alighted on a blackberry 
stalk in full view, his reddish-striped breast 
showing plainly, and while I leveled my 
field glass upon him he burst into song, 
producing the identical notes that had 
startled me so agreeably a few minutes 
before. There could be no mistake, for I 
plainly saw the movement of his mandi- 
bles and the heaving of his bosom as he 
enunciated the notes. It was a real dis- 
covery for a bird lover. 

Whether the song was similar to the 
one he sings at his summer home in La- 
brador, British America, and Alaska I am 
unable to say,and I therefore reproduce 
the notes phonetically as accurately as I 
can, so that readers who live in those 
northern lands may have an opportunity 
of making comparison: MHd-deert-dé-dé- 
déé-d-ha-ah! The syllables were rather 
distinct, several of them staccato, and the 
whole song enunciated in a kind of reci- 
tative. While the lyrical effort was pleas- 
ing and novel, it could not have been 
called “exquisitely sweet,” as this bird’s 
summer song is said to be. On the same 
day—October 29—I heard the whistle of 
the cardinal grosbeak, a sound that is sel- 
dom heard except in the song season. 

Early in the spring, while the weather 
was still chill and frosty, the meadow 
larks gave free concerts on the commons 
back of the house and in the adjoining 
clover field, continuing them through May 
and June and a part of July. Then they 
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were silent for a whilé, probably through 
the moulting season ; but in September 
they resumed their fluting with more 
vigor than before, keeping up such an 
incessant fot-pourri of shrill sounds that 
one’s ears fairly tingled. Sometimes three 
or four of them would cluster together 
and engage in a musical tournament, mak- 
ing the welkin ring. These performances 
continued until the latter part of October 
or first of November, when they suddenly 
ceased and the birds disappeared. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to 
hear the loud dzsh-yer, bish-yer of the great 
Carolina wren in November and Decem- 
ber, although the spring is his favorite 
season of song. The monthof December 
was exceptionally warm even for this 
latitude (Central Ohio), a fact that was 
favorable to my investigations, and I was 
surprised and delighted at the number 
of songs I heard. On the 11th of the 
month—a clear, bright day—as I stood at 
the border of the woods the sweet, sad 
minor whistle of the black-capped chicka- 
dee fell on my ear, sounding from the sy]l- 
van depths like the lament of some love- 
lorn sprite whose heart had been broken 
by the defection of a fickle suitor. Again 
on the 19th those pensive notes were 
heard: Wh-e-e-e, wh-e-e-phit, wh-e-e-e, 
wh-e-e-phit, so sad and far away that the 
tears almost started to my eyes. 

The bugle call of the tufted titmouse 
in early spring is one of the most stirring 
sounds of the season and passes for the 
song of that bird, and there is a certain 
clarion-like music about it. Although it 
is seldom repeated, except in the spring, I 
have heard it more than once in Novem- 
ber, December and January, piped in soft, 
almost dulcet tones. The titmice, too, 
are winter residents in Ohio, as are 
also the tree sparrows, a bevy of which 
had taken up their habitat in the woods, 


and what was my surprise on December ° 


19, as I approached the woodland, to 
hear one of these birds twittering a sweet 
little roundelay ! 

Have other students of the bird king- 
dom heard the song of the white-throated 
sparrow intheautumn? Itisarare sound, 
yet I heard it one day in October while 
strolling through the woods. This match- 
less songster seems to carry an zolian 
harp in his throat. Like a wavering line 
of light it comes up from the tanglewood. 
The movement is deliberate at first, then 
becomes more and more accelerated, and 
dies away in a cadence exquisitely sweet. 
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However, no bird has afforded me so 
much delight in this special line of investi- 
gation as the song sparrow, not because he 
sings more sweetly than many other min- 
strels, but because of his indefatigable in- 
dustry. I have heard him singing with 
great vigor as early as February, dur- 
ing a few days of warm weather, and 
of course everyone who pays the slight- 
est attention to birds has been delighted 
with the song sparrow’s madrigals in 
March, April, June and July. Yet he 
does not then lay aside his harp. All 
through the month of August he plays 
upon it con spirito, When September 
comes he still sings, though his notes 
lack their previous vigor. On October 
10 he had changed his tune from the 
lively trill of spring and midsummer to 
a low, twittering warble. In November 
I was very frequently greeted with that 
warble as I strolled along the margin of 
a pool on the commons. On December 9 
one of these birds trilled in a clear, res- 
onant tone. On the 13th it was the low, 
sweet warble again. On the r9th—a warm, 
bright day—the song sparrow regaled me 
again with his lively minstrelsy. 

Have you ever heard this indomitable 
musician singing a Christmas carol? I 
have the pleasure of recording that such 
has been my good fortune: Christmas 
morning was rather cold, but the sky was 
cloudless, and as I strolled out to the 
pond my ears caught the jubilant “ Glory 
to God in the highest” of my favorite 
lyrist, the song sparrow—a fact of which 
I feel a little proud, and, I think, justly. 

Two weeks of January had passed and 
the weather was growing colder, and yet 
I had not heard the song of my sparrow, 
though a friend told me he had heard a 
bird singing on the morning of the sth. 
That did not satisfy me ; I wanted to hear 
it myself. At last, on the 16th, as I was 
crossing the bridge that spans the creek 
on the other side of the town—presto! 
I was almost lifted from my feet by the 
loud, clear ring of my songster’s trill 
coming up from the bushes that fringed 
the cliff. Feathery flakes of snow were 
flying in the cold, gusty wind, though at 
intervals the sun broke through a rift in 
the clouds. It was thrilling to an orni- 
thologist to hear a bird song on a raw, 
midwinter day like that. Thus the song 
sparrow clasped the circlet of the months 
with his silvery trills, winning, without a 
rival, the cordon of praise he so justly de- 
serves. 





TURKEY TRACKING IN CANADIAN SNOW FIELDS. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


N the handsome- 
ly-appointed 
board of your 
well-disposed 
giver of good 
dinners or with-. 
in the tangled 
cover of his own 
forest domains 
the wild turkey 
(Meleagris gal- 
lopavo) is a king- 
ly bird indeed. Take him as he is, in 
all his royal pride, an aristocrat among 
the feathered tribes; a 
prince in shiny armor, § 
a grand wild fellow with § 
streaming beard and bur- 
nished plumage, glitter- 
ing with a hundred @a@ 
shades of gold and f¥ 
-bronze and green—what 
finer fowl could mortal 
man desire ? 

A prime wild gobbler 
is simply unapproacha- }im@ 
ble, though undoubtedly fy 
many a fine choice turkey { 
comes from the barn- 
yards and stacks, and 
especially is this true of 
the fowl raised in West- 
ern Ontario, where many 
a flock can truthfully lay 
claim to a strong infu- 
sion of wild blood, ob- 
tained by crossing the 
wild strain upon the or- 
dinary domestic variety. 
Such half or quarter } 
bred birds are of very 
superior quality, but 
they lack the toothsome, 
gamy smack of the real 
_blue blood, and cannot 
stand comparison with 
the forest king. 

Not so very many 
years ago wild turkeys 
were plentiful in the 
heavily-wooded lands of > 
Western Ontario, and it - 
was no uncommon oc- 
currence while driving 
along a snowy country 
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road to see a flock crossing from one 
point of woods to another. These flocks 
would frequently comprise twenty - five 
birds and upward, and I well remember 
once seeing and counting no less than 
forty turkeys racing across the road with- 
in a hundred yards of my sleigh. Tur- 
keys may only be found (in Canada) in 
the western part of the Province of On- 
tario, and while a flock as large as the 
one mentioned would hardly occur at the 
present time, there are still quite a num- 
ber of them in their old-time haunts. 
Extensive clearing of the country part 
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ly explains their scarcity in many places, 
and, in addition, the market value of the 
birds and the ease with which they could 
be trapped encouraged every loafing pot- 
hunter to destroy them. Whenever chance 
offers the countrymen also rob the nests, 
for the horny-fisted son of toil is wondrous 
keen in his own interest, and he knows 
right well how a cross of wila blood im- 
proves his birds. 

Under these adverse conditions it is 
not surprising that the turkeys decreased 
in number, and it became shortly a ques- 
tion as to how long it might be ere they 
were exterminated. To remedy the evil 
and prevent if possible the utter loss of 
such valuable game, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, in response to petitions from a 
great number of sportsmen, finally passed 
a law which protected wild turkeys en- 
tirely for a period of three years. This 
close period, which expired in 1889, un- 
questionably did good, and no doubt there 
are now fair numbers of the birds in 
the several districts that afford proper 
ranges. That the turkey must eventually 
disappear altogether is unfortunately true. 
This is a fact that all sportsmen sincerely 
regret, but it is unavoidable. That the 
day when the gobbler shall sound his 
challenge no more may be long deferred 
is my earnest wish, for he is noble game 
wherever found and his pursuit a most 
enjoyable experience, no matter whether 
it be coursing him with fleet greyhounds 
over the parched plains of the Southern 
States, “ yelping” for him, shooting him 
by night in the densely-wooded river bot- 
tom lands, or tracking him through the 
snowy solitudes of the Canadian forest. 
And now to consider more particularly 
the last-mentioned method. 

I have followed turkeys many times 
with varying success, generally waiting 
for the first good tracking snow. Occa- 
sionally getting a bird, more often I did 
not, for be it known that a turkey is more 
difficult to “still hunt” than a deer. A 
big gobbler is wary and shy to a degree. 
He has an eye that catches the slightest 
movement of an enemy, and an ear keen 
to detect the faintest rustling of a dan- 
gerous advance. Once let him get it into 
his head that there is peril afoot and he 
stops not on the order of his going but is 
off at once. His strong legs fairly devour 
space and can keep up their rapid trot for 
an amazing length of time, and he who 
follows a gobbler to the death in light 
snow undertakes a hard task, unless luck 
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favors the chance. In all likelihood he 
will be led a dance he will not speedily 
forget. 

My last experience of turkey tracking 
was enjoyed during the week before 
Christmas, and perhaps it will answer 
present purposes as well as any other out 
of dozens of similar jaunts. My com- 
panion, “Old Joe,” as he expressed it, 
“jest "lowed we’d eat turkey on Kris- 
muss,” and accordingly at 7 o’clock on 
the morning in question the pair of us 
were some four miles from the little vil- 
lage of Thamesville, Ont., and at the end 
of one of the big-marshes which intersect 
the woods of that best of all localities for 
the game we sought. 

“Qld Joe” is a noted hunter, gaunt and 
spare, but wiry and tough as a knot. A 
fair shot and thoroughly skilled in wood- 
craft, his long single rifle had cracked the 
doom of many a head of big game, for 
what he lacked in shooting was more 
than balanced by his wonderful hunting 
instinct and knowledge of the country 
and the habits of every bird and beast 
native to it. The “other fellow” was 
perhaps the better all-round shot, but he 
could no more hold the “old ’un” in a 
real out-and-out day’s tramp than he 
could fly, and being but mortal his flying 
powers are seriously incommoded by 
limits. His weapon was a seven and a 
quarter pound No. 12 hammerless, as 
handy and hard shooting a gun as a 
man wants to carry when on the tramp 
after turkey. 

It was a faultless morning for the work 
on hand. Some four inches of snow had 
fallen the previous day, and the air was 
still as death and turning milder. Before 
us spread a marsh half a mile across by 
two miles long and surrounded by the gray 
walls of the unbroken forest. There was 
plenty of water in many parts of the 
swamp, but it was now securely fettered 
with ice, rendering traveling compara- 
tively easy. All over the open expanse 
were clumps of tangled thicket and beds 
of withered rushes, forming secure haunts - 
for many a grouse, quail and rabbit and 
favored resorts for the turkeys. 

“Old Joe” explained the route, and, 
pointing to one solitary and giant pine 
that towered darkly above the snowy 
elms and maples on the farther side of 
the marsh, said : 

“ Now you jest slope ’roun’ that way an’ 
I’ll mosey t’other an’ we’ll jest find thur 
tracks. Ef we don’t, we'll meet at thur 
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pine. Be keerful an’ keep yer eyes skinned, 
fur yer mebhe’el lite on sum sudden like. 
Ef yer dew, plug’em right thar. The fust 
man finds tracks blows thur whisselt.” 

The said whistle was an empty Win- 
chester shell, each of us having one. So 
saying, Joe turned and slunk noiselessly 
off in his peculiar, crouching, wolf - like 
fashion, and I turned my way after a part- 
ing glance at the surroundings. 

It was like an enchanted scene; the 
untrodden snow covered the open and all 
around rose the silent blue-gray wall of 
grand old trees, every twig and lofty 
spray bearing a gleaming diamond dress- 
ing — fair enough at any time, but simply 
marvelously beautiful in the first light of 
the cloudless dawning. 

Following Joe’s example I turned into 
the woods a few yards and then began 
slowly working ahead, keeping a short 
distance from the edge of the marsh. 
There was not a sound save the soft 
“prutt-prutt” of the new snow under my 
boots. I inwardly cursed the offending 


footgear and longed for the noiseless 

moccasins, though I knew well enough 

that the going would be wet ere noon. 
During the first few hundred yards 


nothing transpired. Then a gray rabbit 
got out almost from under my feet, 
and bolted like a ghost for a short dis- 
tance, when, finding himself unmolested, 
he “sat erect upon his haunches, half in 
fear and half in frolic,” doubtless wonder- 
ing first what kind of a fool-hunter I 
might happen to be. But, like Hiawatha, 
I heeded him not, for my thoughts were 
with nobler game, and a shot then would 
have been simply treason. Later on this 
aggravating performance was repeated 
several times, and one gray rascal ap- 
peared to thoroughly comprehend the 
situation and kept hopping along ahead, 
as if to tempt me to fill him full of big 
turkey shot. Finally I reached the pine 
and found Joe waiting. 

“Seen anything, Joe?” 

“Nary thing.” 

“Where for now ?” 

“ Wa’al, we'll work back through thur 
mash, but it’s jest a derned queer thing 
thet thar’s no sine. Thar’s turkey ’bout 
here, I’ll swar, but jest whar thur at beats 
me, dogged ef et don’t.” 

I told Joe about the rabbits, and he 
laughed and said : 

“Wunner yer cud keep from pluggin’ 
thet there one cuss anyhow, but it allus 
haps jest so. When you don’t want ’em 
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thur right thar, and when yer dew want 
‘em, thur jest nowhars.” 

“Well, but Joe, I couldn’t shoot him, 
you know; you’d have raised my hair if 
I’d opened on anything less than a turkey. 
Besides, when big game’s the thing I 


.can’t be tempted.” 


“Right yer be; never, under no cir- 
cumstances, break yer rule. Ef it’s tur- 
key, let it be turkey an’ nothin’ else. 
That thar’s my rule.” 

“True for you, Joseph ; I’m after tur- 
key, and turkey it must be or my shells 
will count the same to-night.” 

Rash boast! In the midst of life we 
are in death, so to speak. I moved a few 
steps to one side, and lo! there came a 
sudden bursting roar of wings from a 
clump of dwarfed beeches and five big 
grouse were up and away, fair in the open. 
Precepts were at once forgotten. Up 
went the gun like a flash, barrel after bar- 
rel hailed them as fast as fingercould pull 
triggers, and I staggered back with my lip 
bleeding and my head ringing from the 
jarring recoil of turkey loads fired loose. 

“By gum, yer downed a pair of ’em ! 
But looka thar !” 

Joe’s keen ear had caught another 
sound and turning quickly we saw three 
big turkeys getting up from the marsh we 
had just circled. They had been skulk- 
ing in an outlying thicket, and we had 
tramped entirely around their hiding 
place without disturbing them. They were 
nearly a hundred yards away, but I seized 
Joe’s rifle and pulled six feet ahead of the 
biggest one. He gave never a sign. 

“No use whatsoever in wingin’ at ’em 
with thur rifle,” said Joe. But I always 
take chances, and if the rifle had been a 
repeater the air would surely have been 
filled with humming balls, chance or no 
chance. 

A chance shot, they say, is the property 
of his satanic majesty, and, if so, that 
undesirable gentleman has more than once 
directed one fired by me under similar 
conditions, But promiscuous blazing away 
with such a dangerous weapon as a long- 
range rifle should never be encouraged, 
though it was safe enough on this occa- 
sion. Joe watched the turkeys carefully 
until they pitched half a mile away in the 
marsh, and then we hastily arranged our 
routes and parted again to circumvent 
them if possible. 

Joe struck his determined dog trot in 
one direction, while I, after securing my 
grouse, sped away in another, and after 
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an hour’s cautious work we had tracked 
the quarry into a heavy stretch of thicket. 
Then followed what is frequently an ex- 
asperating experience with such game. 
They worked this way and that through 
the dense covery, crossing and recrossing 
their old trails, while we followed as best 
we could and silently as possible through 
the tangled growth. Every now and 
again Joe would make a big semicircle 
in the hope of heading them, only to 
discover, too late, that they had taken 
a wholly unexpected direction. Several! 
times I saw them within easy range for 
the rifle, but then Joe was beyond call. 
Once he flushed them at about twenty 
yards’ distance, and might have secured a 
couple had he been armed with a shot- 
gun, but the gun was far away. 

They flew fully three-quarters of a mile 
through the woods ; but as turkeys almost 
invariably fly in a straight line we follow- 
ed their course, confident of finding the 
tracks again. Nearing the spot where it 


was natural to expect they had pitched, I 
suddenly noticed a turkey perched on the 
top of a lofty elm, and pointed it out to 
Joe. 

“Thar he be, sure ernuff ! 


Now, you 


“*oL_p JOE’ JEST "LOWED WE’D EAT TURKEY ON KRISMUSS.”’ 
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take thur rifle an’ sneak on him. Go, 
Canny, an’ plug him the minnit his neck 
begins to wobble, ur he’ll fool yer.” 

I crept and crawled through the snow 
until I reached a tree about seventy yards 
from my intended victim, and then found 
that it would be impossible to get closer 
unseen. The turkey sat quietly enough, 
suspecting nothing, and I slowly straight- 
ened up behind my tree, and, resting the 
rifle against the trunk, drew a careful 
bead on him. It was an exciting moment, 
and a sportsman’s eyes never gazed upon 
a more tempting mark. He stood there 
motionless, with the sun shining fair upon 
his splendid plumage that gleamed with 
brilliant dashes of gold and bronze and 
green, with his long neck stretched to its 
full extent, and his lean black head as 
clearly defined as though he was but ten 
feet away, while the great tuft upon his 
breast hung down like a satin tassel, ap- 
parently a foot and a half in length. 

I waited an instant too long. Some- 
way that beard of his persisted in catch- 
ing my eye, and as I drew the sights finer 
and finer the long neck began to jerk ner- 
vously about, even as I pressed the trig- 
ger. There was a sharp cry, “ Put-put- 
put!” followed by a crash of wings 
among the twigs, and he was off, flying 
above the trees as if the very fiend was 
after him. 

“Missed him! by the blankety, blank, 
blank!” But see! a black object is fall- 
ing from limb to limb below where he 
stood. Now it is clear of the branches, 
and comes down spinning round and 
round like a bird shot through the eyes. - 
The ball had cut the beard clean off him, 
and with it a fragment of flesh. A close 
call, and we saw that turkey no more. 
Words cannot convey my disappointment, 
for he was, without exception, the finest 
gobbler I ever saw and must have weighed 
close to thirty pounds. 

However, he was not one of the birds 
we were after, for we presently found 
where the trio had pitched, and took the 
tracks once more. ‘To describe in detail 
the various turnings and twistings, the 
difficulties and the cautious trailing that 
followed would be monotonous. Finally, 
after a lot of downright hard work, we 
had reason to believe that the birds were 
skulking in some brush of about an 
acre’s extent, situated at one end of a 
marsh. 

The cover was simply beastly, and the 
only hope was for one of us to circle and 
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head them off, while the other lay in wait 
for the chance of a shot. 

Joe volunteered to do the heading off, 
while I ambushed in the likeliest spot. 
What seemed to be an hour, but was in 
reality not more than twenty minutes, 
elapsed, while I held the fort and won- 
dered whether Joe could drive them past 
or over me. 

Suddenly a sharp report rang out and 
the game appeared above the cover, far 
away and rising higher and higher with 
every beat of their spotted wings. I 
could hear Joe whooping and yelling like 
an Indian, doing his level best to drive 
them within range. Would they come 
close enough? Already they were near- 
ing, and bid fair to pass too far to one 
side, but one big fellow, the heaviest of 
the lot, kept edging my way. 

Nearer and nearer he came, lagging 
last of all. The others were abreast of 
my position, but the big gobbler came 
bravely on until I could catch the metallic 
gleam of his superb plumage. Still he 
would pass wide, for though he looked to 
be in range a turkey in the air is very apt 
to appear much closer than it really is, so 
I sprang up and ran for dear life across 
his course. He saw me, but refused to 
turn or swerve, and I gained a good fifty 
yards. He was past me ere I could pull 
up, but I rattled in both barrels as fast 
as possible. Luckily the second shot 
winged him, and he came down all in a 
heap. He was on his feet and running 
in short order, so sticking another shell 
into the gun I cracked on all steam in 
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pursuit. And what a race it was! Over 
the fallen logs, through brush waist high, 
tripping here and slipping there and 
dropping shells every jump for near two 
hundred yards (at least it required a lot of 
back tracking to recover properties) and 
finally, when I was completely winded, he 
ran into a sort of cul de sac of logs, where 
another shot settled him and a glorious 
prize was fairly earned. 

Joe came loping up, too late for the 
death. His eyes were eloquent. 

“ Joseph, I’m too winded to think. Take 
the back track and you'll find it some- 
where in the snow—it’ll be good and cool 
now.” 

Joe took my track like a hound and 
soon returned with the pewter flask and 
my cap, when we administered the proper 
spiritual rites over the dead. Then we 
hunted up what shells we could find in the 
snow, had lunch and renewed the chase. 
Late that evening Joe got his bird by a 
beautiful long shot, killing it dead upon 
the log on which it had rashly paused to 
reconnoitre. Like a certain old lady it 
“got salted” for looking backward, and 
appropriately enough it proved to be of 
the hen sex. Next morning Joe got an- 
other in a tree where it had passed the 
night, and I, after failing twice in long 
shots at a lot of seven, broke Joe’s golden 
rule—“ Ef it’s turkey, let it be turkey an’ 
nothin’ else ’——by turning my attention to 
grouse, of which I managed to get three 
brace before the time arrived when it was 
necessary to seek the station in order to 
catch the train for home. 
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TARPON FISHING, 






FLORIDA. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER MURPHY. 


HE most popular 
A angling in Florida 
\ during the winter is 
¥capturing the tarpon, 
or Silver King, with 
rod and reel. It was 
deemed impossible to 
accomplish such a feat 
a few years ago, but the skill of American 
salmon fishers has increased so much in 
recent years that they may now be con- 
sidered unequaled adepts in the gentle 
art. 

The sport is pursued mainly by North- 
ern gentlemen of wealth and leisure, par- 
ticularly those who spend part of the 
summer amid the salmon haunts of Maine 
and Canada. The favorite winter habitat 
of this fish in the waters of Florida is the 
region south of Sarasota Bay, and it-is 
most abundant among the dangerous keys 
of the Florida reefs, where it can obtain 
plenty of food. During the spawning 
season in June and July it travels far to 
the north in search of favorable nursery 
grounds, and may then be found along 
the littoral line of Texas and Louisiana, 
where it is known as the grandicore. It 
is now designated by the name of Silver 
King by the majority of Northern tour- 
ists, some poetical sportsman having re- 
cently given it that well-deserved appella- 
tion to distinguish it from all other mem- 
bers of the family. 

The tarpon is one of the most elegant- 
ly-formed denizens of the ocean, and cer- 
tainly among the most brilliant in hue, its 
scales gleaming like brightly - burnished 
silver in the sunlight. These average 
about six inches in circumference on an 
adult male, and are so clear that I have 
seen advertisements of hotels stamped on 
them, They are also used occasionally 
as visiting cards by lovers of novelty and 
extensively by those persons who are 
adepts in the fish-scale work so popular 
in South Florida and the Bahamas. Few 
people would think the gigantic tarpon 
bore any relationship to the pigmy sar- 
dine, yet it belongs to the same family, 
being, in fact, only a colossal herring, 
and therefore the natural head of the 
Clupide. Among its kindred are the 
shad, alewife, pilchard, menhaden or 
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mossbunker, anchovy and about sixty 
others, some of which are confined to 
tropical regions and considered very poi- 
sonous. The scientific name of the tar- 
pon is Megalops thrissoides. It has only 
one other representative in its genus; 
this is a native of the Pacific Ocean 
and is often called the King Herring, 
as is also our own fish. 

My first introduction to the Silver King 
was at the extreme south of the peninsula 
of Florida, where I captured one weigh- 
ing a little over a hundred pounds with 
a pair of the graines used by Key West 
fishermen. We chased it or were pulled 
about by it for fully an hour before it 
became exhausted enough to permit us to 
pull it aboard, and even then it thrashed 
about so violently that I half expected to 
see it break through the floor of the boat. 
Ido not know what it would have done 
had not one of the crew killed it by strik- 
ing it on the back of the skull with a 
hatchet. As I gazed upon it I thought 
it was the handsomest fish I had ever 
seen, its form indicating strength and 
speed in about equal proportions, while 
its dripping scales sparkled in the moon- 
light. 

Although angling for this fish with rod 
and line is now the “correct thing” 
among certain sportsmen, yet it cannot, 
in my opinion, compare with spearing, 
either in the dexterity required to capture 
one or in the amusement it affords. 

In the former case the angler takes his 
stand in as light a boat as he can get, and, 
holding a stout single-jointed rod in his 
hands, casts in the most favorable spots. 
Should he hook a tarpon, his line is strong 
enough to enable the fish to tow the craft 
about until it yields through exhaustion or 
breaks away. 

It struggles bravely for liberty and 
makes magnificent bounds into the air to 
loosen the hook from its jaws, so that it 
often requires skill and prudence and the 
patience of a true angler to bring it to 
gaff. The contest frequently lasts four 
or five hours, and in some cases the man 
is compelled to give in before the fish and 
with every chance of losing it unless he 
can get an assistant to relieve him. 

A couple of anglers had a fight with a 























































giant off Shark River, not long ago, which 
lasted five hours, one holding the rod for 
three hours and the other for the remain- 
der of the time, yet it escaped after all, 
though not until they tried to haul it into 
the boat, when they found its weight too 
great for them in their exhausted condi- 
tion. 

This individual was gravely reported to 
be twelve feet long and was supposed to 
be the patriarch of its family. 

The only mementos of the fierce strug- 
gle which the anglers could show their 
friends were badly-cut fingers and blister- 
ed thumbs, caused by the swift-running 


line and the hard pressure of the thumbs. 


against the rod. 

The tarpon being more lithe and lusty 
than the salmon can make greater “ dead 
leaps,” that is, higher bounds, while ap- 
parently at rest. These leaps are so sud- 
den and frequent that the skill of the best 
anglers is severely taxed to prevent the 
fish from breaking away, but they cease 
gradually as its strength begins to wane. 
Angling of this character would be re- 
garded very laborious exercise by some 
people, but that only makes it all the 
more interesting to those who like to con- 
quer with the rod. Tarpon are caught 
with hand lines also, the bait being usu- 
ally a part of a mullet or sheepshead, and 
the hook and line strong enough to hold 
a porpoise. This style of angling resem- 
bles that with rod and reel, but is not so 
scientific, as it consists chiefly of main 
strength and stubbornness, with a good 
deal of vigilance thrown in. 

Mr. Hecksher, of New York, is “high 
rod,” so far, in tarpon fishing, having 
caught the largest specimen yet landed 
in Florida. Charlotte Harbor is at pres- 
ent the headquarters of those who pay 
special attention to angling for the Silver 
King in winter, but a few tourists find 
their way farther south. The fishing 
season usually lasts from three to five 
months, and during that time every man 
in that section who considers himself a 
devotee of the rod spends as much of 
his time on the water as he does on land, 
for, though the best period in which to 
angle for tarpon is at half flood, yet it 
may be captured at any hour in favorable 
situations. The proprietors of the two 
leading hotels in Charlotte Harbor report 
that their guests landed 171 tarpon last 
winter ; of these fifteen were caught with 
hand lines and the remainder on rods. 
The largest was 6 feet 1% inches in 
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length and weighed 116 pounds, and the 
smallest 5 feet and 64 pounds. Tarpon 
of same size differ materially in weight. 
I have known a six footer to turn the 
scales at 150 pounds, and another of the 
same length to.weigh several pounds less. 
The most ponderous of the family that 
I have seen caught north of the Florida 
Reefs was 6 feet 6 inches long and 4 feet 
in girth of body ; the head had a length of 
20 inches and measured 2% feet around 
the thickest part. Some seven footers do 
not attain these all-round dimensions. 
The flesh is reddish, with white lines 
running diagonally through it, if it is cut 
parallel with the spinal column. Some 
persons consider it exceedingly palatable, 
but, for my part, I prefer something more 
delicate. The crews of the sponging, fish- 
ing and coasting vessels plying along the 
Florida coast dry large quantities of it 
in the sun, and use it in place of meat 
to a large extent. It is cut into long 
strips, and when thoroughly dried bears a 
close resemblance to the smoked buffalo 
meat which used to be so common on the 
Indian hunting grounds a few years ago 
and was free to every wayfarer who wished 
to help himself to it. The same generos- 
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ity exists among the sons of Neptune in 
Florida, nobody need want for food while 
there is cured tarpon aboard. 

Spearing is, in my opinion, far more 
dangerous and exciting sport than captur- 
ing with “still hook” or rod and reel. I 
distinctly remember how keenly I enjoyed 
my first attempts at handling the graines, 
and with what zest I hurled it at the mass 
of living silver darting through the mirror- 
like sea beneath me. In this case one man 
sculled the boat, while I stood in the prow 
and, with lance uplifted, vigilantly scanned 
the water until I detected a silvery gleam 
rushing by, when I cast the missile with 
my utmost force and hit or missed, ac- 
cording to circumstances. On one occa- 
sion the sculler was thrown backward by 
a fish while he was pulling it aboard and 
had his ankle so seriously injured that he 
was compelled to gohome. The man who 
attends to the gaffing must be very care- 
ful or the tarpon, on being hauled out of 
the water, will make such a sudden and 
powerful leap as to knock him down, and 
perhaps break his arm or leg, or, it may 
be, escape. I knew a man who was hit 
in the breast by one under such circum- 
stances-.and hurt so badly that he is an 
invalid to this day, and a neighbor of 
mine had an arm broken by being hurled 
suddenly to the bottom of the boat by an 
unexpected jerk of the tarpon upon the 
graines line, while he was. pulling in the 
slack. 

The fleetness of this fish may be in- 
ferred from the fact that one has run out 
fifty fathoms of line and almost capsized 
a boat before the sculler, a lusty and ex- 
perienced sea captain, could turn in pur- 
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suit of it. Both harpooner and steers- 
man were pitched to the bottom so 
violently by this movement that they 
were stunned, and before they could re- 
cover their wits the fish had broken the 
line and escaped. This giant was sup- 
posed to be eleven feet long and to weigh 
at least 200 pounds. I have heard of one 
that scaled 180 pounds immediately after 
being captured, but this fugitive must be 
considered the giant of its genus — pro- 
vided the fishermen did not exaggerate. 

I could give several examples like these, 
if necessary, to prove that tarpon fishing 
with rod or harpoon is no child’s play, 
and that he who would successfully en- 
gage in it must be strong, patient and 
capable of bearing much bodily fatigue. 
Angling for salmon cannot be compared 
with it; so I consider that the skillful 
wielder of the tarpon rod has reached the 
highest position among the disciples of 
gentle Izaak. 

Those who have never seen a tarpon 
may get a fair idea of what it looks like 
by imagining a huge sardine magnificent- 
ly proportioned and covered with an ar- 
mor of burnished silver, which reflects 
every gleam of light and scintillates when 
fathoms deep in the ocean. Its move- 
ments, when alarmed, are so quick that it 
looks more like a darting streak of sun- 
light than anything else, especially in 
shallow water with a darkish bottom, 
and it is so brave and energetic that it 
struggles and leaps until completely ex- 
hausted. If this noble member of our 
game fishes deserves the name of Silver 
King, its most successful captor may be 
called the king of anglers. 
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A SURE SIGN. 


F you are run over by a Att talk of Cupid, hearts and darts 
hearse it is almost a sure Is now considered trash, 
sign that there will be a And the girl who gets the valentines 
funeral in your family. Is the one who has the cash. 


A WINTER LAMENT. 


Ou! maid most fair, I fain would sing 
To thee a song of praise on paper ; 

Yet how can I, when wraps and furs 
Conceal from view thy waist so taper ? 


Thy pretty face is hidden quite 
By several thicknesses of veiling, 
Thy feet in rubbers, hands in muff, 
Turn my fond fancies into wailing. 





I'll wait till spring, when thou’lt appear 
In dainty little gloves and bonnet, 
A gown that shows thy figure trim, 
And then I will indite a sonnet. 
CoRNELIA REDMOND. 


OUR LITERARY AGE. 


Exactly what is what ; 
They write erotic novels, with 
The accent on the “ rot.” 


oe fiction writers seem to know 


STRAY SHOTS. 


First SpoRTSMAN (who has spent the winter at a 
fashionable Florida resort): ‘What have you shot this 
season, old boy?” 

SECOND SPORTSMAN (who has just returned from the 
Rockies) : “ One grizzly, two foxes and a select assort- 
ment of deer. And you?” 

First SporTsMAN (languidly raising his dark eyes): 
“ Nothing but a few glances.” 














THE Bell Series of handbooks on athletic sports 
are all that can be desired — handy in size, 
lucid in statement, graphic in illustration and 
written by men whose authority and experience 
are alike beyond cavil. Volumes I. and II. will 
especially interest Americans, for in them the 
Hon.and Rev. E. Lyttelton treats of cricket, 
H. W. W. Wilberforce of lawn tennis, Julian 
Marshall of tennis, Maj. James Spens of rack- 
ets, J. A. A, Tait of fives, Frank S, Cresswell of 
hockey, W. B. Woodgate of rowing, and E. T. 
Knight of sailing. It is intended to follow 
these volumes by others dealing with boxing, 
wrestling, fencing, broadsword and single stick, 
each department written on by the best author- 
ities. The Bell Series, as they will be popularly 
known, will be a valuable addition to athletic 
literature. 

Volumes I. and II. can be obtained through 
Outinc for $4. [Scribner & Welford, New 
York. ] 


Mr. Henry T. Finck, in his ‘‘ Pacific Coast 
Scenic Tour,’’ admits with admirable frankness 
that he is in love with the Western Coast and he 
justifies his affection not only from its scenic 
superiority, for that, of course, is a matter of 
taste, but from its climatic conditions. It is a 
shrewd remark of his that scenery requires some 
esthetic culture for its appreciation. And yet 
without the guidance of some such experienced 
pen as Mr. Finck’s the seeker after the delights 
of a life on the Pacific Slope may blunder into 
disappointment after disappointment. Hemay 
visit Southern California in July, the Yosemite 
in October, Oregon and Washington in August 
and Alaska before July or after September, only 
to find the famous waterfalls of the one dry, the 
no less famous mountains of the other obscured 
by mist and rain, while in the third the forest 
fires will have obliterated all that is worth the 
seeing. The value of Mr. Finck’s advice (as 
given on p. ix.) is that it enables one to cull the 
best of each country at its best and to find per- 
petual spring in its native homes and in an un- 
broken cycle. [New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. } 


Capt. J. C. SuMMERs has issued his fourth an- 
nual official yacht record,‘‘ Who Won,”’ in 18go, 
a remarkable monument of patience in accumu- 
lating, skill in arranging and pluck in publish- 
ing a mass of yachting information which no 


yachtsman can afford to be without. To say 
that it contains a chronology of yachting events, 
thousands of particulars relating to every Ameri- 
can yacht afloat, hundreds upon hundreds of col- 
ored lithos of signals and flags, time and tide al- 
lowances, and charts, is to say but a tithe of its 
due, for each and all these are made truly valu- 
able by the readiness by which they can be re- 
ferred to. [OuTinc, New York.] Price, $2.50. 





THE great work of Professor Bryce on the 
‘*Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica’’ seems to have directed attention to 
the study of constitutional subjects, and 
no department of these is of more _inter- 
est than that comprised within the title of 
Christopher G..Tiedeman’s work, ‘‘ The Unwrit- 
ten Constitution of the United States.” [Put- 
nam, New York. ] 

Jutius Bien & Co, have placed on the mar- 
ket an atlas of the metropolitan district, consist- 
ing of maps, 23x35 inches, of the counties of 
New York, Kings, Richmond and Westchester, 
and portions of many others. They are upona 
large scale, and, in addition to forestry, hydro- 
graphy and drainage, they give the names of 
the streets and towns, the depth of water in 
rivers and harbors, etc. It is an invaluable 
work for real estate and insurance men and 
merchants, and is a valuable reference book for 
the cyclist and canoeist. [Julius Bien & Co., 
139 Duane street, New York.] 

‘THE DANVERS JEWELS”’ is a nice story, full 
of mystery. The reckless appearance and dis- 
appearance of the jewels, always accompanied 
by the gentlemanly villain, in no wise interferes 
with the unending tea drinkings and unavoida- 
ble theatricals that the British novelist sprinkles 
through the gloomy or tragical incidents of his 
romances. [Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. ] 

SHOULD the treaty, made in 1889, between the 
Central American republics bear the fruit of 
peace which its provisions are designed to ef- 
fect, then their intercourse with the outer world, 
and especially with the United States, will be- 
come a matter of very great moment and the 
facts which Mr. Vincent has gathered ‘‘In and 
About Central America ” will prove well nigh 
invaluable. The capacities for development of 
these kindred republics are as illimitable as 
their internal feuds have hitherto been per- 
petual. The story of a thousand miles of the 
coast line of this continent on both its eastern 
and western oceans cannot fail to be a matter 
of keen interest, and how soon the Nicaraguan 
lake route, the rival of the Panama, may con- 
vert that country into the greatest commercial 
highway in the world the fates only can tell. 
Mr. Vincent’s book cémes as a welcome intro- 
duction to the serious study of the Central 
American question, and opens with jimely 
hand the gateway to these little known lands, 
pregnant, maybe, with the fate of continents. 
To the casual ear the very names which may ere 
long become world famous jangle strangely 
upon the ear. Punta Arenas and Cartago, San 
Juan del Sur, Corinto and Managua are almost 
as unfamiliar as though they were in Patagonia, 
oe in a few years they may be as familiar as 

altimore or Port Said. [New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.,] 
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USE 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 
for Muscular 
Rheumatism 


WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS: 

A PROMINENT NEW YORK PHYSICIAN GIVES 
THIS ADVICE FOR THE CURE OF MUSCULAR 
RHEUMATISM: 

“ Be regular in your habits, eat and drink only what you 
need. If the intestinal action is sluggish take a course of 
cathartics, Have the painful muscles rubbed thoroughly, 
frequently and fervently, using some soothing lotion. 
like POND’S EXTRACT for such conditions, and it will 
promptly take out the soreness.” 

WHAT THE PATIENT SAYS: 

“My wife has been been afflicted with the rheumatism 
for the past five weeks, and, after using every known 
liniment, your POND'’S EXTRACT came, and we rejoice 
to say it is helping her very much.’"—R, D. FISHER, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Be sure you get POND’S EXTRACT, 
not some worthless substitute, All 
Druggists. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A Remarkable Flesh Producer. 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream. Try as 

will many manufacturers cannot 
$0 paleent their coa liver oil as to make 
it atable to sensitive stomachs, Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
voy 4 i ¢ as — bl oy Bey oe 
reason as as for the é 
fine tinlcing ptf the Ee 
ns re~ 

scribe it in cases of wits 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD, 


GE Drmagiots colt tt, dust Bo sure ws get 
the genu , a8 there are poor imitations 


sa~ The Finest and Best.-@a 











The Great Remedy in Consumption. 
"SOSVOSIGY SUIJSUAA PUY BlNJOII_ Ul oTqunyeAuy 











VERTISEMENTS. 


SAVANNAH LINE 
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NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SS. Kansas City, 4,000 tons (new). 
SS. City of Birmingham, 3,000 tons. 
SS. City of Augusta, 3,000 tons. 
SS. Tallahassee, 8,000 tons. 
SS. Chattahoochee, 3,000 tons. 
SS. Nacoochee, 3,000 tons. 
SS. City of Savannah, 2,100 tons. 
SS. City of Macon, 2,100 tons. 
SS. Gate City, 2,100 tons. 

FASTEST PASSENGER STEAMERS FLYING 

THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


Address for particulars 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


WM. L. JAMES, Agent, 
13 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


R. L. WALKER, Agent, 
New Pier 35, N. R., New York. 
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ARMOUR’S 


(CHICACO.) 


Extract of Beef. 


—FOR— 


SOUPS, SAUCES, 
BOUILLON or BEEF TEA. 












































—THE— 


RICHEST, STRONCEST, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


AND, THEREFORE, 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889. 
Adopted by the U. S. Army Medical Department. 





OAKLAWN FARM 


44235 
REGISTERED PERCHERON 
CO FRENGH COACH HORSES, 


IMPoOoRTHDYD 
84 ox Bredin 1889, 
Being 100 more than were im 
ported and bred this year by any 
a other man or firm in America. 












Stud th 
100 bought before any purchase 
was made by other American buyers. ° 
Among Oaklawn’s importations this year are 
THE WINNERS OF S&S PRIZES 


at the Great Shows of France; and of these were 


wd2 FIRST PRIZES, oe CATALOGUE 








of Angling Goods for 1891 is now ready. It contains a list 

13 FIRST PRIZES. of Chub Dies , ecialties: New Rods, New Reels, New 

‘ackle cia es. ographed, something 

STOCK ON HAND: 670 HEAD every angler has long wanted. We oun one hundred 

180 IMPORTED BROOD MARES, ——, of —— os in — colors and exact sizes ; 

(901n foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). ee ee 

e a new articles on Fishing (illustrated), written b 

ALL STOCK a — tigre Dr. J. A. Henshall, Rowland E.R Rob seen Samuel M. 

Best Qua’ ble, Baylis, Ompompanoosuc, M. Quad, Chas. Hallock, Rev. 

Terms Easy. aa Buy’ Without inspoetin ign A. J. Hough, Alex. Starbuck, H. P. Ufford, Geo. Pp, Goff, 
Greatest and Most Successful S. M. Gilmor. . H, Murray and Walt Mc Dougall. 

ew _ Ya Send asc. for ¢ Catalogue. This may be deducted from 


first order for goods amounting to One Dollar or more by 


M. Ww. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ‘iLLinots, enclosing coupon found in catalogue. Address, 
‘hirty-five miles west of O nono N.-W. THOS. H. CHUBB, 


ba y, between Turner notion 
THE Fishing-Rod Manufacturer, 
Mention Outinc. Post MILL8, VT. 
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Mr. N.: ‘* What's this—another solo?” 

Miss G.: ‘‘ Yes; do you prefer the choruses?” 

Mr. N.: ‘‘ Well, I don’t see the use in drib- 
bling the music out to us in solos, and duos, and 
trios, and quartettes, when they can just as well 
let ‘em all sing together and get through with 
it!"—Life. 

Poet (discouraged): ‘‘I haven’t sold a poem 
in an age.” 

PROSAIC FRIEND: ‘‘ Why don’t you try to sell 
your hair?” —Puck., 


BessIE: ‘‘ George, don’t you think Christmas 
is lovely?” 

GeorGE: ‘‘Ah, my darling, when I am with 
you how can I think of anything but the 
present ?’’—J/unsey's Weekly. 


GazzaM: ‘‘ What is the difference between a 
poet and a plumber?” 

Mappox: ‘ The poet is generally poor.” 

‘*That isn’t the answer.’ 

‘* Let’s have it, then.” 

“The poet pipes the lay, but the plumber lays 


the pipe.’’—Life, 
A. ‘‘I am in a hideous pickle.” 
B: ‘‘How so?”’ 


A: “I have not got anything to eat, and the 
only thing I’ve got to pawn is my false teeth, 
and if I pawn them and buy something to eat 
then I can’t eat it. I never was in such a hideous 
fix in all my life,”’—Zexas Siftings. 

‘*] SHOULD be pleased to have you recommend 
my house,’’ remarked Mrs. Perkins to the new 
boarder. 

‘‘Thanks,”’ he replied, ‘‘I will speak to Signor 
Succi about it.’’—AZunsey's Weekly. 


Mr. Dr Sty.e: ‘‘ My dear, I have engaged a 
box at the opera to-night.”’ 

Mrs. De Stye: ‘‘ The idea! You know I’m 
so hoarse that I can’t speak above a whisper.”’ 
—New York Weekly. 


First Crow (loquit): ‘‘I am thirsty.’’ 

Seconp Crow: ‘‘’Tis well. Let us fly to yon 
distant quarry.”’ 

First Crow: ‘* What for?” 

SEcoND Crow: ‘‘ There is a crowbar there.” 
—Daily News. 











































‘On, I'm so disappointed! Henry promised 
me a sealskin this winter; but he didn’t get 


“1 don’t wonder you feel badly. Hope de- 
furred maketh the heart sick.” —Pucé. 


TEACHER: ‘‘ What is the plural of child ?’’ 

Tommy; ‘‘ Twins, I suppose.” —Zexas Si/t- 
ings. 
Jounny Cumso: ‘‘ Did you go fishin’ yester- 
day?” 

Freppy FANGLE: ‘‘ Yep.” 

— Cumso: ‘‘ Wojjer catch?” 

REDDY FANGLE: ‘‘ Five fish an’ a whippin’.” 

—Judge. 

Tititincuast : ‘‘ You can buy a good fishing 
outfit now for $y.” 

WINEBIDDLE: ‘Hm! _ It would be mighty 
poor whiskey at that figure,’’"— Zhe Jury. 


Wire (to her husband, who has come home 
with his clothes torn and badly hurt): ‘‘ That's 
what you get for riding a bicycle.” 

HusBanb (mournfully): ‘‘ No, my dear, it’s 
what I get for not being able to ride one,”—£Z.x- 
change. ‘ 

POLITE TO THE LAST. 
As down the wall the convict slid, 
When he for freedom made a break, 
He murmured—in the shadow hid— 
‘*Excuse the liberty I take !”—Puck, 


‘* ARE you a suitor for Miss Brown’s hand ?”’ 
‘* Ves, but I didn't,’’ 

‘Didn't what?” 

“*Suitor.”—AZunsey'’s Weekly. 


AT THE FOOTBALL GAME, 

‘“Wnuy did dey lose 5 yards ?”’ 

‘* Didn’t yer see ’em a-holdin’ dat feller down 
in de puddle ?”’ 

‘* Well, what of it?”’ 

‘Dey was a-tryin’ to drown 'im. If yer tries 
to drown a man yer loses § yards.”’ 

‘* An’ if yer does drown him?” 

‘* Then yer loses 25 yards,’’"—Z xchange. 


‘* Wuy did the soprano leave?” 
‘*She said the preaching interrupted her con- 
versation with the tenor.’’ —Mew York Sun, 





OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


**Noan’s ARK,” the new play which is to fol- 
low the season of the pantomime of ‘ Babes in 
the Wood ”’ at Niblo’s, late in February, is not at 
all descriptive of the days of the flood, but deals 
with life in the big city, Moah in this case be- 
ing a pawnbroker and the ‘‘ Ark’”’ the title by 
which his loan bureau is known. 


Crowps, drawn perhaps as much by curiosity 
to see the effects of the recent Fifth Avenue fire 
as from interest in the performance, continue to 
fill Professor Herrmann’s pretty and lucky little 
theatre. Curiosity is left unsatisfied, however, 
for there is no indication of the narrow escape 
the theatre had. The carpets are dry and re- 
laid, the plaster patch which betrayed the pres- 
ence of the hole in the wall has been hidden by 
decorations, and Herrmann, “‘ Strobeika,’’ Ro- 
sita, ‘‘ Black Art’’ and Awata, the’ juggler, 
speedily distract attention from thoughts of the 
recent catastrophe next door. 


Ir is quite unusual to see a visiting company 
at the Madison Square Theatre at this time of 
year. For years Mr. Palmer’s regular stock 
company have played there every winter, only 
leaving the house during the summer. This 
year, however, is an exception, as Rosina Vokes 
and her London Comedy Company are playing 
‘*The Silver Shield’’ there to good-sized audi- 
ences. 


ANOTHER addition to the Casino’s long list of 
successes is ‘‘ Poor Jonathan,’’ whose tuneful 
measures have delighted New York audiences 
for over one hundred nights, thanks to the 
magnificent singing of Miss Lillian Russell and 
clever comedy work of Jefferson de Angelis. 

DespPITE the only lukewarm success of Mr. E. 
S. Willard in ‘‘ The Middleman,” he still con- 
tinues to hold the stage at Palmer’s Theatre with 
a new play, ‘‘ Judah.” 


‘* GANELON,” a tragedy in four acts, by Will- 
iam Young, was produced at the Broadway 
Theatre on January 5 by Lawrence Barrett and 


his company. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Barrett played this drama last year in Chicago 
and other cities, but was forced to cancel his 
metropolitan engagement owing to the unfortu- 
nate trouble with his neck, which prevented his 
acting for some months. Ably supported by 
Mr. John A. Lane, who, by the way, deserves 
especial praise for his clever acting, Mr. Bar- 
rett again won the praise of a representative 
‘* first night’’ audience, as he has so many times 
before. 


One of the most disastrous fires which has 
visited New York for many years broke out 
in the Fifth Avenue Theatre, at the corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-eighth street, January 2, 
just after the audience had left the building. 
It first made its appearance on the stage, but 
soon reached the auditorium, and, as there was 
a strong wind prevalent at the time, the fire de- 
partment were unable to ‘confine it to that thea- 
tre alone, for it spread to Herrmann’s Theatre, 
which backed up to it, and injured that slightly. 


The Fifth Avenue was completely demolished. 
The fire did considerable other damage, injur- 
ing more or less seriously several stores on the 
same block, some of the flames reaching across 
Broadway, where they caught and slightly dam- 
aged the Sturtevant House. Fanny Davenport 
and her company were playing ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
and she lost considerable in properties, etc., 
which were in the building, as did Harry C. 
Miner, who was the lessee of the theatre at the 
time. The losses are estimated as follows: To 
the theatre (owned by the Gilsey Estate), $100,- 
ooo; Harry Miner, $75,000, and Fanny Daven- 
port, $35,000. Professor Herrmann’s Theatre 
was only damaged slightly, his loss being es- 
timated at $3,000. 

Miss SARA BERNHARDT, who was to have played 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, but cannot, owing 
to that theatre having been burned, will open at 
the Garden Theatre early in February in ‘‘ La 
Tosca.’’ She will also play during her four 
weeks’ run there ‘‘ Joan of Arc’’ and ‘‘Cleo- 
patra.”’ 


OnE is always sure of a delightful evening’s 
entertainment at Daly’s Theatre. Mr. Daly’s 
company, with probably the best caste for re- 
fined comedy in the country, is always the same. 
Year after year goes by and still we find, and 
are glad to do so, Ada Rehan, John Drew and 
James Lewis in their old places, assuming the 
principal parts of each of the clever little come- 
dies which are brought out in succession at this 
playhouse. Mr. Daly’s latest hit, ‘‘The Last 
Word,” has been pronounced fully equal to most 
of his former successes, and is drawing full 
houses nightly. The continued success ‘of this 
company is well deserved. 


“THe OLp HoMESTEAD,”’ in which Denman 
Thompson appeared for four seasons and still 
drew full houses, at the Academy of Music, 
has at last given way to a successor. This 
play has had such an unprecedented success 
that its characters and rural style are again 
called into use by the revival of the piece, in 
which Denman Thompson made his original 
saccess, entitled ‘‘ Joshua Whitcomb,” which 
starts upon its renewed career with much of the 
success that favored its predecessor. Denman 
Thompson still impersonates Joshua Whitcomb), 
though in his new play the hero is supposed to 
be some ten or fifteen years younger than in 
‘*The Old Homestead.’’ The lastact of ‘* Uncle 
Joshua” deserves special praise. 


Mr. Epwarp HarriGAn, of the old Harrigan 
& Hart combination, who lately built a new 
theatre for himself in New York, opened it in 
the first week of January with a new comedy, 
called ‘‘ Reilly and the goo.” It is much after 
the style of his old-time successes—‘‘ Mulligan 
Guards,’’ ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty” and ‘ Mc- 
Kenna’s Flirtations.” Mr. Harrigan, when im- 
personating these Irish characters, is almost 
inimitable, and he succeeds in keeping his au- 
diences in a roar of laughter from beginning 
to end of this new hit. 
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MONON ROUTE 
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CHICAGO, 
LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI 


—AND— 


All Points South. 


CHOICE OF 


Four Elegant Trains 


EACH WAY 
DAILY. 


Pullman’s Electric-Lighted Per- 
fected Safety Vestibule 
Coaches and Sleepers. 


The only line serving meals in 
a regular dining car to 
the South. 


W. H. McDOEL, 
Traffic Manager. 


W. F. BLACK, 


General Manager. 


JAMES BARKER, 
Gen'l Pass, Agent. 


GENERAL OFFICES; 


MONON BLOCK, CHICAGO, 


® 





() LORGNETTES, 
SPECTACLES, 
Barometers, EYE GLASSES, 
OperaGlasses, == 


~ 
OY FIELD anp 
MARINE 
GLASSES, 


THERMOMETERS, 
Magic Lanterns, Youth’s Mi- 
croscopes, Magnifiers, 
Compasses, etc., etc. 


Heys z Biss. 
: Opitich ay 5 
296 & 297 Fourth Ave. 


Avsany, N. Y. 
78 N. Pearl St. 





Southeast 
» Cor. 23d St., New York. 
MinneEapoiis, MINN, 
42 Fourth St., So. 


Sr. Paut, Minn. 
75 East Third St. 





Orrice of OUTING. 


For specimens of our work look in the columns of 
OutiNe. 


THE NEW YORK PHOTO-ELECTROTYPE C0., 
HARRY C. JONES, Propriztor, 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 
G™ Send for Estimates. 
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A WRITER on Southern California, in speaking 
of the Raymond Hotel at East Pasadena, says : 
‘*The site chosen for the hotel is unsurpassed 
even in this most’ beautiful of valleys. A 
smooth and rounded hill, easy of access, yet 
lifted considerably above the level of the sur- 
rounding valley, is surmounted by a building 
of large yet graceful proportions. The exquisite 
valley, with green patches of vineyards, orange 
and lemon groves, groups of live oak, eucalyptus 
spires, gardens and pretty homes ; the far-away 
ocean, limited in the south by the mountain 
forms on the island of Santa Catalena and San 
Clemente, and the great mountain wall of the 
Sierra Madre, with its numerous cafions and 
snow-clad peaks, forma series of grand pictures 
unapproachable in true beauty and grandeur. 
There exists in no land, the wide world over, a 
more charming spot. 

“The immediate surroundings of the hotel 





Best on Earth. 


Will peeray keep a dogs skin free from 
Fleas and all diseases. If your dealer does not 
Keep iepond | 50 cents in stamps to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago, 
and they will senda large size cake, postage 


The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. 


befit its magnificent situation, The 
grounds comprise 55 acres, and the 
walks and avenues leading up to the 
hotel are lined with flowers and orna- 
mental vegetation. The Raymond faces 
the south, and broad verandas are upon 
the front and sides. The whole ar- 
rangement and appointment of the 
Raymond are the best that modern 
hotel science has devised, and upon 
its opening, in the autumn of 1886, it became 
at once one of the most popular hotels in the 
country. The manager of the establishment 
is Mr.C. H. Merrill, so well known in connec- 
tion with the leading White Mountain hotels, 
especially the Crawford House, of which he 
has for a series of years been manager and 
resident proprietor.”’ 

TERMINAL facilities are the life and soul of 
good railroad management, and Chicago has 
put itself well in the forefront of the age by its 
latest venture in this direction—‘‘ The Grand 
Central Passenger Station.’’ This magnificent 
outlet of the Northern Pacific and Wisconsin 
Central lines and Chicago, St Paul and Kansas 
City Railroad, which was opened on December 
8 last, leaves absolutely nothing to be desired 
which can enure to the comfort or safety of the 
traveling public. The trumpet sounding triumph, 
with which the fertile brain of Louis Eckstein, 
the general passenger agent of the Wisconsin 
Central, embellished the souvenir of the open- 
ing, was most appropriate. 

FuLL of years and honors gathered in the of- 
ficial world he served so long and faithfully, 
Mr. A. V. H. Carpenter, the general passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad, has laid down the struggle with en- 
croaching blindness, pending for many years, 
and retired from active life on the complete 
eclipse of sight. In allother physical, and inhis 
mental,attributes the winterof life had lain on Mr. 
Carpenter ‘‘ frosty but kindly,”’ and now in the 
reminiscences of a long, active and varied career, 
in the sympathy of faithful friends and the 
never-failing support of domestic felicity, which 
none more keenly appreciate, he hassecured a 
haven and the ‘‘kindly light” in which e’en 
the encircling gloom will be dissipated. The 
introspection of a mind well stored, a heart well 
disposed and a life well spent are the reward 
he has earned for the years to come, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old nyaicien, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a sitive and radical 
cure for Nervous er and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe in 
German, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent we mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this p paper, Wy A. Noves, 820 Powers’ B 
Rochester, N 
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, ° ; ; - WINTER SEASON, 1890-91. 





THE ATTENTION OF 


Tourists and Health Seekers 


IS CALLED TO THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA, 


America’s Famous Winter Resort 


AND THE 


MOST ELEGANT SEASIDE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 





Only THREE AND A HALF Hours by Express Trains from San Francisco. 





There are the ds of residents of the Eastern and Middle States who annually flee their inhospitable climes for 
places more congenial, and only hesitate about making the trip to California on account of the long distance and increased 
cost of transportation. They, of course, are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms at the Hotel del Monte, which 
are about one-half the rates charged elsewhere for inferior accommodations, 

The attention of those people whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and are covered 
many months with snow, and who usually go to the most accessible Southern resorts regardless of high rates and inferior 
accommodations, is particularly called to this item of ferms, and they are requested to note how quickly the excess of 
transportation (the round trip to Monterey being less than $150) is counterbalanced by the lower price of board at the 
Hotel del Monte, 

In making the journey from New York to San Francisco and Monterey by one route, and returning by another, the 
traveler will obtain more knowledge of the country in which he lives than he could in many years in any other way. 

From New York to Chicago the traveler has a choice between the New York Central and Hudson River, the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western, the Pennsylvania, and Baltimore and Ohio railroads, and their Western connections, all of 
which afford first-class accommodations. The Northern Pacific Route from Chicago passes through Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana (within a comparatively short distance of the famous Yellowstone Park), Idaho and 
Washington, to Portland, Oregon. From Portland the route passes through the picturesque mountain region of Northern 
California, 

The Central and Union Pacific Route runs through Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah Territory (within a short 
distance of Salt Lake City), Nevada and across the Sierra Nevada Mountains to San Francisco. 

Regurning East by the Southern Pacific, known as the Sunset Route, the traveler passes through Southern California, 
famous for its immense grain fields, orchards and vineyards, continuing eastward through Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas to New Orleans, and thence via St. Louis and Cincinnati, or Atlanta and Richmond, to New York City. 


TERMS FOR BOARD: 
By the day, $3 and upward; Parlors, from $1 to $2.50 extra; Children, in children’s dining 
room, $2 per day, For further information address 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. MONTEREY, CAL. 
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[VAN HOUTEN | - COSTIVENESS 


treatment, is liable to result in chronic 


constipation. As an aperient that may 
be used with perfect safety and satis- 
i faction, Ayer’s Pills are unsurpassed. 


pe “BEST & GOES FARTHEST”’ Unlike most cathartics, these pills, 


‘ while they relax and cleanse, exert a 
ry j DELICIOUS. 4 tonic influence on the stomach, liver, 

ft % : and bowels, causing these organs to per- 
; ae COCO, Easily Digested. form their functions with healthy regu- 


larity and comfort. Being purely vege- 
Made Instantly - table and free from 


3 : ree mineral drug of 

Be This Original, Pure, any kind,| Cured by their use 

m ©6©Soluble Cocoa, is not attended 

invented, patented, made and with injurious effects. Good for old 

still made, in Holland: : mae ’ and young of every climate, Ayer’s Pills 

unequalled in solubility, agreeable are everywhere the favorite. G. W. 

taste and nutritive qualities. Itis Bowman, 26 East Main street, Carlisle, 

The Standard Cocoa of the World. Pa., says: “ Having been subject, for 
ears, to constipation, without bein 

A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. i to find ee relief, I at last tried 

Better for the Nerves. Ayer’s Pills, and I deem it both a duty 

At allCrocers. Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S. Pur- and a pleasure to testify that I have 

» A unquestioned—" ‘Once tried, always used.” derived great benefit from their use. I 


only needs a single trial to convince any one of Wh j ” 
ann ~ eniorty of VaN HovuTEN’s Cocoa. Please insist would not willingly be without them. 


upon VAN HOUTEN on take no substitute. It is A 5 C th « e 
ut up in 44, 34, }gand one poundcans. s@-If not ob- t rt, 

tai aie. TE in yale Sor postal note to either ers a a IC (] Ss 
Van Houten & Zoon, 106 TReads Street, New York, 


or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a large sample can ared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
will be mailed postpaid, ¢fyou mention this publication. A ~ all Druggiste pe Dealers in Medicine 


, Prepared only by VAN HovuTEN & ZOon, Wees Fiolland. 4 
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RUSSELL SAGE, the well-known 
financier, writes: 
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“506 FirrH AVENUE, 
“New York City, Dec. 20, 1890. 

‘“ For the last twenty years I have been 
using Axtcocx’s Porous Prasters. They 
have repeatedly cured me of rheumatic 
pains and pains in my side and _ back. 
Whenever I have a cold, one on my chest 
and one on my back speedily relieve me? 
My family are never without them.” 





Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for Allcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation 
induce you to accept a substitute. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to‘ The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention, 


OUTING witli in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period: The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 





YEAR after year, with every new phase of 
athletic life, discussion recurs to the much-vexed 
question of ‘‘What is an amateur?’’ And 
from time to time, as occasion has demanded it, 
new rules and laws, amendments and every 
conceivable kind of legislation have been formu- 
lated to accurately define the amateur and pre- 
vent the infringement of the sense of the law 
(which, by the way, has never changed); but 
through it all, by sharp practice and evasion, 
athletes, oarsmen and cyclists have repeatedly 
found a loophole and succeeded in breaking the 
sense without the letter of this first law of pro- 
tection toamateur sport. The question has come 
up again this year in a very aggravated form. 
At Newburgh some few months ago a flagrant 
instance of professionalism occurred in a row- 
ing regatta, ostensibly for amateurs. Each 
winner in these races was allowed to select any- 
thing he chose to a stated value of money as 
his prize ; and some of the ‘‘trophies” selected 
were barrels of flour, suits of clothes and other 
useful articles; the combined exhibition tour 
of the Salford Harriers and the Manhattan A. 
C..athletes during the fall furnished another 
sample of the evasions, if not outright in- 
fringements, which have been common in ath- 
letic circles; while the League of American 
Wheelmen has suspended quite a number of 
the most prominent racing cyclists in the coun- 
try on a charge of professionalism, in receiv- 
ing as ‘‘training expenses’’ more than their 
actual costs. 

These three instances are enough to illustrate 
the remarkable degeneracy of respect for the 
amateur law. It cannot be argued that any of 
these infringements are due to lax rules, as the 
laws of each of these governing organizations, 
the N. A. A. O., the A. A. U. and the L. A. W., 
contain strict and carefully-worded definitions of 
an ‘‘amateur.”’ Probably the influence which 
most powerfully tended toward this state of 
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affairs, and which has worked so much to the 
detriment of amateur athletics in this country, 
was the jealousy and keenness of competition 
between two of the largest clubs for the Bailey 
Banks & Biddle plaque, and their frantic at- 
tempts to outdo each other. During this con- 
test for ‘‘ points” in the championship meetings 
each of these two clubs acquired new members 
possessing athleti@ ability with lightning-like 
rapidity from the smaller clubs, thus absorbing 
a large part of the athletic talent, and admitting 
them without waiting for the formalities usually 
required for the admission of new members in 
such large clubs. As the law allows the smaller 
clubs to prevent their ex-members from com- 
peting for another club for a certain length of 
time after leaving it, and as they would prob- 
ably have done so in many cases had not 
some strong ‘‘influence’’ been brought to bear 
to prevent them, it certainly throws a rather 
suspicious light upon these rapid and sudden 
acquisitions, 

In the aquatic instance it seems to have been 
caused through the desire of the club holding 
the regatta to secure a large number of entries ; 
so they offered any equivalent of certain specified 
sums of money that the winners might choose, as 
prizes in the different races. This, as is plainly 
seen, was practically offering money, as some 
of the ‘‘ prizes’’ bought were food and clothing. 
In the cycling instance but one motive can be 
assigned for the apparent breach—that of club 
glory. Fora club to practically support wheel- 
men for months at a time during the racing 
season, on the ground of ‘‘training expenses,”’ 
seems only to have as its object the securing of 
many prizes for the wearers of their colors, and 
having their emblem carried to the front by the 
men who they claim are amateurs. 

Such is the position which now faces the dev- 
otees of amateur competitive sports, and which 
must be met with most stringent measures. All 
three of these governing associations working in 
union against this ever-threatening end should 
once and for all agree upon and adopt some law 
defining an amateur which shall be sufficiently 
comprehensive to make a breach of it practically 
impossible. And then, woe unto the man who 
shall transgress any of its provisions, for this 
continual breaking of the law has now thor- 
oughly aroused the ‘* powers that be,”’ and such 
an offender will certainly be summarily dealt 
with, 
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THE appeal of C, L. Lochman, the veteran 
daguerrotypist of Bethlehem, Pa.,which was an- 
nounced in these columns last month, hasalready 
met withtwo responses. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Lochman called upon all who might have 
any experience or knowledge of the influence 
which the vapors developed py the iodine, bro- 
mine and mercury in the dark room ofthe daguer- 
rotypist have on consumption in an incipient 
state. Hisown observation led him to believe that 
these vapors exercised a destructive influence 
on the tuberculosis bacteria, and thus effected a 
cure of this most dreaded of diseases. Both of 
the replies which he has received seem to sup- 
port Mr. Lochman’s theory. One, who signs 
himself ‘‘An Old Daguerrotypist,’’ quotes the 
case of a young man who, in 1859, when he 
apprenticed himself to a New York daguerro- 
typist, showed all the symptoms of hasty con- 
sumption. He commenced to improve in about 
three months, and to-day is a haleand hearty old 
man carrying on a successful business in Spring- 
field, Mass. The case which the other photog- 
rapher cites is equally favorable to Mr. Loch- 
man’s theory. It is to be hoped that others who 
may have any knowledge in this direction will 
come forward and report the results of their 
observation or experience. It is a most interest- 
ing subject, especially at this time when Dr. 
Koch’s discovery is receiving so much attention. 

The Amateur Photographic Conference which 
was organized in the rooms of the Society of 
Amateur Photographers of New York, Thursday, 
December 4, promises to be an important body 
of scientific gentlemen. The idea was started 
by the Syracuse Camera Club, which issued a call 
for delegates from all the amateur photographic 
societies in this country. These delegates 
(about thirty in number), representing perhaps 
twenty societies, assembled in the new quarters 
of the Society of Amateur Photographers of 
New York, at 113 West Thirty-eighth street, and 
there perfected the preliminary organization. 
Dr. Ely Van De Warker, of the Syracuse so- 
ciety, who was the original promoter of the 
‘movement, was elected president of the confer- 
ence ; George Bullock, of the Cincinnati Camera 
Club, was chosen first vice-president; Dr. 
George L. Parmly, of the Hartford club, second 
vice-president ; T. J. Burton, of the New York 
Society of Amateur Photographers, secretary, 
and W. H. Drew, of the Boston Camera Club, 
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treasurer. Members of the council were selected 
as follows: R. Dickinson Jewett, of the Wash- 
ington Camera Club; F. C. Beach, of the Soci- 
ety of Amateur Photographers of New York; 
Prof. Randall Spaulding, of the Postal Pho- 
tographic Club; Prof. Edward Weston, of the 
Newark Camera Club; Harry S. Fowler, of 
Brooklyn; John V. Pruyn, of Albany; Robert 
Redfield, of Philadelphia ; Cornelius Van Brunt, 
of the Photographic Section of the American In- 
stitute ; A. J. Thomas, of the Hoboken Camera 
Club, and J. W. Alexander, of the Yonkers 
Camera Club. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, and the conference adjourned to meet 
againon April21, im New York, when plans will 
be matured for holding a convention of amateur 
photographers at an early date. Each society 
belonging to the conference will be entitled to 
send one delegate for every five members, and 
all amateur photographic societies in this coun- 
try are invited to jointheconference Complete 
information may be obtained by addressing the 
secretary, Mr. Burton, at the headquarters of 
the New York society. 

Our British contemporary, Vature, publishes 
an appeal to photographers from the secretary 
of one of the British Association committees 
asking all who have in their possession nega- 
tives of clouds, lightning, hoar frosts, hail- 
stones, or any other meteorological phenomena, 
or of damage done by whirlwinds, tornadoes 
or storms, to communicate with him. The 
committee was formed to report on the appli- 
cation of photography to the elucidation of 
meteorological phenomena, and to collect and 
register photographs of such phenomena. As 
there are, undoubtedly, many of OUTING’S 
readers who have negatives in their possession 
admirably illustrating such phenomena, we 
give the address where they may write—Arthur 
W. Claydon, Warleigh, Tulse Hill Park, Lon- 
don, S. W., England. 


W. I. Lincotn ADAMs, 


* 
* & 


AT the meeting of the Boston Camera Club 
held November 3 several changes were made in 
the conditions of membership. It was decided 
to increase the limit to 150, with an initiation fee 
of $10, and to make the yearly dues $25, instead 
of $15, as formerly. 
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Length, 26 feet ; beam, 6 feet ; 3 horse power combination coal, wood and oil 
burner. Weight 2,000 pounds. Price $775.00 to $1,000.00. 
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Yachts, Sail Boats, Fishing Tugs, Racing 
Craft, Shells, Gigs, Barges, Hunting and 
Fishing Boats, Canoes, Tents, Awnings, 
and all kinds of Boat and Canoe Hard- 
ware and Fittings. 
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Build by far the greatest num- 
ber and variety and carry the largest 
stock of Boats of anyone in Amercia. 
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Hunting Launch. Length, 34 feet ; beam, 8 feet ; 8 to 15 horse power. 
Price $1,200.00 to $1,500.00. 





Send 15 cents for very full and finely illustrated Catalogue of Boats and Fittings. 


GENERAL EasTERN AOENTS, NN agcrs, MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 


26 West 23d Street, New York. 
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CLYDE STEAMSHIP Co. 


New York, Charleston, §, ¢., and Jacksonville, Fla., Service. 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE 


— BETWEEN— 


JACKSONVILLE, PALATKA AND SANFORD, FLA., 


AND ALL INTERMEDIATE LANDINGS ON ST. JOHN’S RIVER. 








TRI-WEEKLY DEPARTURES BETWEEN | 


NEW YORK and CHARLESTON, S. C., the South and Southwest, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., and all Florida Points. 
The fleet is composed of the following elegant steamers: “ Algonquin ” (new), ** Tro- 


quois,” “ Seminole,” “ Cherokee,” “ Yemassee”’ and “ Delaware,” one of which is 
appointed to sail from PIER 29, E. R. (foot of Roosevelt Street) NEW YORK, 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 3 P. M. 


This is the only line between New York and Jacksonville, Fla., without change, 


making close connections at JACKSONVILLE with F.C. & P. R.R., J. T. & K. W. 
R’y, and J., St. A.& H.R. R. R. 


CLYDE’S ST. JOHN’S RIVER LINE, 


COMPRISING THE ELEGANT STEAMERS 
“City of Jacksonville,” “Fred’k DeBary,” “ Everglade,” and “ Welaka,” 
leaving JACKSONVILLE DAILY at 3.30 P. M., except Saturdays, for SANFORD, FLA., and 
intermediate landings, making connection with all rail lines at Palatka, Astor, Blue 
Springs and Sanford for all points in Florida. 








Passenger accommodations unsurpassed, steamers being supplied with all modern improve- 
ments, steam steering gear, electric lights, electric bells, baths, etc. 

The cuisine on the steamers of the ‘*‘CLYDE LINE”’ is unexcelled by any other line, the 
table being supplied with the best that the Northern or Southern markets afford. 

For further information apply to 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’! Agts., 
5 Bowling Green, New York. | 1280. Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa.. 


THEO. G. EGER, T. M., 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
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CANOEING. 


THE canoeing season of 1890 was a long and 
very active one; and now that it is over and 
the canoes in winter quarters—except at Oak- 
land, Cal., where the climate is mild enough to 
make paddling and sailing pleasant all the 
year round—perhaps it will be of interest to 
look back and sum up the result of the year’s 
work in cruising, racing and experimenting. 
One thing is certain—the popularity of the sport 
is increasing. This is attested by the great 
number of canoes sold by the makers, the 
rapid increase in the membership of the Ameri- 
can and Western canoe associations and the 
clubs, and the large investments of money in 
new club houses and racing prizes. The in- 
creased amount of space devoted to the sport 
in the daily and weekly papers also is a sure 
sign that the canoe interests many more readers 
than it did five years ago. 

The improvements in cruising canoes, their 
rig and camping contents are made very gradual- 
ly, and as there are so many kinds of these 
canoes it is but natural that there is nothing 
strikingly new about them to record as the re- 
sult of last season’s work. The cruisers are apt 
to let the racers do all the experimenting with 
new lines, sails and fittings, and then accept the 
successes. The attention of the true cruiser 
is chiefly occupied with his kit when he con- 
templates improvements, and many and won- 
derful are the devices originated to promote 
comfort in camp and convenience in cooking 
and carrying the impedimenta. The only at- 
tempt at a sensation in the way of a long cruise 
last year was made by a Mail and Express re- 
porter who spent the season crossing the country. 
The long up-river reaches he made by steam 
and the ‘‘carries” by rail, therefore proving 
himself to be a sensible man who understands 
what true canoe cruising consists of — moving 
with the current always. 

The mosquito fleets and Corinthian navies 
that are cropping up along the coast are but 
single-hand cruising boats, better adapted to 
larger waters than the canoe. They are the 
outcome of the canoe cruising idea and attest 
to its popularity. Canoes are included on the 
register of these associations, enter the races 
held by them, and resemble in many ways the 


boats that go to make up the majority of the 
membership. The popular cruising St. Law- 
rence skiff is nothing more nor less than a big 
canoe. 

The custom for many years has been to adapt 
the rig to the canoe, the boat being the prime 
factor. A departure, however, was made last 
year and the racing season brought out several 
canoes designed to fit a certain rig. The hulls 
now in existence are being changed in minor de- 
tails to balance with a rig for which they were 
not designed originally. This change has been 
brought about by the experiments tried with 
large sails aft. A few years ago there was a 
very marked difference in size between the main- 
sail (forward) and the mizzen (aft). The main- 
sail was often made more than twice the size of 
the mizzen. The boats showing greatest speed 
in 1890 carried sails nearly equal in size, one of 
them even going so far as to make the mizzen 
the larger of the two. This arrangement may 
work out to be better in theory, but the practical 
difficulty in handling the canoe will no doubt 
prevent its general adoption. 

It is undoubtedly true that racing canoes are 
now sailing much faster than ever before and 
when they come in contact with other small sail 
boats the superiority of the canoe is very clearly 
demonstrated. The canoes are also much safer 
than they were a few years ago and are so ar- 
ranged now that evenan upset will not delay them 
long enough in a race to prevent the unfortunate 
winning, unless very closely pressed at the time 
of the accident. Upsetting is not an accident 
that is considered in the least serious, but a 
parted line or broken spar is always dreaded. 

Great improvements have been made in the 
finish of the racing canoes and they now enter 
races with perfectly smooth and oily sides, some- 
thing unknown a couple of years ago. Every- 
thing is being worked down to the very finest 
point to attain great speed, and with most hope- 
ful results. 

The association executive committee held 
their annual meeting in November and added 
two classes to the list of racing canoes—an 
‘‘unlimited racer’’ and a ‘‘ general purpose ” 
canoe, the first to admit of any experiment 
being tried to attain speed and the second to 
encourage the building and owning of a good 
cruising canoe that can be raced with pleasure 
and profit. No radical changes were made in 
the other rules, and no limits were placed on 
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size of sails used on the ordinary racing canoe. 
The unlimited racer is not likely to attract any 
one, and it will probably be dropped another 
year. The ‘‘ general purpose’’ canoe may 
make a place for itself in the racing ranks, but 
all former attempts in the direction of inducing 
those owning cruising canoes to race have re- 
sulted in failure. The outlook for 1891 is more 
enouraging from a canoeing standpoint than it 
has ever been before this year. 

Before dropping last season, however, a few 
more remarks concerning the A. C. A. meet 
at Jessup’s Neck will not be out of place here. 
The camp has grown larger year by year, and 
its government, therefore, more complex. The 
idea is to give the utmost liberty without at the 
same time infringing on anyone’s rights or com- 
fort. The officer of the day sees to it that every 
club keeps its grounds in order and observes 
the ordinaiy rules of cleanliness. Last year 
the campers received more visitors than ever 
before, and some unwelcome ones. Therefore 
the office of captain of the picket was estab- 
lished, and four men were detailed each day as a 
camp guard to admit no outsiders who did not 
have friends in camp. During visitors’ day, 
when the freedom of the camp was given to the 
natives, the Neck was simply overrun by hun- 
dreds of curiosity seekers, who came by land 
and water, and proved themselves such a nui- 
sance that visitors’ day will probably be abolished 
at future meets. 

The races brought no new ideas to the front, 
as has so often happened before, and the honors 
were mostly captured by boats over a year old. 
The fleet, as a whole, was much more perfectly 
appointed than ever before, and there were 
more men in attendance with boats in prime 
condition and up to all the finer points of racing 
than have been seen at any one former meet. 
Sixty-eight men entered the races, and in one 
event over forty boats started and finished. 
Paddling was much more popular than usual— 
thirty-two men finished in one race—and the 
combined sailing and paddling race served the 
purpose for which it was intended, to be a thor- 
ough test of the average abilities of men and 
boats in both branches of canoe locomotion. 
Flukes and luck were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Every race was won fairly and on the 
merits of men and boats. 

Many accidents happened in the sailing races, 
due almost entirely to defective rigging or gear. 
Not a race was sailed in which someone’s slid- 
ing seat did not give out, break or get stuck; 
masts were broken, steering gear parted, sheets 
got fouled up, upsets occurred and all the ills 
that the canoe is heir to wereexperienced. The 
sailing weather was unusually heavy and a great 
strain on the spars and rigging, and it is a very 
creditable fact that so few accidents happened, 
comparatively, when so many raced. 

The camp, races and transportation affairs 
were well managed, except in a few minor de- 
tails, which experience alone can avoid, and new 
conditions seem to come up every year, giving 
each set of officers new problems to solve. The 
willingness of all to work hard for the common 
good promises a bright future for the A. C. A. 

x C. Bowyer Vaux. 
* * 


THE executive committee of the American 
Canoe Association met in Boston, Mass., on No- 
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vember 21, and decided to hold the next meet 
of the association at Lake Champlain, on August 
27, 1891. To the new regatta committee, which 
consists of J. Arthur Gage, Lowell, Mass.; L. B. 
Palmer, Newark, N. J., and W. G. McKen- 
drick, Toronto, Ont., were referred the racing 
rules for amendment and some changes were 
made in the classification of canoes. 

Orr the Knickerbocker Canoe Club House on 
October 11 the annual canoe race was sailed for 
the club pin. The course was 4 miles, and a 
strong wind was blowing, which proved almost 
too much for the large sail area which the win- 
ner’s canoe carried. F.C. Moore, in his canoe 
Eros, won, beating the second man, D. D. Ge&s- 
ler, in his canoe Wraith, by about 20s. 

THE storm of December 17 damaged the club 
house of the New York Canoe Club. It was 
anchored in the old Seawanhaka Yacht Club’s 
basin at Stapleton, Staten Island, when a heavy 
gust of wind threw it on top of the spiles, 
which burst through the bottom of the scow. 
The damage is estimated at $400. 





YACHTING. 


On Saturday evening, December 6, there was 
formed what will in future be known as the 
Douglaston Yacht Club, with club house and 
anchorage situated at Douglaston, Long Island, 
on Little Neck Bay. They start with thirty-five 
charter members and a fleet of twenty yachts. 
The following named gentlemen were elected to 
office : Commodore, William G. Newman; vice- 
commodore, George A. Corry ; rear-commodore, 
Frederick Parsons; secretary, A. Ducret; 
treasurer, H. Sperry; fleet chaplain, Rev. A. 
Sandford. 

THE 22-foot catboat Enigma built by Thomas 
Riddle, of Oceanport, and owned by Fred Oakes, 
of Little Silver, N. J., has again shown her supe- 
rior sailing qualities by recently defeating the 
Undine, owned by Clinton James, of Red Bank, 
and the winner of her class in the New York 
Yacht Racing Association. The race was sailed 
in the lower bay 5 miles to windward and return 
in a rough sea and reefing breeze, the Undine 
being defeated by 25s. The Znigma has never 
suffered defeat, and her builder is justly proud 
of the reputation his boats have earned as the 
fastest of their class in the country. 





SWIMMING. 


One of the first contests in the new aquatic 
sport, water polo, was played on November 30 
in the swimming tank of the New York Athletic 
Club, and resulted in an interesting game, 
which was won by F. J. Wells’ team by 5 too. 
The two teams were as follows: 

J. W. Abeel, Jr., full back ; C. T. Shiessmer, 
right end; Waldo Sprague, full back; C. J. 
Kintner, half back; N. Bosworth, left end; 
F. J. Wells, centre rush. 

H. B. Buermeyer, half back ; C. Knobloch, 
left end; Fred. Vilmar, full back; E. Berry, 
full back; H. E. Toussaint, right end; Gus 
Sundstrom, centre rush. 

AT the Boston Athletic Association, on De- 
cember 16, the 120-yards club swimming 
championship was won by G. L. Osborn in 1m. 
32 3-58. 
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FIXTURES. 


February 7—New York A. C. boxing tournament. 

February 7—Seventy-first Regiment A. A. indoor games. 

February 11—Nautilus B. C. indoor games. 

February 14—Brighton A. C. boxing tournament. 

February 14—Boston A. A. second annual indoor open 
handicap meeting. : 

February 16—American A. C. gymnastic tournament. 

February 23—Stuyvesant A. C. boxing tournament. 

February 25—Boston A. A. invitation sparring and wrest- 
ling meeting. : 

Pebreary 28—New York A. C. boxing tournament. 


Ir is often argued that athletic competitions 
would be much more interesting if they were 
limited to contests between the finest athletes only 
—that is, if the events were made scratch. In sup- 
portof this argument it is stated that, as only the 
best athletes compete in scratch events, the con- 
tests would be keener, enjoyed more by the public 
and fewer fouls would occur, which are now so 
common in handicap races in which large num- 
bers of men are started together. Admitting 
these statements as a basis of argument, would 
not such a change take the very life out of ath- 
letics? The interest and enthusiasm which are 
now doing so much good for athletics come 
mainly from the younger and less expert men. 
From their ranks we get our coming champions, 
our talent for future seasons. If their interest 
was crushed out by not holding games in which 
they could with reason compete, where would 
athletics be when our present champions have 
retired ? We should have no new ones to fill their 
places. Good athletes are not made ina day, or 
“*born so,’’ as they say of poets. An athlete is 
developed by practice and competition. After 
trying a few times and finding it impossible to 
hope for success in scratch games, the novice 
would become discouraged and give up in dis- 
gust, while under the handicap system he would 
always stand some chance of winning, and thus 
his interest would continue and his muscles and 
speed would develop. What chance would such 
men as M. Remington, F. M. Reilly, F. C. Puf- 
fer, G. L. Catlin and many others have had in 
scratch games a yearor twoago? None. They 
would have dropped athleticslong ago; and yet 
now, through the improvement and development 
they have shown from winning in handicap 
events, they are qualified to run in scratch ones 
and are enthusiastic, skillful athletes. The large 
number of sets of handicap athletic games which 
are held all the year round are what is now tend- 
ing to popularize athletics, and were these all 
changed to scratch meetings we fear the interest 
would lag and fewer games would be held. 
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THE Princeton 
class of ’93 held a 
meeting on Septem- Poi 
ber 20 at which the ——a 
following __ officers 
were elected to take charge of the athletic inter- 
ests of the class: President, H. L. D. Hender- 
son; vice-president, J. H. Britton; secretary, 
J. S. Rogers; treasurer, J. D. Black. 










BELOW we give the distance covered in each 
of the six trials taken by James B. Connolly 
when he created his record of 44 ft. 103{ in. for 
the running hop, step and jump: 


Hop. Step. ump. Total. 

. : ft.in. ft. in. t. in. ft. in. 

Piepwe . 1 ws te OHS 1337 14 6% 43 5% 
Second trial ... .%55 137 IS 5 “45 
Thirdtrial . . . . «347 13 11 15 9 & 3 

Fourthtrial . . . . 16 13 10 141% 44 9% 

Fifth trial - A a 14 3 15 5% 44 10% 

Sixth trial -16 2% 13 4 14 8% 44 2% 


THE last series of members’ games of the 
Pastime Athletic Club were contested on Octo- 
ber 5, with the following results : 

175-yards dash—Final heat won by A. Wer- 
ner; E. Delam second; time, 21 1-5s. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by F. Rowan; 
J. Donohue second; W. E. Hughes third; 
time, 56 4-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by F. R. Simonson; W. R. 
Burkhardt second; William McIntyre third ; 
time, 7m. 51 I-5s. . 

880- yards run—Won by C. Dreiss; W. 
O'Reilly second ; Thomas Golden third ;, time, 
2m. 14s. 

2-mile run—Won by J. H. Lowenstein; H. 
C, Johansen second; A. Gillespie third; time, 
Iom. 44s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by Charles 
Dimse, with 39 ft. 10% in.; J. Rieff second, 
with 39 ft. 9% in. 


AT the meeting of the Prospect Harriers, of 
Brooklyn, held on November 1o the ‘‘ Point 
Cup,’’ which was offered to the athlete of the 
club scoring the highest number of points dur- 
ing the season, was awarded to W. C. Dow; W. 
W. Kuhlke being second. S. T. Freeth scored 
the largest number of points, but, as he resigned 
from the club and rejoined it, the president 
decided that the points gained before his resig- 
nation should not be counted. At this meeting 
it was also decided to hold a big open cross- 
country handicap run of 8 miles on February 22, 
for which twenty prizes will be offered. This 
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club will also give two sets of indoor games dur- 
ing the winter with companies of the National 
Guard. 


THE Berkeley Athletic Association (Limited) 
has, with the permission of Judge Lawrence, 
substituted the word ‘‘ Athletic” in its title for 
the word ‘‘ Lyceum.” 


Tue Acorn Athletic Association gave a very 
successful series of games on November 4 on 
their club grounds in Brooklyn. The surprise 
of the day was the defeat of their champion 
tug-of-war team by the Manhattan A. C. team. 
A summary of the events follows : 

75-yards dash—Final heat won by J. B. Elliot, 
C. A. C. (7 ft.); F. M. Reilly, A. A. A. (3 ft.), 
second ; time, 8 I-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Final heat won by F. 
Rowie, A. A. A.; D. B. Seever, A. A. A., 
second ; time, 2m. 21 3-5s. 

Tug of war—Final pull won by Manhattan 
A. C. team from the Acorn A. A. team by 
5% in. 

220-yards dash—Final heat won by E. W. Al- 
len, B. A. C. (8 yds.); Clark Mellon, B. A. C. 
(scratch), second ; time, 25 I-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Final heat won by H. 
H. Morrell, N. J. A. C. (penalized 2 yds.); F.C. 
Puffer, N. J. A. C. (scratch), second ; time, 30 
2-58. 


Running broad jump — Won by C. T. Wie-. 


gand, N. Y. A:C. (scratch), distance 20 ft. 9% 
in.; R.T. Lyons, T. A. C. (2 ft.), second, distance 
18 ft. 5% in. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by J. F. Tra- 
cey, A. A. A. (25 yds.); G. A. Van Brunt, Red 
Bank A. C., (22 yds.), second ; time, 56 2-5s. 

Mile walk—Weon by J. B. Keating, N. J. A.C. 
(10s.); W.W. Scott, N. J. A. C. (gos.), second ; 
time, 7m. 35 3-5s. 

Mile run—Won by J. R. Crawford, N. Y. A. C. 
(100 yds.); A. T. Billings, N. Y. A. C. (80 yds.), 
second ; time, 4m. 53 2-5s. 

The banner which was offered to the club 
scoring the largest number of points was won 
by the Acorn A. A. with 17 points; the New 
Jersey A. C. was second with 16. 


AT a meeting of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
held November 29, in New York, the record of 
44 ft. 11% in. for a hop, step and jump wasal- 
lowed E. B. Bloss, of Harvard University, and 
that of 20s. for 200-yards dash was allowed 
Wendell Baker, of the Berkeley Athletic Club. 


THE Acorn Athletic Association, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., held their all-round athletic club cham- 
pionship on their grounds, November 29, before 
quite a fair audience. The championship was 
finally won by Frank M. Reilly, the club’s crack 
sprinter, with a score of 25 points; the second 
prize went to R. Cuming with 22 points, and J. 
A. Hopewell won third with 15. 


THE following officers have been elected for 
the ensuing term by the Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy Athletic Association : Vice-president, Coit, 


*92; secretary, Knapp, ’92; treasurer, Wood- 
ruff, ’92; directors—Sawyer, ’92, Hinkey, ’9g1, 
Wood, ’92, Yardley, ’91, King, ’91, McLana- 


han, ’92. 


THE first athletic games in the armory of the 
Eighth Regiment, N. G., S. N. Y., were held on 
November 22, and were a decided success. The 


feature of the meeting was the high jumping of 


A. Nickerson, who cleared 5 ft. 11in. A sum. 
mary of the results follows: 
60-yards dash—Final heat won by F. M. 


Reilly, A. A. A. (scratch) ; C. Keeseman, Brook- 
lyn Y. M. C. A. (11 ft.), second ; time, 6 2-5s. 
220-yards dash (open only to Eighth Regiment 
members)—Final heat won by A. C. Meek (8 
gg s G. Scott, Jr. (scratch), second; time, 


"Mile ‘walk—Won by W. W. Scott, N. J. A. C. 
(40s.) ; C. L, Nicoll, M. A. C. (ecratch), second ; 
time, 7m. 50 4-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Final heat won by W. 
C. Trowin, N. J. A.C.; C. L. Greenhall, N. J. 
A. C., second ; time, 2m. 19s. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by C. J. 
McCartie, P. A. C. (25 yds.); M. J. Hynes, Star 
A. C. (17 yds.), second ; time, 55 2-5s. 

1,000-yards run—Won by A. B. George, M. A. 
C. (scratch); F. Barnard, A. A. A. (15 yds.), 
second ; time, 2m. 25s. 

Mile run (open only to Eighth Regiment 
members)—Won by A. Picard (20 yds.); H 
Copp (35 yds.), second ; time, 5m. 244-5s. 

1%-mile ruan—Won by T. P. Conneff, M. A. 
C. (scratch); G. G. Hollander, P. A. C. (170 
yds.), second ; time, 7m. g1I-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Final heat won by E. 
E. Barnes, N. J. A. C. (2 yds.); J. C. Lally, P. 
A. C. (10 yds.), second ; time, 29 3-5s. 

me. high jump—Won by A. Nickerson, 
N. Y. A. C. (scratch), height, 5 ft. 11 in.; H. L. 
Spence, N. . A. C. (3% in.), second, with 5 ft. 
7 in. 


THE Saratoga Athletic Association, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., although in its infancy bids 
fair to become one of the prominent clubs in 
the country. W. J. Arkell is one of the men 
who js interested in it, and it is proposed to 
break ground at once for what will be one of 
the finest running tracks in the country. 


ERNEST S. RAMSDELL, the broad jumper of the 
A.C. of S. N., entered Princeton College last 
year and will represent the orange and black at 
the intercollegiate games next spring. 


THE open handicap athletic games of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-third Regiment, N. G., S. N. Y., 
were held in their armory in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
November 30, and were quite successful. A 
summary of events follows : 

Mile walk—Won by C. Andrae, 
(60s.) ; J. Lambert, P. 
8m. 7s. 

50-yards dash—Won by F. M. Reilly, A. A. A. 
(scratch); W. Morgan, N. J. A.C. (1 fi.), second ; 
time, 5 4-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by A. Nickerson, 
N. Y. A.C. (scratch), with 5 ft.11 in.; R. S. Pol- 
lock (4% in.), second. 

Half:mile run—Won by D. S. Voorhees, Nau- 
tilus B.C. (40 yds.); E. Hjertsberg, N. J. A. C 
(scratch), second ; time, 2m. IIs. 

2-mile bicycle (safety) race—Won by H. B. 
Skidmore, Bedford C. C. (125 yds.); A. M. 
Hilmsteadts, Brooklyn Ramblers (125 yds.), 
second ; time, 7M. 47 3-58. 

Half-mile novice run-—Won by J. H. Rogers, 
P. H.; A. G. Sherwood second; time, 2m. 
23 I- “58. 

220-yards dash—Won by A. B. Wise, Bedford 


A. A. A. 
A. C. (20s.), second ; time, 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football Club (6 yds.): John Spellman, Bridge 
A.C. (1 yd.), second; time, 26 4-5s. 

Tug of war—Acorn A. A. beat Manhattan 
A. C. by 15 inches. 

Inter-company (Twenty-third Regiment) tug 
of war—Co. C beat Co. E by 1 inch; Co, I beat 
Co. D by 5 inches. Final pull—Co. C beat Co. 
I by 7 inches. 

Obstacle race—Won by B. G. Woodruff, N. J. 
A. G.; C. T.. Wiegand, N. Y. A. C., second; 
time, 2m. 18 3-5s. 

Mile run—Won by G. Hollander, P. A.C. (125 
yds.); R. H. Collins, P. H. (110 yds.), second ; 
time, 4m. 42 4-5s. 

At a regular meeting of the Hanover Athletic 
Club the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, John C, O’Brien; vice-president, John J. 
Mooney; treasurer, John A. Hart; financial 
secretary, James M. Brett; recording secretary, 
Wm.F. O’Brien ; corresponding secretary, John 
J. Stewart; sergeant at arms, William Ross ; 
captain, Otto Cramer; first lieutenant, Michael 
J. Carroll ; second lieutenant, Henry Schmidt. 

THE eighteenth games of the Seventh 
Regiment A. A., which were held in their 
armory in New York on December 6, were 
a great success, and many armory records were 
broken. The features of the evening were the 
mile invitation walk between C. L. Nicoll and 
W. R. Burckhardt, the champion and ex- 
champion walker, and the hurdle race. The 
former was won by Nicoll, who took the lead at 
the start and held it to the finish, winning in 
the fast time of 6m. 55s. In the hurdle race H. 
H. Morrell ran a beautiful race, winning by 2 
feet, in time which broke the armory record. 
A summary of the results follows : 

g3-yards novice dash—Final heat won by W. 
F, Saportas, Co. A ; J. J. Dollard, Co. C, second ; 
time, 10 2-5s. 

600-yards run—Won by A. B. George, Co. H 
(scratch) ; W. S. French, Co. E(28 yds.), second ; 
time, 2m. 25 I-5s. 

Mile safety bicycle race—Won by J. T. Byrne, 
Co. H; T.G. Barker, Jr., Co. B, second ; time, 
3m. 45 4-5s. 

Half-mile walk—Won by Lloyd Collis, Co. F 
(scratch); F. A. Ware, Co. B (scratch), second ; 
time, 3m. 22 2-5s. 

50-yards sack race—Won by C. L. Jacquelin, 
Co. G; C. S. Busse, Co. F, second ; time, 8s. 

440-yards run—Won by G. L. Catlin, Jr., Co 
F (6 yds.) ; W. S. French, Co. E (20 yds.), second ; 
time, 55s. 

220-yards hurdle—Won by H. H. Morrell, Co. 
F (scratch) ; J. T. Norton, Co. C (7 yds.), second ; 
time, 28 4-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Won by F. D, Cadmus, 
Co. F; F. M. Warner, Co. K, second ; time, 2m. 
10 3-5S. 

Wheelbarrow race—Won by J. P. Thornton, 
Co. C (8 yds.); F. H. Crary, Co. H (scratch), 
second ; time, 53 I-5s. 

Mile ‘run—Won by A. B. George, Co. H 
(scratch) ; W. S. ee Co. E (65 yds.), second ; 
time, 4m. 45s. 

220-yards dash—Final heat won by J. T. 
Norton, Co. C (4 yds.); S. Duncan, Co. H (7 
yds.); time, 25s. 

Three- legged race—Won by M. Remington 
and C. L. Jacquelin, Co. G (3 yds.); F. G. 
Roumage and W. P. Baird, Co. B (7 yds.), 
second ; time, 26 I-5s. 


2-mile bicycle race—Won by W. C. Barker, 
Co. F (scratch); W. D. Edwards, Co. D (100 
yds.), second ; time, 6m. 45 4-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by T. A. Mor- 
gan, Co. A(1 ft.), with put of 32 ft. 7 in. ; H. H. 
Morrell, Co. F (1 ft.), second, with put of 31 
ft. Ir in, 

Obstacle race—Won by W. R. Mills, Co. H ; 
G. H. Page, Co. F, second; time, Im. 39 I-5s. 

The banner offered to the company scoring 
the largest number of points was won by Co, 
F, with 43 points ; Co. H was second, with 30, 
and Co, C third, with 20. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club held an 
athletic carnival lasting three nights in the 
Madison Square Garden, on December II, 12 
and 13. Besidestrack athletics there were com- 
petitions in football, lacrosse, cycling and tennis, 
records of which will be found under their 
proper heads. Asummary of the athletic games 
which were held on the 11th and 12th follows: 

880-yards run—Final heat won by T. B. 
Turner, M. A. C. (23 yds.); E. H. Whitlock, P. 
H. (45 yds.), second; time, 2m. 5 2-5s. 

220-yards hurdle—Final heat won by E. W. 
Goff, M. A. C. (g yds.) ; F. C. Puffer, N. J. A. 
C. (4 yds.), second ; time, 28 3-5s. 

Mile steeplechase—Won by W. T. ire a 
M. A. C. (65 yds.); E. euabinin. N.J.A 
(25 yds.), second ; time, 5m. Is 

Exhibition yo-yards dash—By Luther H. Cary, 
M. A. C., who covered 50 yds. in 53s. and 
the full distance in 7 3-5s. 

Exhibition 70-yards dash—By Fred. Westing, 
M. A. C., who covered 50 yards in 6 I-5s. and 
the full distance in 8s. 

Exhibition run (528 yards)—By Wendell Baker, 
B. A. C., who ran the distance in Im. 14s. 

Exhibition “i. steeplechase—By Wm. D. 
Day, N. J. A. C., who ran it in 2m. 27 3-5s. 

70-yards Fook “Final heat won by W. H. Hea- 
ton, Star A. C. (17 ft.); E. W. Allen, B. A.C. 
(11 'ft.), second ; time, 7 3-5s. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by P. F. Burns, 
Star A. C, (20 yds.); B. Vancleef, Jr., Riverside 
A. C, (22 yds.), second ; time, 55s. 

Mile walk—Won by E. Gunnesson (1 m.); 
W. Brumehuber (50s.), second ; time, 7m. 55s. 

Running high jump—F. H. Schafer, N. J. A. 
C. (6 in.), with jump of 5 ft. 4 in., and Herbert 
Herrick (3% in.), with 5 ft. 6% in., tied for first 
prize. On the toss Schafer won. 

3-mile bicycle—Won by H.C. Schimer, K. C. 
W. (250 yds.); A. Stellger, R. W. (175 yds.), 
second ; time, 13m. 31 2-5s. 


A MEETING of directors of the various college 
athletic associations of Columbia College was 
held last fall to make a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of Columbia athletics. All of the various 
associations will hereafter be embodied in the 
Columbia College Athletic Union, which will 
have control of all the college athletics. The 
union will have its regular officers and directors 
from each of the special branches. 


THE 2-mile steeplechase and to-mile running 
championships of the Amateur Athletic Union 
were decided at the grounds of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club on December 13. In the steeple- 
chase there were three starters, A. B. George, 
M. A. C.; W. T. Young, M. A. C., and Conrad 
Marks, R. C. A.C. This race was looked upon 
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as a sure thing for George, but at the mile-and- 
a-half point Young spurted and beat George by 
100 yards. Marks finished third, 50 yards be- 
hind George. Time, 1om. 50 2-5s. There were 
six starters in the 1o-mile run, They were T. 
P. Conneff, W. T. Young, W. N. Jack, W. A. 
De Podesta, aliof the M. A. C.; Jack Lloyd, of 
the Prospect Harriers, and J. Adelsdorfer, P. A. 
C. Adelsdorfer dropped out at the first mile, 
De Podesta at 34% miles, and Young atg miles. 
Conneff finished first, a lap ahead of Jack, who 
won second place, while Lloyd secured third 
place. Conneff’s time was 55m. 32 4-5s. 


THE Dartmouth College Athletic Association 
has elected the following officers: President, C. 
G. Dubois, of West Randolph, Vt.; vice-presi- 
dent, A. M. Strong, of Auburndale, Mass.; treas- 
urer, H. E. Colby, of Danville, N. H.; direc- 
tors, J. C. Sanborn, Jr., of Lawrence, Mass.; 
M. Shurtleff, of Manchester; H. C. Ide, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.; M. B. Jones. 


THE joint games of the Varuna Boat Club and 
Co. H, Twenty-third Regiment, were held in 
the latter’s armory on December 13 before a good- 
sized audience. A summary of the results fol- 
lows: 

50-yards dash—Final heat won by G. Chad- 
wick, St. G. A. C. (13 ft.) ; F. G. Christie, A. A. 
A. (9 ft.), second ; time, 5 4-5s. 

Mile walk—Won “ag F. R. Simonson, P. A.C. 
(458.) ; J. B. Keating, N. J. A.C. (10s. ); second ; 
time, 7m. 34 2-5s. 

Half-mile run (for National Guard members in 
heavy marching order)—Won by E. C. Collyer, 
Co. C, Twenty-second Regiment; A. S. Mac- 
Gregor, Co. I, Seventy-first Regiment, second ; 
time, 2m. 34 2-5s. 

Tug of war—The Varuna B.C. defeated the 
Acorn A. A. in the first pull by half an inch, and 
in the second by 1% inch. 


Running high jump—Won by H. Herrick 
(3% in.), with a jump of 5 ft. 8% in.; J. H. 


Reilly, Institute A. C. (6 in.), second, with 5 ft. 
in. 

Half-mile run—Final heat won by E. W. 
Pierson, Riverside A. C. (35 yds.) ; J. McCreery, 
St. G. A. C. (30 yds.), second ; time, 2m. 8 I-5s. 

600-yards novice run—Final heat won by E. 
Berton, Jr., P. H.; E. M. Ketcham second ; 
time, Im. 25 I-5s. 

Mile run—Won by C. H. Stanton (130 yds.) ; 
R. H. Collins, P. H. (95 yds.), second ; time, 
4m. 35s. 

300-yards run—Final heat won by H. F. 
Thompson, Varuna B. C. (14 yds.); E. E. 
Barnes, N. J. A. C. (scratch), second ; time, 37s. 


L. EspicNosa, of the Olympic A. C. of San 
Francisco, Cal., on December 14 ran 1,000 yards 
in 2m. 25 4-5s., breaking the Pacific Coast rec- 
ord by 2 seconds. 


THE annual winter games of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment, N. G., S. N. Y., were held in their armory 
on December 16 with great success. C. S., 
Busse and C, L. Jacquelin, of the Seventh Regi- 
mentA.A., created a record for running 60 yards, 
three legged, of 8s. The events were won as 
follows : 

60-yards dash—Final heat won by W. J. Dains, 
M. A.C. (7 ft.); P.M. Clark (12 ft.) second ; time, 
6 3-5s. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by G. G. Hal- 
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lock, Bedford Football Club (22 yds.); E. W. 


Pierson, R. A. C. (25 yds.), second ; time, 54 
4-5S. 
Mile run—Won by E. C. Collyer, Twenty- 


second Regiment (135 yds.); H. E. Billings, Jr., 
N. Y. A. C. (85 yds.), second ; time, 4m. 38 3-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Final heat won by E. 
P. Knowles, Canfield Harriers; H. J. Walsh 
second ; time, 2m. 18 2-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by S. Blumenthal, A. A. C. 
(50s.) ; C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C. (scratch), second ; 
time, 7m. 43s. 

220-yards dash (for members of Twelfth 
Regiment who had never won a prize)—Won 
by E. R. Leonard, Co. E; E. E. Van Dycke, Co. 
H, second ; time, 28 1 5s. 

Obstacle race—Won by B. G. Woodruff, N. J. 
A. C.; F. M. Tyson, Twelfth Regiment, second ; 
time, Im. Ig 2-5s. 

Half-mile run (open only to members of the 
Twelfth Regiment)—Won by E. R. Leonard, 
Co. E (26 yds.); D. H. Melville, Co. B (25 yds.), 
second; time, 2m. I2 3-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Final heat won by J. W. 
Judge, R. W. (go yds); A. E. Stillger, R. W. 
(50 yds.), second ; time, 6m. 34 1-5s. 

THE following officers were elected by the 
East Side A. C. in September to serve for six 
months: President, Peter Egan ; vice-president, 
Thomas Mack; treasurer, Edward Manning ; 


- financial secretary, Robert Cunningham ; re- 


cording secretary, Edward Gleason ; 
at arms, James Brooks; assistant sergeant, F. 
Ramus; captain, W. Andrews ; first lieutenant, 
Frederick Schafer. 


At the Boston A. A. handicap meeting on 
December 17 the club record for three standing 
broad jumps was twice broken. J. E. Morse 
covered 2g ft. 8 in., and W. G. Irwin jumped 
29 ft. 10% in. The old record was 29 ft. 3 in. 


THE first indoor games of the Lorillard D. and 
A. A. were held in the Oakland Rink, Jersey 
City, on December 22. A summary of the re- 
sults follows 

220-yards dash—Final heat won by M. A. 
Sweeney, P. A. C. (6 yds.); E. E. Barnes, N. J. 
A. C. (scratch), second ; time, 33 2-5s. 

1,000-yards run—Won by W. Clossie, Wayne 

C. (45 yds.) ;G. Baumann, St. George A.C. (45 
yds.), second ; time, 3m. 6 I-5s. 

500-yards novice run—Final heat won by A. 
J. Harrin, Riverside A. C.; G. Coghlan, West 
End A. C., second ; time, Im. 21 2-5s. 

2,000-yards run—Won by H. Meyers, Lorillard 
A. C. (go yds.) ; H. E. Billings, Jr., N. Y. A. C. 
(45 yds.), second ; time, 6m. 6s. 

Running high jump—Won by C. T. Wiegand, 
N.Y. A. C. (2 in.), with jump of 5 ft. 8% in. ; 
F. C. Puffer, N. J. A.C. (4in.), second, with 5 
ft. 6 in. 

1%-mile walk.—Won by C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C., 
(scratch) ; J. B. Keating, N. J. A. C. (10s.), sec- 
ond ; time, 11m. 16 I-5s. 

THE annual election of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club was held on December 22, when the 
following ticket was elected: President, George 


sergeant 


W. Carr; vice-president, William J. Swan; 
secretary, C. C. Hughes; treasurer, Walton 
Storm ; captain, S. J. Cornell; first lieutenant, 


Eugene Van Schaick ; second lieutenant, F. A 
Ware; governors, C. E. Trotter, George A. 
Avery, R. Bleecker Rathbone, Lincoln A. Stuart, 








ATHLETICS. 


H. A. Appelius, C. O. Perry, T. A. McEwan, 
Warren Sage, C. M. Britton, C. A. Gerlach, 
Herman Oelrichs, E. C. Conyers and J. H. 
Flagler. Herman Oelrichs, althoughelected, has 
declined to serve. The vacancy will be filled by 
the board of governors. 


In the cross-country run of the Iroquois A. C., 
which was held over a 5-mile course in Bayonne, 
N. J., on December 25, Wm. D. Day, the famous 
cross-country runner and scratch man, finished 
third. There were twenty-one other starters 
with various handicaps ranging up to six min- 
utes, and Day was unable to overcome the big 
lead of the limit men. Frederick Dobson, Iro- 
quois A. C.(6m.), finished first, in 26m. 56s., with 
Clarence Trewin, N. J. A. C. (5m.), second, and 
Wm. D. Day, N. J. A. C. (scratch), third. Day’s 
time was 22m. 23s. 


THE Boston A. A. held a cross-country run on 
December 25, in which there were twenty- -eight 
starters. M. J. Doyle finished first in 47m. 8%s. ; 
J. D. Stults was second in 47m, 23s. ; and F, F. 
Carr third in 47m. 33s. 


THE Williamsburgh A. A. held a cross-country 
run on November 27 over a 5-mile course on 
Long Island. There were ten starters, and 
Samuel Walters finished first in 38m. 18s.; John 
Travers second and George W. Gillespie third. 


THE joint games of the Ninth Regiment and 
the Star A. C. were held in the armory of the 
former on December 29. A summary of the 
events follows: 

50-yards dash—Final heat won by W. H. 
Partridge, Chatham A. C. (9 ft.); F. Ryan, Star 
A. C. (11 ft.), second ; time, 5 3-5s. 

220-yards novice dash—Final heat won by 
A. Harris, R. C. A. C.;° F. Grode, A. A. C., sec- 
ond ; time, 29 2-5s. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by P. F. Burns, 
Star A. C. (10 yds.); J. C. Lally, P. A. C., sec- 
ond ; time, 58 I-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Final heat won by M. 


Flaherty, S. A. C.; N. Carolan, I. A. C., second ; 
time, 2m. 22s, 
Mile walk—Won by T. A. Thorp, P. A. C. 


(55s.); J. B. Keating, N. J. A. C. (8s.), second ; 
time, 8m. 5 I-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by A. Nickerson, 
N. Y. A. C. (scratch), with 5 ft. 9% in.; C. T. 
Wiegand, N. Y. A. C. (1 in.), second, with 5 ft. 
8 in. 

1%-mile run—Won by W. Clossie, Wayne A. C. 
(170 yds.); G. Fitzgerald, S. A. C. (120 yds.), 
second ; time, 7m. 18s. 

4-mile run (for championship of National 
Guard)—Won by R. C. Chadsev. Co. E, Ninth 
Regiment; T. E. Torres, Co. H, Ninth Regi- 
ment, second ; time, 22m. 46 2-5s. 


THE fencing championships of the New York 
Athletic Club were decided on December Ig in 
the club house. A summary of the results fol- 
lows: Foils—Final bout won by Dr. Hammond. 
Sabres—Final bout won by M. J. Echeverria. 
Duelling swords—Final bout won by B. F. O’Con- 
nor. Foils (second class)—Final bout won by 
A. Schroeder. 


In the club games of the Lorillard Debating 
and Athletic Association on September 28 the 
first all-round handicap prize was won by 
Harry Meyers, who scored 24 points; John 
Moran scored 21, and P. O’Connor, 19. 
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BOWLING. 


Tue American Amateur Bowling Association 
held an important meeting at the Union Square 
Hotel, New York, on December 27. The tem- 
porary organization of the association was dis- 
solved and a permanent organization effected. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
W. J. Pell, Echo B.C.; vice-president, C. P. 
Wadleigh, j. cE.AVC. : secretary, W. H. Trafton, 
Produce Exchange B. C.; treasurer, cL NV: 
Dunock, Elizabeth A. C. An executive com- 
mittee composed of delegates from the following 
clubs was elected: Manhattan A. C., Phoenix 
B. C., Produce Exchange B. C., Cosmopolitan 
B. c. New York B. C., Ivanhoe B. C., American 
B. C., Echo B. C., Nameless B. C., Boston A. A., 
Jersey City A. C., Oritani F. C., Elizabeth A. C., 
Staten Island A. C. and Roseville A.A. There 
were five new clubs admitted: Waverly B. C. 
of Brooklyn ; Crescent League of Plainfield, N. 
J.; Fanwood A. C. of Fanwood, N. J.; Grip B. 
C., and Madison B. C. of Brookiyn. 

In the Athletic Bowling League the five-man 
team of the Montclair A. C. defeated the Staten 
Island A, C. two games, by 789 to 787 and 697 
to 694. 


THE Palma Club tournament continues to at- 
tract much interest and many games were 
rolled during October. We append their scores: 
Team No. 1 beat team No. 3, 869 to 822; team 
No. 4 beat team No. 2, 876 to 815; team No. 8 
beat team No. 6, 876 to 834; team No. 7 beat 
team No. 5, 834 to 770; team No. 2 beat team 
No. 7, 731 to 709; team No. 4 beat team No. 6, 
831 to 786; team No. 3 beat team No. 6, 864 to 
705: team No. 5 beat team No. 2, 856 to 776; 
team No.5 beat team No. 1, 859 to 783; team No. 
8 beat team No. 3, 913 to 888; team No. 8 beat 
team No. 2, 869 to 835; team No. 3 beat team 
No. 5, 838 to 807; team No. 7 beat team No. 4, 
813 to 769 ; team No. 1 beat team No. 5, 914 to 
800. 


THE Peconic five-man team beat the Saranac 
team on November I, by 801 to 7!I9. 

THE Iroquois defeated the Bellevilles on the 
latter’s alleys by 1,583 to 1,475 on November 2. 


THE Reinecke Bowling Club has organized for 
the season and elected the following officers: 
President, P. Wodrich; secretary, E. Pfretzsch- 
ner; treasurer, J. Kronlund; captain, W. Roe- 
ber ; official scorer, E. Kruse. 

THE Park Avenue Bowling Club have elected 
the following officers for the year: President, M. 
Rust; vice-president, J. Jaburg; treasurer, J. 
Frehrichs ; secretary, J. N. Buck. 

THE officers elected by the Elk Bowling Club 
to serve for the present season are: President, 
B. Haase; vice-president, H. Schulmbohm ; 
secretary, H. Cohrs; treasurer, C. Dodendrof, 
and sergeant at arms, H. Conrad. 


THE clubs that comprise the United Bowling 
Association are as follows: Seventeenth Ward, 
Fidelia, Doppel Eiche, Orchard, Krakehlia, 
Boeswald, Jumbo, Spartan, Columbia, Nord- 
deutscher, Tuesday Afternioon, Kukuk, Rose- 
dale, Gotham and Uncle Braesig. 


A MATCH was bowled on September 22 betweer: 
two teams of the Oriental Club on Becker 
alleys. Earley’s team defeated Prince’s team by 
1,062 to 896. 
































Much discussion has been created by the ac- 
tion of Mr. Charles S. Davol, chairman of the 
racing board of the L. A. W., in suspending 
eighteen of the fastest riders in the country ona 


charge of violating the amateur law by receiving. 


under the guise of expenses more than their ac- 
tual outlay while attending race meetings, and 
of staying over after the races, at their club’s ex- 
pense, to lower records. Mr. Davol based his 
action on an amendment to the amateur rule, 
which was passed last spring by the A. A. U. 
andthe L, A. W., making this a violation of the 
law. 

Providing the charges against these eighteen 
riders could have been proved there was noth- 
ing radically wrong in this action, though it 
would seem a more advisable course to prove the 
charges first and suspend after. But ArthurA. 
Zimmerman, of the New Jersey A. C., after a 
suspension of several weeks, was reinstated, 
having proved his innocence so conclusively 
that the suspension was at once removed. He 
is but one of the eighteen. There may be many 
of the others who are equally innocent. 

What unlimited power is vested in the racing 
board is shown by Mr. Zimmerman’s case, and 
it becomes apparent at once that it is out of all 
proportion. Mr. Davol based the suspension 
on information supplied him which he claimed 
would prove that Mr. Zimmerman had broken 
the rule. But apparently the information was 
false, as the board has reversed its action. If this 
power of suspension without investigation is 
left with the racing board, and they pursue the 
same method as heretofore of purifying athle- 
tics, they may easily become the tool of all 
jealous wheelmen, and anyone, from petty spite 
or malice or any equally unworthy reason, could 
precipitate this penalty of suspension on a 
wheelman by giving erroneous information. 

Professionalism, or any tendency toward it, 
in any branch of amateur sport, should meet 
with prompt and decided action, but it certainly 
is not advisable to be so hasty as to afterward 
regret the steps taken. Then it is too late; the 
retraction of the charge will not restore the good 
name which the accused loses through suspicion. 

J. PARMLY PArRET. 


FINDLAY and Nesbitt, of the New York Bicycle 
Club, on atandem, November 4, broke the road 
record from Tarrytown to Fifty-ninth street, 
New York, making the distance in 2h. 59m. 54s. 


On the first night of the athletic carnival of 
the Staten Island Athletic Club, which was held 
at the Madison Square Garden on December 11, 
12 and 13, a 3-mile handicap (ordinary) bicycle 
race was held, the final heat of which was won 
by H. C. Shirmer, K. C. W. (130 yds.), in 13m. 
21 2-5s., with A. Stellger,:R. S. W. (175 yds.), 
second, and J. W. Judge, R. S. W. (170 yds.), 
third. The track was very soft and consequently 
very slow. On the afternoon of the 13th a 
2-mile safety bicycle race was also held. The 
track was even more soft and cut up than for 
the other race, and this was also ridden in very 
slow time. The final heat was won by H. S. 
Wiegand, K. C. W. (110 yds., but penalized 100 
yds, for riding a pneumatic-tired wheel), in 8m. 
28s., with E. A. Powers, R.S. W. (120 yds.), 
second. 

This was the first attempt to ride a pneumatic- 
tired bicycle since F. H. Laurie, the English- 
man, returned to England. The race was a very 
mixed-up affair. Wiegand notified Handicap- 
per Prial that he would ride a *‘ pneumatic,” and 
that gentleman had printed on the programme 
that pneumatic-tired wheels were ‘‘ penalized 
100 yards.” But whether he intended 100 yards 
on each mile or on the race no one knew. After 
deciding on the latter interpretation, Wiegand 
had the penalty deducted from his handicap of 
110 yards and started from the 10-yard mark, 
not, however, before he had protested against 
others riding the ‘‘ cushion’’ wheels without their 
being penalized also. Referee Valentine then 
decided that the ‘‘cushions ’’ should be put back 
50 yards, and thus the race was ridden. Wie- 
gand won easily, the track being so soft that the 
advantage of his pneumatic tire told wonder- 
fully and he easily distanced his competitors. 
Considering the tests and results of this new 
invention in England during the last year, 
which so conclusively proved its superiority, 
this penalty of only 50 yards to the mile 
seems very small, 
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THE League of American Wheelmen is to be 
congratulated on having made such an excellent 
choice for their next annual meet. We feel sure 
that the Detroit cyclists, who are among the 
most enthusiastic members of the league, will 
make the meet of 1891 a great success. 


Mr. C. S. DavoL, chairman of the racing 
board of the L. A. W., has, upon investigation, 
decided that his suspension of Arthur A. 
Zimmerman. was entirely too hasty, and he has 
reinstated him in the amateur ranks. 


HoyLanp SMITH, of New Bedford, has over 
twenty medals which he has won in races. 


Tue club house of the New York Bicycle Club 
on West End avenue was beautifully decorated 
December 18, the occasion being the first winter 
reception. Among those present were: Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Watkins, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Shriver, Mr. and Mrs. E. Bogart, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Jordon, Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Nisbett, Miss 
Kitchen, Miss Thompson, Miss Dayton, Miss 
Masterson, Miss Landis, Messrs. H. E. Cleve- 
land, E. Terry, W. E. Findley, W. C. Hey- 
decker. 


R. G. Betts, of the advertising department 
of the Gormully & Jeffery Company, was re- 
cently given a reception by the Louisiana Cy- 
cling Club. 


Kirk Brown, the Philadelphia cyclist, has 
gone to England on a combined pleasure and 
business trip. 

AN organization to be known as the Staten 
Island Wheelmen was formed at Port Rich- 
mond about December 1, with twelve charter 
members. The following officers were elected : 
President, C. A. Anderson; vice-president, G. 
W. Moore; secretary-treasurer, W. Cornell; 
captain, L. Nichols; lieutenant, J. Britt. 


THE Buffalo Bicycle Club, one of the largest 
wheeling organizations in the country, have 
decided to withdraw from the L. A. W. Much 
dissatisfaction regarding the management of 
the league has been expressed by the Buffalo 
wheelmen, and this is assigned as the cause of 
this club’s withdrawal. 


THE Queens County Wheelmen are a well- 
established club. The following officers have 
been chosen to serve during the new year: 
President, E. S. Van Nostrand; secretary, 
Robert Kimber ; treasurer, C. Burton. 





LADIES ON THE WHEEL. 


I NOTICE many ladies riding the bicycle and 
tandem cycle in Brooklyn. A girl who will 
start out with pluck and attempt a bicycle in- 
stead of the heavy, slow tricycle deserves praise. 
I rode the first lady’s tandem bicycle in Brook- 
lyn with my brother, and almost felt that I was 
a traveling advertisement for the machine, I 
attracted so much attention; but now one 
scarcely glances twice at a lady on a wheel, the 
sport being so general. If there is anything in 
the world that I love it is cycling. Can anyone 
imagine anything lovelier than skimming along 
a smooth road on a moonlight night, passing 
everything on the way with comparative ease? 
It is a dream once indulged in one never for- 
gets. My brother and I ride constantly. Pre- 


CYCLING. 
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vious to the purchase of our tandem bicycle we 
possessed a tandem tricycle, and so I felt confi- 
dent from my mileage score on the tricycle 
that I was expert enough to ride a bicycle with- 
out any trouble, but I found I had made a mis- 
take. We tried Hanson place, Brooklyn, for 
my first lesson, but someway I only succeeded 
in climbing the trees along the street and wear- 
ing out the curbstone, and attracting quite an 
audience of interested sightseers, and as I was 
not holding public exhibitions of my trick rid- 
ing and had cleaned half the street with my 
new bicycle suit, I thought, after witnessing a 
disgusted look on my brother's face, after pick- 
ing the machine, himself and me up for the 
fiftieth time, that I would give it up for the time 
being, and I did so. But I could not leave it 
alone and we came out again some hours later 
in the evening, when everybody was supposed 
to be asleep, and with a fervent prayer to suc- 
ceed or die I went to work with a will and 
learned in a short time how to balance myself. 
After that everything appeared easy. 

It is a sorry thing to try to learn howto ridea 
bicycle with people looking at you. Somehow 
you grow very uncomfortable contemplating 
whether you look all right, if your feet look big 
and your hair is in curl, and all that sort of 
thing ; and if you see a dog three blocks ahead 
of you crossing the street you wonder if you are 
going to run over it, and immediately you find 
yourself in a heap; how you did it you don’t 
know exactly, but your companion asks you 
sweetly if you had any particular idea in going 
zigzag a whole block and then attempting to dis- 
mount without putting the brake on? 

But it is worth all the falls and all the trials 
when you finally can ride. Then you feel that 
you are well rewarded for all your pains, 
Many girls look awkward on wheels because 
they appear to use so much bodily exertion in 
riding and lean quite a distance over the handles, 
making them look dreadfully round shouldered. 
To look graceful a girl must sit erect and sail 
along as if she were part of the machine and en- 
joying the ride, instead of leaning first right and 
then left with questionable bodily jerks, grasp- 
ing the handle with death-like grip and putting 
a scared, wearied expression on her face. Even 
if you do see something ahead of you and find 
your heart beating faster and feel you cannot 
steer around it and are too puzzled to attempt 
the brake, try and smile pleasantly, even though 
you find yourself in a heap the next minute, 
Whatever you do, do not say you are hurt, even 
though you know the use of arnica will be a 
necessity for a few days, and you are positive 
you have mud on your nose and chin, Wear 
an ‘‘I-expect-that-sort-of-thing’’ expression on 
your face for the benefit of the idiots who are 
willing enough to laugh at a mishap to a 
woman on a machine, because they have not 
the means to ride one themselves. When a 
girl can start off after a hard fall and go whiz- 
zing down the street looking as if she didn’t 
mind a little thing like that, no matter what she 
feels inwardly, people do not wonder if the sport 
is grand, they feel that it must be, and sigh and 
wish they could have a wheel, falls and alls, 
Pluck is all a girl needs to make wheeling en- 
joyable. And in my mind to be told that I 
am plucky is the highest compliment anyone can 
pay me. CARLOTTA COLE. 








FOOTBALL. 


More than ever before is the question dis- 
cussed as to the relative merits of the English 
Rugby Union and the American Intercolle- 
giate footbali codes. At the close of the inter- 
collegiate season the newspapers were full of 
opinions upon the subject, and those opinions 
expressed as many different views as there 
were men giving voice to them. The rea- 
son for this stimulation of comparison lay 
in the visit of a few Canadian and English 


players to this country with the intention of ob-_ 


serving the American style of play. To the 
average newspaper writer the facts of to-day 
are everything, while yesterday is entirely 
wiped out of existence. Anyone who will take 
the pains to read files only a twelvemonth 
old will appreciate this fact. Thus it happens 
that what can be made patentin a few hours of 
careful study entirely escapes the notice of these 
football reporters, and the most they pretend to 
do is to collect the opinions of a few individuals 
expressed upon the spur of the moment relative 
to the merits of systems, with only one of which 
they consider themselves in any sense familiar. 

There is no more difficult work than judging 
the methods of a football team from the posi- 
tion of spectator in a single game. When, there- 
fore, one attempts to judge, not the team but 
the game itself from such a single observation, 
he isonly assuming a task impossible of accom- 
plishment. To revert a few years in order that 
we may follow the matter with some clear idea 
of the past history of comparison between the 
American and the English games—the Ameri- 
can collegian in 1876 adopted the Rugby Union 
code as it then stood. Anyone who cares to 
study the stages of development will find in an 
issue of OUTING, October, 1887, quite a full ac- 
count of the alterations made from time to time, 
as well as the reasons which suggested the 
changes. One thing should be borne in mind, 
and that is the fact that there was absolutely 
nothing to prompt American football players to 
make alterations unless they felt from the 
exigencies arising upon their field that such 
were needed. 

They started with the English Rugby Union 
rules, but there was one feature of the English 
field that was missing upon the American. That 
feature was the presence of old players full of 
traditions as to the interpretation of rules. Had 
such men been present change would have been 
less rapid. Without them alterations came fast 
and furious, for the rivalry of teams made it 
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absolutely necessary that every point should be 
clearly stated in a rule and nothing left to inter- 
pretation. In five years, therefore, the American 
collegian had made many changes in the rules 
as well as in the character of the game, and 
whenever the attention of the Englishman was 
called to the American game he spoke of it witha 
decided sneer and advised the immediate return 
to the laws of Rugby Union. 

At about this time the British Football Club 
was in existence in New York city, with E. M. 
Archibald, H. B. M. Consul General, as president, 
and several other prominent gentlemen con- 
nected with its interests. The greater part of 
their number were active players and all were 
devoted to the Rugby Union laws, These gen- 
tlemen could see nothing for the future of the 
American game. Writers in the public press, 
seizing upon the opportunity afforded by the 
then possible ‘‘ block game,’’ predicted that in a 
few years the collegian would see the beauty of 
the English Rugby Union, as exemplified in the 
games of the British Football Club, and would 
forthwith adopt the same laws. Even then those 
who wrote and those who talked this probability 
had forgotten that it was only five years since 
the Americans had done that very thing— 
namely, adopted Rugby Union rules. 

But the chief feature, and the one to which 
particular attention should be called, was that 
the Englishman then considered his rules as 
thoroughly enduring and unlikely to be altered 
except in minor points. That was the one great 
thing held up before American players, a code 
which had endured for years and which was 
absolutely stable. Of course those familiar 
with the constitution of the Rugby Union knew 
that alteration was possible, but they regarded 
changes as improbable. Taking the original 
Rugby Union rules as adopted by the American 
colleges and comparing them with the present 
Rugby Union rules, we find that the English- 
men have been no less prone tochange than we. 

Of the original laws the following have been 
altered in one way or another: Numbers 7, 11, 
14, 18 to 20, 23, 25, 27 to 31, 34, 36, 42, 44 to 56 
and 59. 

The Englishman of to-day speaks just as 
confidently of the stability of the Rugby Union 
rules as he did then, and if one should suggest 
that by actual count half of his Rugby Union 
laws have suffered alteration since Americans 
adopted them he would hardly believe it. While 
it is true that the game has notaltered as much 
as ours, it has made distinct progress. Some of 
his rules, in spite of himself, have followed 
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- ours in alteration, notably the one regarding 
scoring. His first rule was as follows: 

‘*A match shall be decided by a majority of 
goals only, but if the number of goals be equal or 
no goal be kicked by a majority of tries. If no 
goal be kicked or try obtained, the match should 
be drawn. When a goal is kicked from a try the 
goal only is scored.” The present American 
rule reads: 

‘The following shall be the value of each 
point in the scoring: 

Goal obtained by touchdown (ry), 
Goal from field kick, . . , 
Touchdown (try), failing goal, . ao ee Aa ee 
Safety by opponents, . . ata o 

And the present English rule ; 

‘‘A match shall be decided by a majority of 
points ; a goal shall equal 3 points, with the ex- 
ception of a goal kicked from a kick awarded by 
way of penalty, which shall equal 2 points, and 
atry 1 point. If the number of points be equal 
or no goal be kicked or try obtained, the match 
shall be drawn. When a goal be kicked from a 
try the goal only is scored.” 

From this comparison it appears that both 
Americans and Englishmen saw the need of 
avoiding drawn matches and realized that 
scoring by points was the simplest method. 
The Canadians have done the same thing, 
their rule of 1889 being the following: 

‘A match shall be decided by a majority of 
points. A goal kicked from a try shall count 8 
points, and from the field 6; a try shall count 4, 
a safety touch, 2; a rouge or touch in goal, I. 
A majority of 2 points to decide a match, but if 
only rouges or touch in goals be scored there 
must be a majority of 4 points.”’ 

All this proves that one cannot exercise too 
much caution in stating that one code is infi- 
nitely superior to another or one game far more 
attractive than another. To dispute the writers 
of ten years ago who said that the American 
game would yield to the British, to dispute the 
Englishman or Canadian of to-day who says our 
game is stupid and unattractive, there were 
thirty thousand people at Eastern Park on 
Thanksgiving Day. The English journals have 
spoken of the great inferiority of baseball to 
cricket, and the Americans reverse the state- 
ment. One or two Englishmen watching a 
single game of football find it stupid, as un- 
doubtedly one or two Americans would a 
single game under the Rugby Union rules. 
Neither fact proves anything regarding the re- 
spective merits of the twogames. To be compe- 
tent to judge, one must devote months to each 
method and then decide. 

The Canadian seems to be in the best position 
for experiment,tas he has held English traditions 
for years. He has already a leaning toward 
many of our methods, and if there were a fair 
chance of international competition anywhere 
it would be in that quarter. Should competi- 
tion between American and Canadian players 
bring about a common code, the American case 
would appeal more strongly to Englishmen, who 
are even now discussing several unsatisfactory 
points in their Rugby Union laws. A revision 
of their code is not one of the impossibilities, as 
it is cumbersome and not well arranged. Such 
a step is one taken by Americans several years 
ago, when the number of rules was reduced 
nearly one-half. 
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There is one common ground between the 
English Rugby Unionist and the American, and 
that is the amateur status of the sport. Both 
are going to be menaced by professionalism in 
the near future, and if they could unite upon 
rules there is no doubt but that an international 
assistance might be rendered, or at any rate an 
international sympathy. The English Associa- 
tion game is already given over to professional- 
ism, but Rugby can be saved. The English 
Rugby player already appreciates the danger, 
but the American does not. Whatever the 
merits of the play may be, it will need the 
strength of both to take care of the menace of 
professionalism. Upon that they should be a 
unit. * WALTER Camp. 

* * 

THE final match in the American Football 
Union series between the Orange A. C. and the 
Crescent A. C. was played at Washington Park, 
Brooklyn, on December 6, in the most inauspi- 
cious weather. The ground was very muddy, 
and a dense fog and drizzle interfered consider- 
ably with the play. However, the game was 
well contested, and won by the Crescent 
team by ascore of 14to0, The Crescents thus 
win the A. F. U. championship, which they held 
last year, Janeway and George, two of the 
champion Princeton team of 1889, much 
strengthened the Crescent rush line. The teams 
lined up as follows : 


Crescent. Positions. Orange. 
Sheldon. ... . Right—end—left . . Bovaird 
P.Lamarche . . . Right—tackle—left. . Coyne 
Geddes . . . Right—guard—left . . McKenzie 
George . . Centre . ‘ . Marshall 
Janeway ° - Left—guard—right . . »C.Storrs 
H. Lamarche . . Left—tackle—right . R. Storrs 
J. Lamarche . . Left—end—right Mowry 
Edwards. ‘ Sieerter back . . De Hart 
Te alf back . . Burdick 
Hewlett . . Half back . . Maynard 
Moffat ‘ . Full back ‘ . Spalding 

Be ie Richards, of Yale, was referee, and 


Tracy Harris, of Princeton, umpire. 


DurING the last two of the three nights of the 
Staten Island A. C.’s athletic carnival at the Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York there were sev- 
eral games of football played under our American 
college rules and contests in the English and 
Canadian styles of playing the game. It wasan 
attempt to inaugurate indaor football, and re- 
sulted quite successfully. On December 12, the 
second evening, the Yale seniors played a team 
from the Springfield Y. M.C. A. training school, 
and beatthem by 16to10, The Springfield team 
was well captained by A. A. Stagg, an old Yale 
player. On the following evening, December 
13, the University of Pennsylvania team defeated 
Rutgers by 20 to 12, This game was followed 
by an exhibition one under the Gaelic Associa- 
tion rules between the Portchesters and the 
Gaelic Society team, which was won by the latter 
by a score of 3 goals and 8 points to 1 goal and 
5 points. Two more games were played during 
the evening, one between the Manhattan A. C. 
and Princeton College, which was won by the for- 
mer by 16 tos, and one under the English Rugby 
rules between the English residents of Toronto 
and New York. This was won by the New York 
team ; score, 5 to 3. The experiment of indoor 
football proved quite a success, and we hope will 
open a road for future similar contests. 


JessE B. Riccs, of the class of ’92, has been 
chosen captain for the next year’s Princeton 


















































































*varsity football team. He is an excellent 
player, having played on the champion team of 
1889, besides the less fortunate one of last 
season. 


On December 30 a meeting was held in New 
York of a number of men who are enthusiastic 
over the English Rugby game of football, and 
the ‘‘American Rugby Football Union’’ was 
formally organized. A full board of officers, 
with the exception of a president, were elected. 
They are: George Hamilton, vice-president; A. 
A. Mitchell, secretary, and F. W. T. Stiles, treas- 
urer. An executive committee was also ap- 
pointed, consisting of C. B. Kell, Fred. Slazen- 
ger, J. H. Lory. M. S. Moss, J. Pednow, F. H. 
Noble, M. T. Mollisun, A. Savage and C. Bar- 
rett. The object of this union will be to encour- 
age and foster the Rugby game. It has ninety 
playing members already, among them a num- 
ber of American players who prefer the English 
game to their own. 


BASEBALL. 


INDOOR baseball was inaugurated at the Sev- 
enth Regiment Armory, in this city, on the 
night of November 29, on which occasion the 
first game of the regiment’s baseball champion- 
ship series was played before quite a fashion- 
able assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, who 
fully enjoyed the novel entertainment. The 
rules governing the regiment’s games differ 
from the national code to a limited extent, in- 
asmuch as the ball played with is lighter by 
2 ounces, and the bat smaller and lighter than 
the regulation size. Then, too, the pitcher’s 
box is located 5 feet farther back, and balls 
caught on the fly after rebounding from any 
part of the roof of the building put the striker 
out. Fly tip catches, as also foul-bound catches, 
are legal. The first contest of the series was 
between Companies A and D, the former win- 
ning easily by 26 to 6. The second game of 
the series was played on December 13, when 
Company H defeated Company C by ascore of 
15 to 8 in a six and a half innings contest. 

The games begin at 8:30 P. M. and play is al- 
lowed up to 10:30, when the contest must end, 
no matter what number of innings have been 
played, the score when ‘‘time”’ is called set- 
tling the contest. The schedule for the bal- 
ance of the winter is appended : 

February 7—Company A v. Company H. 

February 21—Company B v. Company H. 

February 28—Company D v. Company F and 
Company B v. Company C. 

March 7—Company A v. Company C and 
Company F v. Company H. 

March 14—Company B v. Company D. 

Frank Golden umpires the games. The 
greatest interest is being taken by the regiment 
in these contests. Henry CHADWICK. 

Pars 

THE record of the indoor games of the six 
companies of the Seventh Regiment to Janu- 
ary I, 1891, is as follows: 


Company. Victories. Defeats. Played. at To play. 
Co. A 2 oe * 2 1,000 3 
Co. F I ° I 1,000 4 
Co. H I ° I 1,000 4 
Pats + = « Oo I I 000 4 
Pie ss » * I I .000 4 
[oe . s+ + 2 2 2 000 3 


OUTING FOR FEBRUARY. 






















































LACROSSE. 


THOUGH lacrosse has never been a winter 
game the recent exhibitions at Madison Square 
Garden have proved that it would be almost as 
successful if played indoors as on the field; the 
only disadvantages being the lack of space to 
make runs of any length, and that the ball can- 
not be readily distinguished unless thrown low 
and rather slowly. To the spectators, however, 
this is rather more of a virtue than fault, as it 
requires the player to do more dodging, which 
is always more interesting to watch. 

he game at the Garden did more than to 
show its adaptability to a large-sized building, 
for to most of the spectators the game was a 
novelty, and many expressed the determination 
to see an outdoor contest. 

Word comes from Baltimore that the future 
of lacrosse was never so bright and that the 
clubs are making every effort in their power to 
make the game a success. A committee of the 
Druids, consisting of Henry G. Penniman, R. 
Brooke Hopkins and S. Johnson Poe, are at 
work on a plan of organizing a general athletic 
club and of erecting a club house with grounds 
and the necessary requirements, which shall be 
devoted to amateur sports. 

It is rather unfortunate that, in spite of the 
bright prospects of the game elsewhere, at 
Princeton College they should have decided to 
drop lacrosse from their list of sports, and al- 
though this decision will influence next year’s 
playing all hope that itis not final. Anditis ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if it is, for, at the mass meet- 
ing of the students held after the action of the 
athletic committee they were evenly divided on 
the subject of dropping the game, while if two- 
thirds had been in favor of its continuance it 
would have been kept up as one of Prince- 
ton’s sports. It has not been paying its ex- 
penses, and the association found that it was a 
drag on them financially and so have given it 
up. However, Princeton men may form a team 
among themselves, but it will not be a college 
team, nor can it enter for the intercollegiate 
championship. » LIONEL MoskEs, JR. 

*% 


On December 12, in the athletic carnival of 
the Staten Island A. C. at the Madison Square 
Garden, New York, the Manhattan A. C. and 
Staten Island A. C. lacrosse teams played an 
exhibition match, which resulted in favor of the 
Staten Island team by 3 to 1. 

Two lacrosse teams, made up of players 
picked from the New York A. C. and Company 
C, Twenty-second Regiment, played a game in 
the latter’s armory on December 23, which re- 
sulted in a victory for the former by g to 7. 

ON January 9 and ro in the Madison Square 
Garden, New York, there were a series of 
lacrosse maches played under professional 
management. In the first match on Friday 
evening the Montreals beat a picked team of 
United States players by 5 to 4, and a team of 
Canadian Indians by 3 to 1. The U.S. team 
also defeated the Indians by 5 to 1. On Sat- 
urday afternoon the Montreals defeated the 
Indians 5 to 2, and the Corinthian A. C. and 
Jersey City A. C. played a tie, the score being 
3to3. Inthe evening the Staten Islands beat 
the Druids by 8 to 3, and the Montreals again 
beat the Indians 3 to 1. 
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KENNEL. 


FIXTURES. 

February 3—First speciaity show of the National Grey- 
hound Club, at New York. 

February 24 to 27—Fifteenth annual dog show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club, at New York ; James Mortimer, 
superintendent. 

THE month of December developed nothing 
which might be called sensational in kennel 
circles. The regular meeting of the Kennel Club 
committee and special meeting of the club were 
held as per call. The latter was called for the 
purpose of considering the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution. In January OUTING 
attention was called to the apparent indifference 
on the part of the members to this important 
subject, my own suggestion having been the only 
one which appeared in any kennel journal re- 
specting Mr. Vredenburgh’s propositions. In 
the most courteous manner that gentleman 
accepted these suggested improvements almost 
in their entirety, and with but little discussion 
the new constitution was adopted. 

At the executive committee meeting a good 
deal of routine work was run through rapidly. 
A slight breeze came with the appearance of Mr. 
C. J. Peshall, who, by unanimous consent of 
the delegates, was accorded the privilege of the 
floor to make a statement. Laboring under 
suppressed excitement, Mr. Peshall failed to do 
himself the justice he might otherwise have 
accomplished had he been able to make a calm, 
dispassionate speech. It relieved the club from 
the charge of being antagonistic in the sense 
that it had deprived Mr. Peshall of any oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

The fixture list of shows for 1891 has already 
assumed remarkably large dimensions and it is 
particularly noticeable how many are held in 
connection with poultry shows. It is not seem- 
ingly easy to explain why dogs and poultry mix 
so well, but that such is the case is unquestion- 
able. Even in the matter of journalism there 
are the Stockkeeper and Fanciers’ Gazette in Eng- 
land, and prominent on this side the Fanciers’ 
Journal, while no poultry monthly seems com- 
plete now without a kennel column. 

These numerous small shows render timely 
the suggestion of Mr. Mercer, of Ottawa, that 
they be graded upon the principle in force in 
England, where they are divided into two-point 
and one-point shows. That is to say, certain of 
the leading shows where competitors are likely 
to be of the highest class count two points for a 
first prize winner toward his qualifying for the 
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challenge class, entry to which demands a ten- 
point record. The same rule holds good in the 
graduating from the challenge class to the title 
of champion, except that six points only are 
necessary, two of which, however, must be ob- 
tained by a win at a Kennel Club show orat Bir- 
mingham. In place, however, of selecting two- 
point shows as in England, where preference has 
already been developed, as in the case of declin- 
ing to recognize as a ‘‘two pointer” the really 
important Crystal Palace Company’s show, it 
would be more in accord with American prin- 
ciples of equality to make the distinction one of 
rule and provide that shows offering, say, over 
$1,500 in cash prizes be awarded the extra grad- 


ing. 

It would then be elective with the clubs as to 
which class they entered. And also a lower 
rating as to the necessary number of points 
would be desirable, for with our limited num- 
ber of shows and the vast extent of territory they 
are spread over, as compared with England, it 
is demanding too much to ask for ten and six 
points. It is all but prohibitive, and would 
result in too great a demand upon the dogs’ 
physical powers. Six points and four points 
would, with us, be quite a severe enough test 
of merit to attain the title of champion, with one 
of the challenge-class wins to be at a two-point 
show.’ People talk glibly of the ease at present 
with which a dog may beceme a champion, but 
such men have never tried to attain the honor 
or they would form a very different opinion. 

JAMEs WATSON. 
*°* 


THE National Greyhound Club of America has 
been incorporated for the improvement of the 
breed of dogs of the greyhound family. Among 
the trustees are Levi M. Bates, N. A. Pope, J. 
Herbert Watson, Louis C. Whiton, G. S. Page, 
Harry W. Huntington, John E. Thayer, Ed. C. 
M. Fitzgerald and Charles L. Griffiths. It will 
hold its first specialty show at the American 
Horse Exchange (Limited), New York, on Tues- 
day, February 3, under the rules of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. Mr. Charles H. Mason will 
act as judge, and there will be thirteen classes 
and six special prizes offered by the club. 





HOMING PIGEONS. 


Mr. JoHN McFAppDEN, of Philadelphia, has 
lost his bird Blue Bell (reg. XCIII.), and fears 
it may have been killed by a hawk. 



















































































TENNIS. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 


THE tenth annual meeting of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association will be held 
on the evening of February 13, at the Hoffman 
House, New York, at 8:30. ° It is very desirable 
that a representative from every club which be- 
longs to the association should be present, as 
many questions of importance will no doubt be 
brought before the meeting. 

Undoubtedly there are many new tennis 
clubs throughout the country which have not 
yet joined the U. S. N.L. T. A. To them we 
wish to say that this step cannot be urged too 
strongly, as every club in the country should 
belong to our national representative associ- 
ation. The annual dues are but $7 and appli- 
cations for membership should be sent to Mr. 
Valentine G. Hall, secretary, 11 West Thirty- 
seventh street, New York. 

*® 

THE annual meeting of the New York Tennis 
Club was held early in December. The report 
of the secretary-treasurer showed the club to be 
in a better financial condition than ever before. 
The membership now numbers 105, 34 new 
members having joined within the last year. 
The election resulted as follows: President, 
Howard G. Badgley ; vice-president, C. R. Run- 
yon; secretary-treasurer, Clarence Hobart; 
assistant secretary-treasurer, Miss V. Hobart; 
captain, R. R. Perkins; first lieutenant, S. C. 
Millett; second lieutenant, L. J. Grant. The 
executive committee consists of these officers 
and two members elected annually. The two 
extra members elected this year were Miss A. 
M. McKinley and Miss Hilda Stone. 


Two exhibition matches of tennis were played 
on the first evening, December 11, at the ath- 
letic carnival of the Staten Island A. C. Clar- 
ence Hobart and Carrol J. Post, Jr., played 
Deane Miller and Duncan Candler, and beat 
them by 6-3, 7-5. In the second match, an ex- 
hibition of singles, Hobart easily won by defeat- 
ing Post, 6-3, 6-2. The court was of dirt—or 
rather, largely sand—and was not very hard. 
This, taken with the fact that the light was bad 
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for tennis, made the play very poor at firste 
However, the players became used to these un- 
favorable conditions before long and played a 
much better game than at first. 


THE handicap tennis tournament, held at 
Central Park, New York, was begun early in 
the fall and was not completed until Thanks- 
giving Day. It was played in classes, to each 
of which a handicap was assigned, and after the 
finals of each class the respective winners of 
he various classes played for first prize. It is 
to be regretted that some system of defaulting 
was not used, as it not only dragged the 
matches along throughout the fall, but finally 
caused considerable trouble about the final 
matches. A summary of the contests follows: 

Class A (scratch)—Townsend beat Keeler, 6-1, 


4. 

Class B (15)—Brauns beat Duff, 6-1, 6-2. 

Class C (30)—First round—Stackhouse beat 
Morgan, 6-1, 6-2; Everett beat Lesk, 5-6, 6-0, 
6-3; Harvey beat Burroughs, 6-4, 6-5; Horne 
beat Campbell, 6-4, 6-4. Second round—Stack- 
house beat Everett, 6-1, 6-o ; Harvey beat Horne, 
5-6, 6-1, 6-3. Final round—Harvey beat Stack- 
house, 6-0, 3-6, 6-3. 

Class D (half 40)—Preliminary round—Chau- 
raunt beat McClintock, 6-3, 6-2; I. A. Jones 
beat Moran, 6-4, 6-5; Leavy beat W. A. Jones, 
6-5, 6-1. First round—Chauraunt beat I, A. 
Jones, 4-6, 6-3, 6-5; Leavy beat McLean, 6-3, 
6-4. Final round—Chauraunt beat Leavy, 6-5, 


6-3. 

Class E(4c)—First round—Tulle beat Hayden, 
6-5, 4-6, 6-5; Trea beat Kemp, 5-6, 6-0, 6-1; 
Sullivan beat Lloyd, 6-3, 6-3 ; Swasey beat Smith, 
6-5, 6-1. Second round—Trea beat Tulle, 6-0, 
6-0; Sullivan beat Swasey, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2. Final 
round—Sullivan beat Trea, 6-1, 6-4. 

Inter-class matches—Townsend (winner of 
class A—scratch) beat Brauns (winner of class B 
—15) 6-4, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3 ; Townsend (winner of class 
A—scratch) beat Harvey (winner of class C—30), 
6-2, 6-3, 6-5 ; Chauraunt (winner of class D—half 
40) beat Sullivan (winner of class E—4o), 6-3, 6-5. 
Final match—Chauraunt (winner of class D— 
half 40) beat Townsend (winner of class A— 
scratch) one set, 6-2, and owing to some difficulty 
about finishing out the match was awarded the 
first prize. 
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SHOOTING. 


THE well-informed sportsman can find sport 
with either rod or gun throughout the year, in 
spring, summer, fall and winter. In the spring 
he may go salmon and brook trout fishing, be- 
cause these sporting fish have then left their 
spawning beds, and salt-water fishing, because 
then there is no harm in taking some fishes of 
the sea, and (though personally we do not think 
it right) take the snipe and duck on the wing as 
well as many species of shore birds. In the 
summer he may cast for the pickerel, muskal- 
longe and pike; flail the minnow, helgramite 
or fly for the gallant black bass, and continue 
the play at salmon, brook trout, snipe and shore 
birds, while woodcock (not in New York) may be 
added to the game bag. In the fall nearly all 
species of bird and quadruped game may be 
brought to bag, and many kinds of fishes still be 
taken. Then the deer, bear, turkey, swan, 
goose, duck, grouse, woodcock, quail, hare, 
squirrel and many of the shore birds are all 
legal game ; the pretty grayling is ripe for the 
creel; the sport with salt-water fishes begins in 
earnest, and, asin summer, camp life is enjoyed, 
this time more in the hunter’s lodge than fisher- 
man’s tent. CHAS. BARKER BRADFORD. 

«* 

THE shooting seasons on certain varieties of 
upland game come to an end in February and 
March. After January 31 it is unlawful to kill 
deer, grouse and quail in Arkansas; big game 
in North Carolina and Arizona; hare and squir- 
rel in New York; quail, cock and grouse in 
Vermont; grouse and deer in Missouri; cock 
and quail in Maryland ; quadruped and bird 
game in the District of Columbia; and grouse 
in Idaho and Indiana. February 28 is the last 
day of grouse shooting in Texas. March 1 is 
the first close day for big game and grouse in 
California ; hare and squirrel in Massachusetts, 
and grouse and wild fowl in Arizona. On 
March 15 Utah’s season for upland game comes 
to a close, and on March 30 the quail time in 
Texas ends. 


At the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in Louisville, the 
Kentucky Fish and Game Club held its second 
annual banquet on December 10. This club is 
one of the strongest organizations of its kindin 
the country, having over 750 active and enthusi- 





Among those who 


astic members on its rolls. 
responded to toasts on the occasion of this 
dinner were Messrs. J. Proctor Knott, W. N. 
Haldeman, John H. Ward, president of the club, 
and Francis J. Hagan. 


CAROLINE County, Md., is a favorite quail local- 


ity for the Eastern sportsmen. Birds may be 
counted upon if the weather is favorable, and 
the land affords easy shooting. After Novem- 
ber they leave the woodland and are found in 
the more nutritious open fields. We are per- 
mitted to say that any gentleman who would 
like to take the field in Caroline County, and who 
is unfamiliar with the country, may secure good 
companionship out there by communicating 
with James Nichols, Benjamin House, William 
Coy, James Hopkins or Richard Turpin, all 
genial sportsmen who have good dogs—typical 
Maryland quail setters, not thought much of on 
the bench, but famous in the field at ‘‘ Bob 
White ”—and who know the game districts to 
perfection. Their address is Greensborough. 
If you should make a trip in this direction by 
all means visit Kent Island,-one of Maryland’s 
best upland game and wild-fowl districts. 


THE sportsmen of Monroe and Pike counties, 
Pa., will liberate a thousand pairs of quail early 
this spring. 

Mr. A. P. BALDWIN declares he would never 
go afield without a bird dog, either setter or 
pointer, even if the animal did not know a 
grouse, cock or quail from a log of wood, and 
says every man should feel the same way. He 
thinks these species of the quadruped are the 
next grandest living things to the human fam- 
ily, and he can go without food and sleep so 
long as somebody will listen to his praise for his 
favorite animal, which he declares is worth its 
weight in United States bonds. Dr. Elliott says 
Baldwin told him that he considered the pro- 
foundest mongrel dog far the superior of the 
average biped, in kindness, cleanliness, faith- 
fulness and industry, if nothing else. Baldwin 
spent three or four days looking for quail in 
Kent County, Del., recently; but an injured 
leg and bad weather prevented his making a 
fair bag. 
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Hare and squirrel may be bagged in Massa- 
chusetts until March 1, and wild fowl] still later. 
Myricks, 8 miles from Taunton, is a good 
hare and squirrel locality, and the following 
places are all noted objective points for this game: 
Cohasset, Granville, Salem, Tyngsborough, 
Chatham, Whitman and Chiltonville. The Chat- 
ham Flats, near Chatham, Cape Cod, are famous 
as feeding grounds of brant geese. The season 
for this game lasts about five weeks—from 
March 22 to April 26—but in a forward season 
the birds may be shot as early as March 18, and 
in a backward one as late as May I. 





FISHING. 

THE Dungarvan River, a tributary of the 
noted Renous—itself a tributary to the south- 
west Miramichi, joining the latter not far from 
tidewater—is a favorite New Brunswick salmon 
haunt, in the heart of a district of natural 
beauty. Its mouth is 43% miles from Little 
Falls, and the river flows through a finely- 
wooded wilderness of undulating country. The 
water is clear and cold, and its banks are mostly 
high and rocky. An English salmon angler 
who visited the Dungarvan last spring contrib- 
uted an illustrated paper to a London periodical 
in which he said of this region: ‘‘There are 
hundreds of pools in the Dungarvan, and in any 
of them the practical angler can creel his half- 
dozen salmon on a favorable day. The stream 
is easily navigable by canoe to the Little Falls, 
above which there are pools, though somewhat 
difficult of access. The whole region about the 
upper waters of the stream abounds in lakes, all 
of them stocked with large and gamy trout. 
Pure cool brooks, trout filled, empty into the 
lakes and into the Dungarvan. The region of 
the Lower Falls is a marvel of picturesque loveli- 
ness, worthy of being visited even by those who 
do not wield the magic rod. Feathered game 
also abounds in the region.”’ 

AT Papiman Falls, Nepissiquit River, 9 miles 
from Bathurst, fly fishing for salmon may be 
indulged in with great success. The scenery 
is fine and there are innumerable camping 
grounds. 

THE open season for fly fishing for salmon 
(Salmo salar) in Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick begins on the first day of this month, 
and will last until the middle of August. 

THE Megantic Fish and Game Association of 
Maine has puta million salmon and trout eggs 
in its hatching house at Rangeley. 

Our friend Frederick Mather, superintendent 
of the Long Island station of the United States 
Fish Commission, has received ten golden tench 
from Berlin. They were presented to him by 
Count von dem Borne, Imperial Chamberlain of 
Germany. 

A HATCHING house is to be built at Kittle Falls 
on the Columbia River, Wash., this spring for 
the maintenance of the salmon in the Columbia 
and trout in the neighboring smaller streams and 
lakes. 

THERE has been completed on Col. C. H. 
Odell’s Alder Farm on the Beverkill a private fish 
hatchery with a yearly capacity of a million fry. 
Five hundred thousand brown trout will soon 
be planted in the owner’s lake. 

SUNAPEE LAKE, in New Hampshire, contains 
a great variety of fish—black bass, pike perch, 
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yellow perch, sunfish, pickerel, suckers, dace, 
roach, catfish, eels, smelt, brook trout, golden 
trout, Loch Leven trout, rainbow trout and land- 
locked salmon being among the species. 





THE TARPON SEASON AT CHARLOTTE 
HARBOR. 


TARPON fishing in Florida begins in the middle 
of January, but does not reach its highest stand- 
ard until April, though grand sport may be had 
all through February and March. The record 
of catches at Charlotte Harbor for the season of 
1890 has just reached us, through the kindness 
of Dr. O. L. Lusk, of New York, who made the 
first catch of last year on January 14 by boating 
a splendid specimen of the gallant ‘‘ silver king” 
that weighed 99 pounds. Altogether there were 
145 fish killed there during the season. 

Among the anglers were Mrs. Charles E. Al- 
lan, of Glasgow, Scotland ; Mrs. E. Napier, of 
New York, and Mrs. G. T. Stagg, of Louisville, 
Ky., three ladies who did nicely with the rod 
and reel at the sport for so large a fish. Some 
years ago it was said that tarpon fishing would 
never become popular with lady anglers, but 
from the reports of 1890 it would seem that 
such is not the case. Mrs. Stagg, Mrs. Allan 
and Mrs. Napier were frequently on the tarpon 
water, and each of them met withsuccess. Mrs. 
Allan boated seven fish during the season, Mrs. 
Stagg took two and Mrs. Napier one. 


The"largest tarpon caught at Charlotte Har- 
bor in 1890 was the fish that took the bait of 
Mr. R. A. Cline, of Philadelphia. It was the 
last one recorded, being taken on April 20, and 
tipped the scale at 155 pounds. This was a 
beautiful specimen, measuring 6 feet and Io 
inches. The next largest one, weighing 150 
pounds, was also the catch of Mr. Cline, but 
he was later equaled in this catch by Col. W. 
F. Vilas, of Madison, Wis., who killed a fine 
specimen, also weighing 150 pounds, 

Other successful tarpon anglers of the season 
were Chas. E. Washburne, of Bangor, Me. ; 
F. D. Hughes, New York ; L. T. Moore, Chicago; 
James E. Brodhead, Flemington, N. J.; L. A. 
Budlong, Chicago ; James E. Budlong, Chicago ; 
J. A. - te a ag Philadelphia; G. bh gps 
New York ; G. Fisher, Huntingdon, Pa.; S. 
a: Middleton, Wenonah: Ae Ae ae O’Donohue, 
New York; J. G. De Forest, New York; N. E. 
Nash, Boston ; H.R. Miller, New York ; Ben- 
jamin B. Allen, Nashville, Tenn.; J. Boyd 
Nixon, Bridgeton, N. J.; R. M. Snyder, Kansas 
City, Mo.; E. C. Penfield, Philadelphia ; Henry 
Sampson, New York; J. H. Knight, Ashland, 
Wis.; Amos R. Little, Philadelphia; A. R. 
Little, Nashville, Tenn.; E. P. Borden, N. Pen- 
rose Allen, Philadelphia ; E. Napier, New York ; 
C. H. Colt, Hartford, Conn.; J. H. Mann, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; H. F. Webster, New York; David 
E. Yates, Philadelphia sis, T. Stagg, Louisville, 
Ky.; W. T. Dunett, Louisville, Ky.; E. C. Ham- 
mond, New London, Conn.; Dr. J. L. Cornell, 
Brooklyn ; A. S. Carpenter, Philadelphia ; Dr. 
William Thompson, Philadelphia; Dr. J. J. 
Kirkbride, Philadelphia; Charles E. Allan, Glas- 
gow, Scotland ; Gardner G. Hammond, New 
London, Conn.; J. M. Kraemer, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Frank Furness, Philadelphia ; Frank 
Thompson, Philadelphia ; F. Harrison, St, Louis, 
Mo., and George Mixter, of Boston. 
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SKATING. 


AMERICA has good reason to be proud of her 
athletic prowess, for our athletes in all branches 
have made enviable records. In skating, asin so 
many other sports, they have attained the high- 
est degree of excellence. Thissport is practiced 
much more in countries situated further north 
than America, yet we are able to excel even the 
Norwegians at this, their most popular sport. Our 
American representative, Joseph Donoghue, of 
Newburgh, N. Y., has been skating in Europe for 
international honors, and has already succeeded 
almost beyond the expectations of his friends. 
Donoghue issued a challenge to any skater in 
Norway or Sweden to skate him a 5-mile race, 
and it was accepted by Frederiksen, the Nor- 
wegian champion, and a race arranged for. It 
took place on December 12, and was easily won 
by Donoghue, in 16m. 28 3-5s. At Herenveen, 
Friesland, on the 17th, he won the amateur mile 
race for the championship of Holland, easily de- 
feating Vollmann and Pander, the champions of 
Friesland and Holland, in 3m. 9 4-5s., and the 
following day the 3- -mile championship in gm. 
17s., beating the second man by about a minute. 
On the 24th he succeeded in winning the 1%- 
mile international race at Lingay Fen, near 
Cambridge, England, in 4m. 46s., thus breaking 
the world’s record of 4m. 52 1-5s., made over the 
same course the day before by Smart, a pro- 
fessional skater. 

At the international races at Amsterdam for 
the world’s championship, on January 6 and 7, 
Donoghue succeeded in winning all four of the 
events. This is the most successful piece of 
skating on record. There has been a hand- 
some cup offered for several years to the skater 
who would win three out of the four, but it has 
never been won, and this year was withdrawn. 
Donoghue’s time in each of the four cham- 
pionship events was as follows: The half mile in 
I minute and 25 seconds; the 2 miles in 6 
minutes 10 4-5 seconds; the mile in 3 minutes 
and 2-5 of a second, and the 5 miles in 16 min- 
utes 21-5 seconds. We congratulate Mr, Joseph 
Donoghue on his signal success ! 






AT a meeting of the Newburgh Skating Asso- 
ciation, held on December 10, the following offi- 
cers were elected: C. L. Waring, president; L. 
W. Y. McCroskery, vice-president; John F, 
Tucker, secretary ; Frank G. Wood, treasurer ; 
Tim Donoghue, captain; Capt. C. F. Kune. 
first lieutenant; William J. Gilmore, second 
lieutenant ; Charles V. Donoghue, Max Samuels 
and Elmer Simpson, executive committee. 


THE annual meeting of the National Amateur 
Skating Association was held at the Grand Union 
Hotel on December 18. All the old officers were 
re-elected, namely, W._B. Curtis, president ; C. 
L. Waring, vice-president ; J. B. Storey, treas- 
urer ; S. J. Montgomery, secretary ; George A. 
Avery, captain ; C. C. Hughes, first lieutenant ; 
J. C. Devereaux, second lieutenant. The pro- 
gramme of championship contests was arranged 
as follows: Quarter mile, mile, 5 miles, Io 
miles, and figure skating, comprising twenty- 
three events, the same as last year. 





CURLING. 


THE executive committee of the Eastern sec- 
tion of the Grand National Curling Association 
held a meeting in New York on December 18. 
Thirteen clubs were represented, viz.: The Cal- 
edonian, New York, St. Andrew’s, Thistle, Em- 
pire City, Manhattan, Excelsior, American and 
J. o’Groat curling clubs of this city; the Jersey 
City Curling Club, the Yonkers Curling Club, 
the Utica Curling Club and the Albany City 
Curling Club. 

The following dates have been arranged : 

National medal match for the Dalrymple 
medal, North v. South, at Central Park lake on 
January 8. 

Champion rink match, East, for the Mitchell 
medal and Byron Cross prize, at Van Cortlandt 
Lake, on January 14. 

Scotch v. All Nationalities, for McLintock 
medal, Tuesday, January 20, or within two 
weeks of that date. Can be played by the clubs 
from Boston to Minneapolis. 

Champion rink contest, West, for the Gordon 
medal at St. Paul on January 27. 
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North v. South of Scotland, for Western Dal- 
rymple medal, St. Paul, Minn., Wednesday, 
January 28. 

International two-rink match for Gordon 
medal, Montreal, Wednesday, February 4. 


THE first of a series of friendly matches be- 
tween the Granite and Toronto curling clubs 
was played at the Granite rink, in Toronto, 
Canada, on December 20. Four rinks were 
played on each side and the result showed a sub- 
stantial victory for the Granites by 62 to 30. 


TuHE Detroit Curling Club claim to have been 
the first in the field—or rather, on the ice—this 
year, having beaten the Canadians by forty- 
eight hours. Their first matches were played 
off on December 15. However, there seems to 
be some doubt as to their claim to the honor, 
for the Albany Curling Club opened their rink 
with a game in the first week of December. 


THE curling season was inaugurated in Al- 
bany during the first week in December with 
a game between Albany and New York players, 
at the covered rink of the Albany Curling Club. 
The game was won by the visitors by four shots. 
The rinks were made upas follows: A. D. Cole, 
A. Sims, G. Grieve, T. Nicholson, skip; A. 
Simpson, N. A. Allen, W. Kirk, T. McCredie, 
skip. 


TueE Yonkers Curling Association have built a 
new and very handsome curling rink at Yonkers, 
N. Y., atan expense of about $11,000. It was 
to have been formally opened on December 22 
with games between clubs from New York, 
Hoboken, Utica, Albany, Yonkers and other 
cities, but a warm sun spoiled the ice. There 
were about one hundred gentlemen present, and 
after partaking of a collation served by Caterer 
Conick, the members showed their visiting 
guests around town. The officers of the Yonkers 
Curling Club are: President, R. Ellen; vice- 
president, W. B. Edgar; secretary, J. Kellock ; 
treasurer, J. Peene. 


In the first match of the Albany Curling Club 
for the McCredie point (individual record) medal, 
which was played off at Albany, N. Y., about 
the middle of December, the highest scores were 
as follows: John H. McCammon, 13; John J. 
Van Schoonhoven, 12; John Lang, 11 ; John W. 
McHarg and Alexander McMurray, 9g; E. O. 
Roessle, Donald McCredie and Christine Trem- 
per, Jr., 8. 


ICE YACHTING. 


Henry C. HIGGINSON, commodore of the 
Orange Lake Ice Yacht Club, owns four ice 
yachts, the Cold Wave and the Windward, 
both cat rigged; and two sloop rigged, the 
Ice King and the Lady of the Lake. The latter 
is a new boat now being put into trim by 
Commodore Higginson. She is 51 feet long, 
and her spread of canvas makes her the largest 
in the fleet. The Scud, the Shrewsbury skipper, 
spreads 950 feet of canvas, and is the largest ice 
yacht in the world, 

THE Burlington Ice Yacht Club held their 
annual meeting on December 13. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Commodore, A. C. 
Whiting ; vice-commodore, W. H. Lane, Jr.; 
secretary, A. G. Whittemore ; treasurer, W. F. 


Hendee ; measurer, C. B. Gray ; regatta commit- 
tee, L. C. Grant, A. C. Tuttle, W. H. Lane, Jr., 
A. G. Whittemore and A. C. Whiting. The re- 
ports showed that the finances of the club were 
in a satisfactory condition, The classification of 
yachts was changed to the following: First 


class, yachts having 500 square feet of sail or 
second, from 300 to 500; third, under 


over ; 
300, 


Tue Hudson River club is now the largest 
ice-yacht association in the world, and owns 
about fifty handsome boats. Among the lead- 
ing members of the association are Commodore 
John A. Roosevelt, Dr. Barron, Archibald 
Rogers, E. P. Rogers, N. P. Rogers, J. Rogers, 
James Roosevelt, Rosy Roosevelt, Philip Schuy- 
ler, Woodbury Kane, ex-Judge H. A. Gilder- 
sleeve, Phillips Phoenix and others. 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gordon Rowland, Baltimore, Md.—In the first 
A. A. U. championship athletic games held Sep- 
tember 19, 1888, on the grounds of the Detroit 
Athletic Club, the 880-yards run was won by G. 
Tracey, Wanderers’ Athletic Club, of Chicago, 
with C. M. Smith, New York A. C., second, and 
C. L. Estes, Manhattan A.C., third. The time 
was 2m, 2 I-5s. 





Piscator, Buffalo.—lf your carp taste badly of 
mud and weed, doas the English do with their 
poorly-flavored tench—place freshly-caught fish 
in a tub of clear spring water for a few days. 


A. H. Johnson, New York.—If your feet suffer 
from cold when riding or when sitting in your 
duck blind procure a common lantern, light it, 
and, with your feet on either side of the light, 
throw an ordinary blanket or robe of any kind 
overthem. A heated brick does not remain hot 
any length of time. 


W. S. Sleeman, Chocowinity, N. C.—Cover your 
court with a layer of red clay and if the black 
dirt packs well it should keep the court level. 
If the court is then very sandy it will have to be 
watered and rolled every few days. It would 
be useless to sow grass on a sandy soil, for it 
would not grow on the spots which were much 
used. 


J. F. M., St. John, N. B.—(1) We do not 
know of any instance of the use of a kite-shaped 
track for athletics ; (2) it would not be practicz|, 
as a runner in a race of longer distance than one 
lap would have to negotiate a sharp turn in 
each lap; (3) records can be made on any 
shaped track which is evel. 


Reader of Outing, St. Paul, Minn.—There are 
various causes assigned by ornithologists and 
sportsmen for the disappearance of the wild 
pigeon. Some very good authorities claim, with 
you, that these birds have not been exterminated 
and that they are sheltered in some unknown 
part of the world, but the majority of experts are 
inclined to believe they have been shot, netted 
and trapped to such an extent that even an occa- 
sional specimen in our woodland is now looked 
upon as a very rare thing. We rather think, 
with the majority of those who give the subject 
a thought, that the bird’s disappearance is mainly 
due to the net, the trap and the shotgun. 
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